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** And, behold, the man clothed with linen, which 
had the inkhom by his side, reported the matter, 
^stying, I have done as thou hast commanded me.** 
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THE "LITTLE AUNT" OF MY CHILDHOOD. THE 
BELOVED COMPANION OF MY GIRL- 
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ANTE SCRIPTUM 

The early twilight of a late winter afternoon pene- 
trated dimly into a small library where two women 
sat talking. For an hour they had been absorbed in 
their earnest conversjation, and the fading light showed 
that the face of the younger was haggard and aged, 
while the countenance of the elder Wjas placid and 
fixedly smiling, though it was as hard and relentless 
as a granite image of Fate. 

" I thought — " The younger woman's voice fal- 
tered, — broke, and then trailed oflf into silence beneath 
the glance of the blue eyes that were watching her 
through their owlishly large glasses. 

" You thought that my son would — marry you ! " 
The meager form of the little old lady in the big chair 
swelled visibly, and for a moment her thin lips lost 
their dress parade smile and closed in a tense, white 
line. ''My son I'' The two words leaped forth in 
an unctious boom of pride that voiced a very literal 
possession. "And why marry what already belongs 
to him? Why encircle with a wedding ring some- 
thing that is befouled past the cleansing? " 

The younger woman had been staring at the floor 
with dull, unseeing eyes. "This will — kill my 
mother," she said, not seeming to have heard the other 
speak. She spoke haltingly, as though her mind found 
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it difficult to drag together enough words to express 
intelligibly the thought struggling for utterance. 
Her voice was mufHed, strangled in her throat by the 
sudden clutch of an emotion that was not entirely 
selfish, as had been all of her hysterical outbursts of 
fear and shame and rage through the earlier part of 
the afternoon. 

"Ahl But you should have thought of that — 
sooner," was the grim reply. "Had you been wise 
you would have paused to count the cost." As the 
fossilized truism left her lips the little old lady folded 
her hands in her lap with an air of self-complacency 
that might have descended to her as a direct legacy 
from one of Job's comforters. She was small and 
slight with soft gray hair parted above features whose 
delicacy indicated a refinement of birth and breeding 
that neither her common-place, self-assertive manner, 
nor her ornate surroundings confirmed. Her aquiline 
nose was long and thin and her pretty blue eyes were so 
shrewdly bright that they gave little indication of her 
many years, whose heavy pressure her erect figure and 
indomitable will refused to regard as a burden. 

" I believed that he — loved me." A sudden soft- 
ness came into the eyes of the yotmger woman, mak- 
ing her almost beautiful for a moment. Then the 
brief light faded, and her handsome, vulgar face set- 
tled back into the crude countenance of an elementally- 
emotional nature, whose tremendous animalism was 
incontrovertibly shown in the exuberant bust, the 
heavy jaws and thick neck. She was very neatly 
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gowned in a well made suit of navy blue serge and 
wore a small walking hat upon her beautiful and lux- 
uriant hair. Her general appearance was indicative 
of ordinary birth, while her totally tmformed manner 
revealed the lack of any social training. 

The elder woman laughed. "Loved you!" she 
scoff edy her bright old eyes taking in every detail of 
the full form and bold, sensual face before her. 
"Lusted after you, you mean. Is a man ever low 
and vile enough, think you, to ask the one he loves 
to drag her womanhood in the mud and become a — 
harlot ? " Unsof tened by any womanly pity the 
hideous taunt was hurled forth, driven by all the 
d)mamic force of the mighty truth that the words con- 
tained. 

A dull fire of helpless fury glowed in the licentious 
eyes of the younger woman. " There is — the law," 
she said. 

" Certainly there is the law/* replied the old lady. 
"But what of that? You are no young, inexperi- 
enced girl, but a mature woman. You were not 
dragged down through ignorance. You deliberately, 
and I suppose very willingly, stepped down, to gratify 
your own lustful nature. And now there is nothing 
for you to do but to face the consequences of your 
folly and your sin as best you can. I have already 
told you that I will see you through your trouble — 
if you keep your mouth shut. If you do not — '' She 
shrugged her meager shoulders and threw out her hands 
with an expressive gesture. 
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And — itf was the almost inaudible question. 
My child. His child." 

If it is — his." Cold and heartless as the utter- 
ances of Fate the words dropped from the withered 
old lips. Cold and relentless as Fate the pitiless old 
eyes, — with a challenge in their glance, — met the 
miserable young eyes, — held them a second, — and 
then beat them down. Slowly and surely during the 
entire interview the stronger will had dominated the 
weaker, and at last, beneath the adamantine determina- 
tion of the older woman the younger crouched as 
might a beaten brute, conquered and brought to heel 
under the sting of the lash. " If your child lives," re- 
sumed the dictatorial old voice as monotonously as 
though there had been no interruption, " I will see 
that it is provided for — since you claim that there is 
a possibility of its being my son's. I am always will- 
ing to do what is right 1" And she raised her eyes 
piously towards where the unenlightened star gaze in 
their benighted search for the Heaven that lies within. 
"He has offered to do all that you have." The 
young woman spoke dully, listlessly. For more than 
an hour her emotional, uncontrolled nature had beaten 
impotently against the atrophied sympathies and colos- 
sal selfishness of the other, only to be continually 
hurled back upon itself, broken and crushed. As she 
dragged herself to her feet she suddenly realized that 
she was very tired. " I only came to you because 
every one says he does whatever you tell him to do. 
And I thought as you are his mother and a woman 
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that maybe when you knew of this you might — you 
would—" 

" When your time comes my son will be in Europe," 
said the little old lady, rising briskly to her feet as 
though the other had not spoken. " He sadly needs 
the rest, for his professional and social duties have 
been very heavy all winter." The l^st words rolled 
from her lips unctiously as though their taste was new 
to her and therefore very sweet upon her tongue. 
" But I will be your friend, and will look after you 
until you are able to go back to work." 

" You are very — kind." The young woman spoke 
vaguely, uncertainly, and then turning she stumbled 
blindly through the long, narrow hall with never a 
glance at its florid furnishings, upon which she was 
wont to gaze with such heartfelt admiration. She 
shivered slightly as she met the cold outer air, then 
after a second's hesitation she descended the steps to 
the pavement, and walked rapidly across the wide 
boulevard upon which the brown stone house that 
she had just left faced. 

The woman was suffering savagely, unintelligently, 
* shrinking with a purely animal instinct from physical 
pain. Her selfish, unawakened nature writhed at the 
thought of personal shame, but there had not come to 
her the slightest realization of her own degraded 
womanhood, or of her hideous crime against an un- 
born soul. Vaguely as she walked towards her home a 
notion floated through her mind of seeking the nearby 
river and there ending everything, but with a shudder 
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she thrust the thought aside before it had assumed 
sufficient form to be consciously recognized. Her in- 
tensely carnal nature had been stirred to its lowest 
depths, and at times it dominated every other sense 
and every faculty so entirely that it had the power to 
even beat out the memory of the frightful price that 
she was to pay ere long for her sin, and she clung to 
life with the instinctive tenacity of a perfectly healthy 
brute, 

As the front door closed behind her visitor the lit- 
tle old lady sank back in her chair, sighing softly to 
herself. She sat looking about her, taking in with in- 
tense satisfaction the glitter of mirrors that struck the 
eye on all sides with a glare that was almost audible. 
She quite glowed with the pride of possession as she 
glanced at the walls which were covered so thickly 
with a miscellaneous mass of pictures that tliey gave 
the onlooker the sensation of being upon a mental 
merry-go-round. 

"I have handled this unfortunate affair most ad- 
mirably 1 " she said by and by, and she smirked com- 
placently as she rose to her feet and crossed the nar- 
row hall to the stairs. " I have been quite generous 
to that young person and she is disposed of. My son's 
reputation is saved, and, best of all, he is still 7nine. 
I am still the undisputed mistress of all this ! " She 
paused on the lower step, her gray skirt lifted in one 
hand. For several minutes she stood looking gloat- 
ingly about her at the heterogeneous array of glitter- 
ing things with which the rooms opening into the hall 
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were crowded to overflowing. " My son marry a 
poor, unknown working girl!*' she thought as she 
leisurely mounted the long flight of stairs. " My son 
marry any one. My son care for any one but me! 
Never, while I am here to look after his interests, — 
and my own," 

When she entered her bedroom on the next floor the 
hexagon faced clock that hung low on the wall beside 
the mantel said that there was almost an hour before 
dinner. So she sat down by the front window and 
opening a small religious book called " The Optimist's 
Good Morning," she read several pages. This act of 
objective piety caused her faith in her own infallibility 
to increase to such an extent that when she walked 
down to the dining-room a little later she moved with 
the martial step of a petticoated grenadier. 

Very often the remarkable buoyancy of a self-love 
bubble causes a congenital egotist to mistake it for a 
spiritual uplift And in her limitless selflshness and 
conceit the little old lady honestly felt that she was 
privileged to set aside even so sacred a thing as the 
divine ordinance of motherhood if it in any way in- 
terfered with her, or with her throttling grip upon her 
son. For like many women who are merely female 
parents, without the faintest conception of what it 
means to be a mother, she not only believed that she 
had brought her children's souls into the world along 
with their physical bodies, she was also perfectly sure 
that in their natal hour Almighty Gk)d had graciously 
presented her with a bill of sale to both. 
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CHAPTER I 

** TvE just caught — the devil! '* Sis hurled the 
words so explosively through the kitchen window that 
Dill Potey sent the big pan of dough that she was mix- 
ing clattering to the floor, and stood clinging to the 
table with both hands, her mouth wide open and her 
eyes bulging. 

" Ye don't mean it ! " she gasped when she finally 
succeeded in laying hold of the breath and the wits 
that Sis's sudden announcement had knocked simul- 
taneously out of her. Then with consternation and 
curiosity ludicrously mingled upon her broad, freckled 
face she waddled over to the little window through 
which Sis's big, tragic eyes were looking. " And 
where was it that ye managed to get ye a grip on that 
unholy critter, me dear?" Dill planted a huge hand 
upon each well cushioned knee, and bending forward, 
she stared eagerly at Sis as though she confidently ex- 
pected to see the behorned head of the evil one peer- 
ing over the child's calico covered shoulder. 

Sis's sensitive, close-shut lips curved into a slow, 
vivid smile that lent a rare beauty and charm to her 
thin dark face. " Huh ! You don't need to look so 
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scared. I ain't carrying him around by the tail ! " 
she scoffed, amusement sparkling in her usually som- 
ber eyes. " I mean Tve done just everlastingly caught 
the very devil! I've been whipped, you know. 
Hard." She wriggled her ^skinny little shoulders 
reminiscently as she spoke. 

" Bless gracious ! But ye sure did give me a turn 
as well as upset the bread for supper." Relief beamed 
from Dill's placid blue eyes, and genuine amusement 
shook her great bulk, though her brow wrinkled anx- 
iously as she bent over the dough that had settled in 
a soft mass upon the floor. Nothing of a material 
kind was ever wasted at the Linden Lane Foundlings' 
Home, and the big woman carefully lifted the upper 
layer of the sticky lump and transferred it to a bowl. 
" And who was it as done it, Sis ? " Dill spoke over 
her shoulder, kindly interest in both face and voice. 

Sis climbed nimbly up into the window. " Her," 
she said, grinning impishly and nodding her head so 
vigorously towards the front of the house that her 
two long plaits of black hair flew up and down like 
miniature pump handles. " Miss Stinger. I made 
her just busting mad, and she lit inter me for some- 
thing I done a week ago, and that she'd clear forgot 
about, but made herself remember convenient." 

" I've been fearing that trouble was brewing be- 
twixt the two of ye, for the Superintendent's got the 
evil one's own temper, and ye ain't flying no saint's 
flag yerself. Sis." Dill's words were smothered in a 
storm of gasps and wheezes as she got down on her 
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knees and began rubbing vigorously to remove the last 
remnant of dough from her spotless floor. She was 
broad of girth, was Dill Potey, with a full moon face 
that nestled down cosily among its triple chins without 
any visible neck support. The soft ample body of her 
filled the blue cotton gown that she wore to the bursting 
point, and then her superabundant corporeal matter 
overflowed in little puffs wherever there chanced to be 
a convenient hole. And as there always were many 
rents in Dill's gowns, her cushiony body usually pre- 
sented the startling appearance of being covered with 
a multitude of vari-colored blisters. She wore all of 
her thick red hair combed far forward and then twisted 
into a rouhd, flat bun that was pinned securely directly 
above her forehead, and as her waist had long since 
disappeared, leaving not the slightest trace of where 
it once had been, her general outline suggested a jug 
with a tightly driven in cork. 

" And what is it that ye have been doing this time 
to get ye into trouble, me dear ? '* Dill's voice rolled 
forth comfortably from between soft layers of fat, 
taking on a sympathetic purr as she glanced at the 
quiet little figure sitting in the window. Her kind 
blue eyes were also bright and twinkling with a shrewd 
knowledge of Sis's many past misdeeds. 

Sis landed inside on the floor at one agile bound in 
quick response to the purr, while the twinkle brought 
her straight across the room and into a chair close by 
the big table. " I never done nothing awful this time. 
Dill; honest injun, I didn't," she said eagerly. "I 
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just asked Miss Stinger how come she'd lost her little 
kid and told her not to worry about it, for she'd sure 
find it some day." Sis nodded her head in triumphant 
vindication of herself, and graciously bestowed upon 
Dill the radiant smile that she usually kept in strict 
reserve for the babies upstairs in the nursery. 

Groaning mightily. Dill Potey struggled to her feet. 
" May the good Lord save us ! " she wheezed in scan- 
dalized tones, elevating both dripping hands towards 
the ceiling as she spoke. " Why, child alive. Miss 
Prudie's a old maid wonum! Was ye just plain pos- 
sessed. Sis, to be asking a decent virgin lady such a 
unmoral question as that? Ye shouldn't have done 
it, me dear." 

" I should ! " Sis's small face hardened, and her 
weirdly beautiful gray eyes suddenly grew fixed and 
blank in the dark shadow of their long lashes. 
" There is one as belongs to her, Dill Potey, cross-my- 
heart-hope-I-may-die if there ain't ! I see it as plain's 
daylight every time I go where she's at. It's one of 
them things that I can see, and then it ain't there at 
all when I look at it." 

Dill shook her flaming head perplexedly as she be- 
gan to knead the dough. " I can't for the life of me 
work ye out real clear. Sis, though in the months that 
ye've been here many's the night I've laid awake just 
to try. It's the second sight that must have been give 
to ye, — witches they call them as has it. And they 
do say that ain't nothing but plain hanging ever going 
to cure 'em of seeing queer once they get started." 
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Sis grew visibly depressed. Her usually tensely 
erect little figure drooped, and placing her thin elbows 
on the table she rested her chin in her brown palms 
and regarded Dill out of frankly troubled eyes. " I 
don't care shucks about none of your old hanging ! " 
she sniffed disdainfully. " There ain't ever been a 
perlice come to Paradise Alley that I couldn't beat 
a-running, and a-cussing, too, and not even half try! 
It's just that I don't see no chance ever to be plain 
me. Granny Tate used to call me a base bom brat 
before she was took to the poor house and Mr. Flan- 
nigan brought me here so's I'd be raised respectable 
and get cured of being a heathen. The Board ladies 
say I'm a object, and when she's showing off to some- 
body Miss Stinger calls me one of her dear lambkins 
that she's slaving herself to death to be a mother to, 
though she says I'm a limb of Satan when she's in one 
of her rip-snorting tantrums and there ain't nobody 
there to hear. Yesterday Miss Bumey told Mr. Blount 
that I was a tragedy, and now you've done took after 
the rest and say I'm a witch. Mrs. King is the only 
one that ever looks at just plain me, without noticing 
all of them things what folks say I am." 

" Witches see and know things that other folks 
can't get hold of, no matter how hard they try," com- 
forted Dill. "And I'll say this for ye, Sis, — never 
in all the born days of me lifetime have I ever come 
across a living critter that could see as much as ye can, 
nor yet have I ever set me eyes on one that was as 
knowing." 
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" I saw the Gray Lady this morning over in Mrs. 
King's orchard." With the desire to help that was 
so instinctive with her that she was totally unconscious 
of its existence. Sis lifted a pan of biscuit and placed 
it on the back of the big range. 

" And so yeVe met up with her again, have ye ? " 
Dill Potey was a series of comfortable curves, the very 
soles of her shoes being convex and enabling her to 
rock to and fro in a series of soothing swings when 
she was either walking or standing still. Now she 
placed her hands upon her ample hips and stood sway- 
ing rhythmically back and forth while she beamed at 
Sis. " She's some visitor at Mrs. King's, most likely, 
and sure 'tis glad I am that ye've tickled her fancy, 
for mayhap she'll be after wanting ye for keeps bime 
by. And what did she have to say this time, me 
dear?'' 

" How come I caught the devil was because she put 
me up to it." Sis spoke acidly, her face hardening. 
" She just stayed a minute and told me to be good to 
Miss Stinger. That's why I asked her about her lit- 
tle kid. Seemed to me like she'd done lost it some- 
where, and was just aching awful about that, and be- 
cause she's so bad and black in her inside. I thought 
it might make her feel better if me 'n' her could talk 
it over together. But betcher life I ain't ever going 
to be good to that woman no more. Gee! It was 
worser than when the blue-eyed Buzzlar caught a June 
bug yesterday and it was a wasp! She got real gray 
and curious looking, and then she grabbed her hair 
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brush and she sure did beat Glory Hallelujah on my 
back and shoulders! She said it was about that set- 
tling up I had last week with Lou Ella when she et 
the brown-eyed Buzzlar's cough drop." Sis slowly 
closed one big gray eye in a wink. " The truth just 
ain't in that woman. Dill Potey. Tony Little was the 
worsest liar ever I did see, but cross my heart if he 
could a thought up such a whopper as that as quick 
as she did, and then got it out so slick. She never 
even blinked when she said it." 

" It's mighty curious, but it ain't as creepy, crawly 
queer as ye are yeself, Sis." Dill's broad face was 
deeply puzzled and she looked at the child with some- 
thing close akin to awe in her eyes. " Faith, and 
there's times when I think that maybe ye ain't sure 
enough human, but have been dropped down here from 
somewhere else for a purpose. It's a work in the 
world that ye must have been sent to do, Sis, though 
what it is passes me, unless it's to show folks just 
what they are. And if ye are to tackle that job, me 
dear, ye'U surely need courage, for ain't nobody going 
to be real tickled with the speaking likeness that ye 
hold up." 

Sis nodded absently. She was privately following 
some thought germ that was prowling about in her 
mind, and besides that, the marvelous psychic power 
that had always been hers had become such a matter 
of course with her that she seldom puzzled consciously 
over the various startling ways in which it manifested. 

"Everything's mean and bad!" Sis flashed sud- 
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denly, the battle sparks beginning to blaze in her big 
eyes as she succeeded in grasping the idea that she 
had been silently pursuing. " What made the chil- 
dren go so far. Dill, if the mothers was to give out so 
soon? There's a hundred of us right here packed in 
this very house and not a single mother in the bunch. 
Why was we made just objects instead of sure enough 
children that has fathers and mothers and real homes 
and good times ? It ain't fair ! " 

To meet the wild protest against the black hideous- 
ness of a wrong that is as old as carnal man himself. 
Dill Potey could find nothing better than the trite 
platitude, " God knows, me dear, and do ye — " 

She paused, checked by the white scorn on the small 
face before her. "Well, if He done it, cross-my- 
heart-hope-I-may-die if I don't think He'll have a 
busting lot of settling up to do some day. And I'm 
mighty glad I ain't Him, when I remember about 
Buddie and Jimsey and little Prilly, and her not five 
and going blind ! " 

"Don't ye go to getting ye a grouch against the 
Almighty, Sis," warned Dill, shaking her tin biscuit 
cutter impressively at the embryonic iconoclast on the 
other side of the big table. " Don't ye do it, me dear. 
Ain't nothing so bad on folks as falHng out with the 
Lord, for it ties hard knots in every single happy 
string that they've got hitched to 'em. And, anyway, 
there's a sight more laid on the Almighty than's proper 
and respectable. Why, me dear, the devil himself 
would tuck his tail and blush through all his soot if he 
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was guilty of one-half the things that real pious folks 
piles up against their God every blessed day in the 
year." 

" Well, — if He didn't make us objects and put us 
here, who did?" demanded Sis. And before the aw- 
ful tragedy of the nameless child's " who? " the cook's 
usual volubility was for the moment hushed into an 
almost terrified silence. 

" Most generally the who is covered up." The 
words came from Dill Potey's lips with no volition of 
her own. They were uttered suddenly and involun- 
tarily, as though some power outside of the big Irish- 
woman replied to the insistent question in Sis's great 
beautiful eyes. 

"That ain't right!" cried the child, the acrid bit- 
terness that comes from an inner consciousness of in- 
justice blotting all the youthful music out of her voice, 
and leaving it dry and shrill. " For, Dill, we ain't 
covered up, not a single one of us. We are all took 
right straight down the main street every Sunday to 
church and set on the very frontest seats there, so's all 
the good folks can see us plain and not have no chance 
to forget about us being just objects." 

Profiting from her past experiences with Sis and 
her crude, but silencing logic, Dill Potey very wisely 
said nothing, but cut out biscuits so industriously that 
soon two big pans were filled. 

" It's the mother part that makes me ache so hard 
sometimes in my middle that I most can't stand it ! " 
Sis continued tragically. " It ain't fair the way things 
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is fixed, Dill; cross-my-heart it ain't! Not a single 
mother here for any of the sick and hurt and lonesome 
babies to cry on, and Prilly going blind and forgot most 
all the time by Lou Ella and left without half enough 
to eat And there's Billy King right next door with a 
big home and a beautiful grandfather and a whole 
lovely mother, all to himself, besides a uncle Matt 
and a General Jackson. And, Dill, Billy's just one," 

As her eyes rested on the small intense face, pitifully 
wistful under its splendid black hair. Dill nodded her 
gorgeously tinted head understandingly. She pos- 
sessed no knowledge of books, but of the rare soul 
wisdom that bubbles up from some deep inner source 
the cook had a Hmitless store. It showed her now 
the crushing, soul blighting thought that the child was 
struggling with, even as it told her how to reply. 
'* All the mothers in the world, Sis, ain't the born mas 
of little ones, me dear. There's women a-plenty with 
never a chick nor child of their own, yet with such 
mother hearts in 'em that if all the children in the world 
was theirs they'd still have room for others, just as 
there's women with many httle ones as never knowed 
the meaning of a real mother heart throb." 

"Didn't you never have a little kid, Dill?" Sis 
gazed contemplatively at the cushiony cook. " Seems 
like you are a mighty awful waste if you didn't." 

Dill Potey shook her head with a quickly smothered 
sigh. "Not even of one child was I ever the born 
ma to, me dear, but I ain't worrying about that, for 
if there'd been a little one of me own I'd never have 
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come here to look after the like of ye. For just as 
long as there's orphin children in the world starving 
. for a bit of mother love, ye'U find that there are orphin 
mas somewhere around to give it to 'em/' 

" Are you certain sure, Dill ? " There was a very 
great longing in Sis's face, aiid an eagerness in her 
eyes so intense it was pain. " Do you think that I've 
got a orphin mother somewhere in the world aching 
for me, same's I'm aching for her, and do you reckon 
we'll find each other some day if we both keep right on 
looking? *' 

"Don't ye be a-bothering about ye ma," purred 
Dill comfortably as she placed the last pan of biscuit 
on the back of the big range. " Why, bless ye, child, 
I'm such a orphin ma that I love all the youngsters 
here same's if they was me own. For the love of ye 
kind that ye keep shut up inside of ye is like dough 
when it's riz and ain't used. It sours mighty quick, 
and according to my notion folks could get a good 
bit more real joy out of living if they would just let 
the love that's in 'em soak right on out through their 
skins same's if it was sweat. And sure, me dear, 
there's room a-plenty in me own heart for every last 
one of ye, with little Billy King and the General 
throwed in for good measure ! " 

Sis struggled with a sigh so mighty it was almost 
more than her small body could accommodate. " I just 
wishes you hadn't growed so busting big, Dill, and 
wasn't so full of room. I just wishes your heart 
couldn't hold but one of us at a time, and then you 
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could take us separate and special so's me and Mitlie 
and the Buzzlars could find out how it would feel to 
belong and not just be." Sis seldom asked anything 
for herself that she did not include others. As she 
spoke, the eyes that met Dill Potey's kindly glance 
across the table were darkened with the shadow of 
the tragically lonely soul within. For the Paradise 
Alley waif possessed a vast capacity for loving, with- 
out the faculty of either giving her own feelings ex- 
pression or of winning love in return. And right 
there lies one of life's crudest tragedies beneath the 
blighting burden of which many a child's heart has 
silently broken. 

As she settled herself in a chair by the table with 
a big bowl and knife in her hands .^^nd a huge basket 
of potatoes at her feet Dill made a comforting sound 
that was a queer mingling of purr and cluck. " Why, 
the Lord love ye, child! The not belonging folks is 
the very ones that pushes the world up the steep places, 
for most of the helping things in life sprouts right out 
of somebody's lonesomeness. It was the lonesome- 
ness of not belonging after me Dan'el died, leaving me 
and the monkey widdys and orphins, that sent me 
here. And, bless ye, Sis, since the day I first came 
five year ago I've been that busy looking after not 
belonging children that I ain't ever had a mite of time 
to go grubbing around in me own inside to see if 
there's a lonesome bug a-howling there." 

"But I wants to belong, Dill! I'm dog tired of 
being a object. I just aches and aches to belong to 
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somebody or to something, if it ain't nothing no big- 
ger than General Jackson ! " All the sorrow of all 
her eleven not belonging years suddenly stared boldly 
forth out of Sis's lovely eyes, right straight into the 
heart of the woman peeling potatoes. Only for a 
fleeting second, though, was the beautiful, sensitive 
soul of the gutter child laid bare. Then there came a 
faint sound from the passage that led into the house, 
and instantly the Sis that had been looking at Dill 
Potey was gone, — had hidden shyly somewhere deep 
within, leaving in her place the hard-faced little virago 
from Paradise Alley, who upon the slightest provoca- 
tion swore like a trooper and fought with all the vi- 
ciousness of a wild cat 

" That's Miss Stinger ! " Sis whispered, her eyes as 
bright and keen as a ferret's. " I always know when 
she's coming, for I feel her right in my in here,— 
ker — bump I*' placing a thin, nervous hand over the 
pit of her stomach. 

And then, having unconsciously and crudely, but 
very accurately, described the manner in which a thor- 
oughly awakened Solar Plexus receives heavy ma- 
terial vibrations, Sis tip-toed across the room, and 
climbing through the window with the agility of a 
monkey, disappeared. 



CHAPTER II 

Dill Potey kept a wary eye on the door while she 
carefully peeled a potato. "Listening, and it ain't 
the first time, nor will it be the last if I know the fox 
marks when I see 'em sticking out good and plain," she 
muttered, nodding her head confidentially at the big 
knife that she held in her hand. 

Just at that moment the door that led into the pas- 
sage was thrown open and the superintendent of the 
Home enered the kitchen precipitately. " I thought 
I heard voices in here." Miss Stinger paused on the 
threshold and glanced about her, chagrin and disap- 
^intment written plainly on her face. 

" Ye very likely did hear voices in here unless ye've 
just this minute come. Sis went out but a bit ago," 
replied Dill imperturbably. 

" I don't believe that girl has good sense, Mrs. 
Vanlier and Mrs. Chilton both say that she talks 
like a lunatic." Miss Stinger spoke acidly, glancing 
keenly, though covertly, at Dill Potey. 

Dill carefully cut a large potato in two. " I don't 
agree with ye and ye friends. Miss Stinger," she said 
emphatically. " Faith and 'tis meself that thinks that 
Sis has more sense than rightfully belongs to one. 
She's after knowing what she knows herself, and sure 
she's on to what ye know, too, better sometimes than 
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ye are yeself . Didn't she tell me one day, sudden like, 
about a wart on me Dan'el's chin, and him dead and 
gone these five year or more? " 

"I have been in the dining-room/* Miss Stinger 
spoke as though she had not heard Dill's remark. 
"Miss Staflford does not earn her salt, for / always 
have to go right after her to see that nothing is wrong. 
/ never can shirk things, and Mrs. Vanlier and Mrs. 
Chilton both say that that is why people put so much 
on me ! " Complaint and self-complacency were 
amusingly mingled in the superintendent's voice. 
Even before the cook she was faithful to her life habit 
and tried to throw her own perfections into a high 
light by smearing the background thick with the faults 
of another. 

" There ain't ever been a word said afore about 
Miss Annie's shirking things." As she spoke Dill 
reached into the basket at her feet for a potato, so that 
the sparkle in her usually placid blue eyes was hidden. 
" The Board ladies has been mightily pleased with her 
for three year, and the children all love her so that 
such a yelling I never heard as we had last summer 
when she went away for a two weeks' rest. And, dear 
pretty thing, she sure did need it, for she goes on a 
run all day, and many's the night I hear her singing 
a sick child to sleep after the lights is out." 

Miss Stinger's full cheeks flushed and crossing over 
to the table she stood drumming nervously on it with 
her fingers while she studied Dill's round rosy face. 
The superintendent was neatly dressed in a white waist 
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and black skirt She was of medium height, and her 
exuberant, matronly figure was so tightly corseted 
that it gave the impression of having been scientifically 
stored in its clothes by an expert packer with the as- 
sistance of a shoe horn. Her plainly arranged hair 
was soft and plentiful, and her coarse sensual face had 
nothing attractive about it but the eyes. They were 
handsome, evil eyes — bold and bright and sultry, 
with a glint in them that told incontrovertibly of cy- 
clones, past and to come. Like all eyes, they were 
very telltale, and in their depths lay clearly revealed 
a nature whose lowest passions were absolutely un- 
bridled and of a force sufficient to form an explosive 
powerful enough to bring about its own destruction 
should the right conditions arise to touch them off. 
Miss Stinger was about thirty and possessed one 
of the insignificant, nondescript noses that belongs to 
no special class, but that is always indicative of an 
abiding desire to sniflf the sweet aroma that arises from 
other people's business, even as it is invariably smell 
proof to the unpleasant odors that all too often em- 
anate from home-grown indiscretions. It is the type 
that usually accompanies the bag-pipe temperament, 
and denotes a capacity for personal puff and blow that 
would put the most energetic steam whistle entirely 
out of countenance. 

"What was Sis talking about just now?" Miss 
Stinger's hard bright eyes rested upon Dill sus- 
piciously, though her voice was carefully indifferent 

" Pas some and mas real special," replied Dill plac- 
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idly, pealing a potato. " Poor child, she ain't old 
enough yet to know that pas don't count none in places 
like this, nor mas, either, much. Sometimes a ma 
does sneak in, but in all the years that I have been here 
never once have I set me two eyes on a stray pa nos- 
ing around." 

" It — really it is a terrible place." Miss Stinger 
shivered. " Just how terrible it was I did not realize 
until I came and saw all of those little white beds in 
the babies' dormitory. They make my heart sick every 
time I go in there and remember that a mother has 
never bent over even one of them." There was gen- 
uine feeling in her voice and her weak, peevish mouth 
softened. 

Dill nodded understandingly and began on another 
potato. "I tell ye the truth, Miss Stinger, I never 
had no such pity for fallen women as I've done 
sprouted in my heart since I came here, for I've found 
out good and well that the shame and the suffering 
that don't land on the innocent child comes down with 
a smashing heftiness on the sinful critter as bore it. 
A man ain't go no more use for the woman he's done 
dragged down into the dirt than he has for a old, be- 
fouled shoe and the sooner weak girls comes to know 
that, the better it will be for 'em. Once she's got his 
sin and hers as a living critter in her arms, it and her 
has to walk the whole black way alone ! " 

" Well, it is a comfort to us good women to know 
that the Almighty will surely punish the wicked ones 
for all the evil that they do." Miss Stinger's manner 
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was stiff with that virtuous starch that rattles so 
piously in public places, but which usually wilts with 
the rapidity of magic in private. 

" Sure, me dear, and never a bit does the good God 
come down on us for the evil that we do ! " Dill 
looked up, a beautiful calm behind the smiles on her 
rosy face. " 'Tis the foul deed itself that perches on 
our doorstep with its claws hitched in our minds, 
while its beak bores right into our hearts and tears 
and yanks our souls. I've looked at life a good bit, 
and sins is worked out one by one. Sure we don't pay 
for each one, but to each one, for every sin collects its 
own toll." 

" That sounds like what Mrs. Vanlier calls * Di- 
antha King's crack-brained notions.' " Miss Stinger 
spoke with the oracular air of one promulgating Solo- 
mon's wisdont "For my part, I have no pity for 
women who are wicked enough to break God's com- 
mandments." 

Dill Potey impaled a shriveled potato on the point 
of her knife and eyed it suspiciously, preparatory to 
discarding it. "Bless ye, me dear, don't ye worry 
a mite about God's commands getting broke," she said 
in her big, comfortable voice. " They ain't ever even 
been shook up since they was first wrote out. Crit- 
ters that's trying to do a side step just smashes head 
foremost into 'em and breaks their hearts on 'em, or 
most likely wrecks their lives. But them commands 
ain't been changed a mite by all the butting that's done 
against 'em, but stays right where they was put, point- 
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ing a mighty true finger along the straight track. And 
as for tlie poor weak critters that's run into 'em, seems 
like it ain't right to get mad at 'em for stumbling no 
more'n we would at blind folks for barking of their 
shins on chair rockers, or a busting of their noses 
against open doors." 

''/ believe in people's doing right! / always keep 
my slate clean," said Miss Stinger, folding the sustain- 
ing wings of self -righteousness cosily about her. 

" Well, mostly they will just as soon as they really 
finds out how by getting a good square squint at 
things just as they is," crooned Dill. 

The Superintendent did not reply, but walked over 
to the little back window and stood there looking out, 
ostensibly absorbed by the view that lay spread be- 
fore her. And it was lovely enough to claim and 
then hold the attention of any one, for the whole world 
seemed bathed in gold, so glorious was the late after- 
noon sunlight of a perfect April day. 

The quickening power of spring was abroad in the 
land. Its revivifying elixir permeated the air as well 
as the teeming earth, and every living thing was giv- 
ing out its life note as best it could. There was an 
unwonted animation all athrob in the greening world. 
The birds were busily engaged in house hunting on 
roof eves and in tree branches, and in a nearby garden 
a hoe, wielded by the sturdy arms of an old darky lent 
the rich breath of new turned earth to the wine sweet 
air. 

Just beyond the Home's back yard stretched a beau- 
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ti fully kept orchard, its rich grass and carefully 
trimmed trees extending to the River Road in front, 
and on the left joining the wide lawn of the Locusts, 
Colonel Thomas Ravenelle's estate. The fruit trees 
were a mass of bloom, and against the fresh green of 
the high hill rising behind it the orchard looked like 
a huge bouquet of pink and white roses. 

A wide, beautifully kept road swept along the left 
bank of the river for a distance of several miles. It 
turned where the river turned and twisted where the 
river twisted, devotedly following the zig-zag course 
of the wandering stream, climbing up steep, sun 
crowned hills to look down upon the rippling water 
and then plunging into the soft mysteries of deep 
shadow filled valleys that it might still be near that 
ever traveling ribbon of silver. 

About half a mile from the city the River and its 
Road rounded out in a magnificent curve that began 
at the intersecting Linden Lane and then extended in 
one splendid, unbroken sweep around the lofty hill 
upon whose crest stood the Locusts. 

The Foundlings' Home was on a large, bare lot 
right in the corner where the narrow lane joined the 
handsome road with its splendid homes and vast 
lawns and orchards. The Home was a plain brown 
house, whose architect had evidently been suffering 
from a packing box obsession when he planned it, so 
entirely without beauty was its square exterior. It 
was four stories, the only break in the dull monotony 
of its walls being the narrow windows on each floor. 
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•The back of the house was turned towards the man- 
sion on the adjoining hill, and its kitchen window was 
thus in a direct line with the broad graveled drive 
that led from the big entrance gates of the Locusts 
up to the wide terrace before the pillared veranda. 

" You can look right straight at Mrs. King's front 
door from this window," observed Miss Stinger, peer- 
ing eagerly towards the stately mansion on the hill. 
"You must see her real often, Dill. Does she ride 
every day ? " 

" Mostly she does," beamed Dill, looking up from 
her potatoes with kindly interest in her eyes. " And 
a pretty picter she sure do make, she sets that easy 
on her horse and him going like the very wind, sail- 
ing over fences same's a bird a-flying. He's a furrin 
critter with a real heathen name. Her pa bought him 
in Europe just for her to ride, for his heart's that set 
on her that there ain't nothing he wouldn't do to give 
her a mite of happiness. Uncle Matt told me all about 
tlie horse one day when he had the pretty thing down 
in the orchard for it to eat grass." 

" Does she always ride by herself? " Miss Stinger 
came over to the table, her eyes sparkling with in- 
terest. 

" Most of the time," was the reply. " Though 
some days Billy is with her on his pony, and some- 
times her pa. Colonel Ravenelle goes along. A most 
beautiful old gentleman he is, too, and on that great 
gray horse he rides he sure do look like a prince out 
of a picter book." 
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" Do you — have you ever noticed a tall, thin, gray- 
haired gentleman going there or riding with her?" 
asked the superintendent, her intense, almost feverish 
curiosity veiled beneath a studiedly casual manner. 
** From this back window you could easily see him if 
you were to watch — " 

"Bless gracious! If there ain't six o'clock almost 
ready to strike and never a potato is tliere in the pot 
and all them hungry children to be fed! " Dill scram- 
bled hastily to her feet, clutching her big bowl in both 
hands. " The lack a daisy me, Miss Stinger, I ain't 
a mite of time to take notice of who comes and who 
goes over at Mrs. King's house with a hundred chil- 
dren's stummicks right here to be filled ! " As she 
spoke Dill landed a double handful of potatoes so vig- 
orously in the kettle of water that there came a great 
spattering from the range, mingled with clouds of 
steam. 

" I thought maybe — " began the superintendent, 
another question on the tip of her tongue, but as more 
potatoes went tumbling into the kettle, splashing hot 
water in every direction and raising a blinding cloud, 
she left the kitchen, her little nose quivering with 
baffled curiosity. " Rolfe does go there to call on her, 
and I know it. And I'll find out about it some day if 
I have to ask Diantha King herself 1 " she muttered 
as she entered the dining-room and closed the door 
with a bang behind her. 

" Goodie me ! " Dill Potey chuckled when she was 
alone, nodding approvingly at the big clock on the 
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wall. " For once ye did be after getting to the right 
place at the right time, though 'tis behind ye've been 
ever since I've known ye. A prying into the little 
widdy's own private affairs, is she? Well, now, me 
dear, maybe I know ye better than ye'd think, and ye 
ain't wholesome, that's what ye ain't. Ain't no woman 
wholesome what listens at doors and then tries to spy 
at another woman's business, and that through a hired 
cook and out of a back winder, too. Well, so long 
as there's a bit of sense left in me red head never a 
word will ye get out of me, try as ye will, and while 
there's boiling water handy to splash on a hot stove, 
sure I'll chase ye out of me kitchen every time ye 
try it!" 



CHAPTER III 

Just as the last rays of the sinking sun were re- 
flected upon the water in a shower of gold and ame- 
thyst, a woman and a man on horseback cantered along 
the River Road towards the Locusts. 

" I do not understand — " the man began, then 
paused tentatively and glanced with open curiosity at 
his companion. As she did not reply he went on. 
" The book finished months ago, — your last novel a 
howling success, — the public and your publisher de- 
manding another, and yet — " 

"And yet — the completed manuscript has been 
locked in my desk for months, and there it may stay 
forever, though it may be sent oflf to-morrow." The 
woman glanced up quickly as she spoke, then turned 
her head to motion with her gauntleted hand to the 
splendid collie that was trotting along close beside 
her horse, his snow white ruffle and shirt front, and 
rich suit of golden tan making an attractive dash of 
color against the somber back of her short riding skirt. 

She was a mere slip of a thing, girlishly slender in 
her close fitting habit, though the upward tilt of her 
black felt hat had revealed the face of a mature 
woman. It was a charming, vivid face, colorless and 
clear cut as a cameo, and lighted by a pair of large, 
brilliant dark eyes that were almost startling in their 
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beauty, even as they were haunting in their sadness. 
There was pride and high birth in every line of the 
slight, erect figure,. Generations of purely bred an- 
cestry showed in the delicately penciled brows, the 
exquisitely sensitive mouth and in the small dark head 
that was placed with a deer-like grace upon the slen- 
der throat. She sat the spirited black Arabian horse 
that she rode with the careless ease of one who was 
thoroughly at home in the saddle, and though her 
hands were small and slender they held the reins with 
a firmness and surety of touch that spoke of an amount 
of reserve strength that nothing else about her indi- 
cated. 

" I simply can not understand why you keep delay- 
ing that book. You have a reason, surely, and a good 
one ? " The man's expression and voice both showed 
that he was genuinely puzzled. 

" One reason Tm so nice is — I never tell even half 
I know ! " Diantha King laughed as blithely as a 
child. Then with one of the quick changes character- 
istic of her she grew grave. " What would you say 
were I to tell you that since writing my novel all of the 
people in it have come to life, and that now I am wait- 
ing for them to finish living the tragedy out to the very 
bitter end — for them — before I tell the world all 
about it, — and them — in my book ? " 

" I should say that your imagination had run away 
with you," was the prompt reply, delivered with the 
indulgent smile that a very superior grown person 
might bestow upon a precocious child. 
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" Ah ! " Diantha's white teeth came together with 
a little click. Then turning her head she regarded 
him contemplatively, out of wide innocent eyes. 
" How very satisfactory you always are," she said 
blandly, her long lashes falling. " That is just what 
I supposed you would say, for that is exactly what 
the doctor in my book says — in answer to a similar 
question. And so I shall not tell you why it is I have 
refused for months to let my novel come out, even if 
my publisher is sizzling with wrath and declaring that 
I am jeopardizing my whole literary future by delay- 
ing it. I am glad that you did not suggest that I take a 
pill or apply a plaster — to check my runaway im- 
agination." The faint curve of Diantha's red lips ac- 
centuated the tiny trace of scorn that was felt rather 
than heard in her voice, and the keenness of the glance 
that she gave her companion was quickly veiled behind 
a flashing smile. 

The man laughed, a fatuous, nasal snigger that was 
totally devoid of mirth. " What a child you are, 
Diantha King!" he said, a faint note of tenderness 
creeping into the voice that he was quite as careful 
to keep bored as he was to keep his trousers creased. 
"You are really nothing but a kid even if you are 
a famous woman and the mother of a ten year old 
boy." He laughed again, the same grating, unpleas- 
ant noise that he had made before. 

Diantha did not reply, seeming to be entirely oc- 
cupied with the beautiful collie that was leaping high 
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in the air at her side, and for a few moments they 
rode in silence. 

At the first glance the man's face appeared refined, 
even intellectual, for the contour was good and the 
square chin and the broad brow were above the 
average. The second look though revealed the lumpy, 
plebeian nose, and the big, coarse teeth and thick loose 
lips of a singularly heavy, sensual mouth that showed 
plainly beneath the close-cut gray moustache. His 
unusually beautiful eyes were large and blue, but 
their reddened lids and the puffy pouches under them, 
combined with the deep lines in his shallow cheeks, 
were carnal life brands that admitted of no misinter- 
pretation. His head was small and well shaped 
though the ears were effeminately weak and delicate 
and quite in keeping with his narrow back and stooped 
sloping shoulders. 

He studied his companion for a while in silence. 
"I sometimes wonder if you ever will grow up!" 
There was genuine amusement in his face and voice 
when he spoke. 

Diantha King shook her charming head. " Never, 
if by growing up you mean growing out of things,'* 
she said with a low laugh. " I still become as wildly 
excited as he does over the fairy tales that Billy and I 
tell each other, and last Christmas eve the Colonel 
made uncle Matt and General Jackson chase me back 
into my room three times when he caught me trying 
to discover what he had put in the toe of my stocking." 
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The man bared his gray head with a quick graceful 
bow. " Ah, then Mrs. King, I hope that you will 
stay young always. It is the child side of you that 
is so charming. Try never to lose it." 

Under the short skirt of Diantha's riding suit 
there came a sudden impatient movement, as though 
a foot had been stamped vigorously in mid air. " Al- 
ways charming — because always something new, and 
therefore — amusing?" she asked, her lips curling. 
" That is all that keeping the child aside fresh and 
unspotted from the world means to — men like you! '' 
The last words were lost upon her companion for 
in response to a kick from a small boot heel Saladin 
reared almost straight up, and when his fore feet 
again touched the earth he danced gayly off down the 
Road, his beautiful lean head skittishly askew, while 
he lifted his delicate hoofs as daintily as any court 
dame would lift her satin shod feet. 

It was in front of the wide entrance gates of the 
Locusts that Diantha's companion caught up with her 
again. The big pillars loomed rugged and gray 
through the dusk, their rough stones so large that they 
looked as though they might have been piled there in 
past ages by some primeval giant when he was in a 
sportive mood. 

" That imp of a horse is going to break your neck 
yet ! " The man quite forgot to be bored and spoke 
with some impatience. 

Diantha laughed gayly, and as though he knew he 
was being mentioned Saladin arched his graceful neck 
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and did a two step across the Road and back again. 
" He is only as full of frolic as a kitten. He is not 
accustomed to the sober gait that you like, for the 
Colonel and I usually ride at the planter's pace. A 
leap over the fence and a race with Curley to the 
stables will quiet him." 

" But why risk your neck by jumping a fence when 
right here is a gate that you can go through with 
perfect safety? " her companion insisted. 

" I always wanted to fly, and a high jump on 
Saladin comes closer to it than anything that I can 
think of. And there is no danger, for I have been 
jimiping fences on blooded horses ever since I was 
a child. You forget that I was taught to ride by my 
Father who is considered the finest horseman who was 
ever raised in Tennessee." 

"Well — good by," the man said, baring his head 
and extending a hand that would have been as weakly 
pretty as a woman's but for the strikingly coarse, 
heavy thumb that was out of all proportion to the 
other fingers. "You would be wise to take my ad- 
vice and go through the gate. My Mother has taught 
me to always follow the commonsense course in every- 
thing." 

The deepening dusk concealed the amusement danc- 
ing in Diantha's dark eyes. "Ah, but there is right 
where the point of cleavage comes in between your 
view point of life and mine. You have been taught 
what you think you know by — a woman. / have 
found out what I know I know for myself, for I 
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was trained by a soldier who believes in each human 
soul's facing its own responsibilities right on life's 
firing line, and thus mastering its own lessons. ,So — 
I have discovered — by trying it, — that I can easily 
take any hurdle if I go straight at it and when the 
high jump comes remember Uncle Matt's advice, * Sot 
stiddy in de saddle and heist as you goes ! ' " 

Her companion's empty snigger grated out discord- 
antly upon the soft twilight air. " Follow your own 
sweet will then," he said, and with a bow and smile 
of farewell he wheeled his horse and rode back along 
the way that they ha'dhrome. 

Diantha sat motionless on Saladin until the curve 
in the Road hid the man from view. All the laughter 
had slipped from her face leaving a sadness in her 
eyes that brought Curley whimpering to her side. He 
stood a moment, looking up at her, a world of mute 
comprehension in his fathomless dog eyes, and then 
raising on his hind legs he laid a big dusty paw on 
her knee. 

" Our conversation was almost word for word just 
as it is written in my novel, Curley," she said, looking 
down into the collie's anxious face, her dark eyes 
grave and intent. " And since Miss Stinger has taken 
charge of the Linden Lane Home they are all on 
the stage but one. The little child is the only actor 
that is left out of the cast, and something in here," 
placing her hand upon her breast, "tells me that he 
IS even now coming in my direction." 

She gave the dog's beautiful head a quick caress, 
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and then motioning him down she wheeled Saladin 
and rode a short distance up the Road. " Poor fel- 
low!" she said, settling herself firmly in the saddle. 

* 

" He has been taught so much by his mother that I 
sometimes wonder if Rolfe Vanlier will ever really 
know — anything ! " 

With a brief word of command Diantha put Saladin 
straight at the fence. The splendid creature gathered 
himself for the jump and clearing the rocks like a 
swallow went racing across the lawn towards the 
stables with Curley scampering joyously at his heels. 



CHAPTER IV 

Mrs. Jenny Wren flapped her tiny wings and nod- 
ded her tight brown night cap vigorously to punctuate 
her remarks to Mr. Jenny. Then she danced to and 
fro on a rose twig and swore so scandalously at her 
dejected little mate that Diantha thrust her head out 
of the library window to see what was the trouble. 

" Is he really and truly as bad as all that, Mrs. 
Jenny? " she asked, laughing gayly to herself, so com- 
ical was the indigfnant bunch of fluff and fight. 
" Wasn't the bug pie nice, or do you need some more 
feathers for your bed?" For several days the two 
birds had been building a nest in the climbing roses, 
and they had become so accustomed to Diantha's 
neighborly visits through the window that they did 
not move when she spoke. Mrs. Jenny regarded her 
gravely for a moment out of a jewel bright eye, and 
then with a final indignant shake of her brown petti- 
coats she retired to her little home and settled her- 
self comfortably. 

Diantha laughed softly to herself as Mr. Jenny 
flew away on another bug hunt, and then sitting down 
on the low window sill she watched an old negro man 
who was industriously raking the perfectly clean grass 
near the drive. All nature was rejoicing that morning 
and animate and inanimate things were giving out 
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their life note in perfect harmony. The trees rocked 
the young leaves lightly to and fro in the warm breeze 
that had slipped over the river from the hills, and out 
of the brown grass-framed earth beds, there peeped 
many-hued hyacinth bells that were nodding a greet- 
ing to the sturdy little buttercups whose golden heads 
were bobbing back very politely. 

The bubbling song of the blue bird, the shrill chal- 
lenge of the pirate jay, and the sweet, mournful note 
of the wood thrush were all joining in the glad wel- 
come to spring, while the voice of Uncle Matt as he 
chanted a camp meeting melody lent a deep human note 
to the bird orchestra. 

Overlooking the wide lawn Diantha's home arose 
upon the crest of its hill, a noble old mansion whose 
walls of soft gray stone blended in perfectly with the 
blue sky and the browns and greens of the great trees 
that grew in a friendly fashion almost up to the door. 
A broad veranda surrounded the Locusts on the east 
and south sides, and on the north was a large porte- 
cochere. A wide wainscoted hall ran through the 
center of the house, with many lofty rooms opening 
into it The old mansion was furnished throughout 
with that perfect simplicity that is the very acme of 
cultured and fastidious taste, and only the connoisseur 
would have realized that beneath its roof was a for- 
tune in old rosewood and mahogany furniture and 
massive antique silver. 

The morning sun shining through the vines that 
climbed up the veranda pillars to the roof, fell in a 
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delicate lace-like pattern on the polished library floor 
where great mahogany bookcases reached almost to the 
frescoed ceiling. The golden light flickered over the 
walls of soft green, showing a few rare pieces of 
statuary in comers, and revealing many a trophy of 
the chase, the lordly deer antlers branching proudly 
above tawny foxes' brushes, and old silver mounted 
hunting horns whose rich chasings in quaint patterns 
proclaimed that they were centuries old. 

Diantha was unconsciously humming an accompani- 
ment to Uncle Matt's wailing chant, when a footstep 
in the hall made her turn, and then rise with a smile 
of welcome on her face. 

" What are you doing, Diantha? " It was a singu- 
larly pleasant man's voice with a soft Southern drawl 
that spoke from the open door. "Are you planning 
to fly ? You always insisted that you had wings when 
you were a child." 

" I have been deliberately prying into my neighbors' 
matrimonial affairs. Colonel," Diantha replied with a 
low laugh as she sank down in a revolving chair be- 
fore the big mahogany desk that stood between the two 
front windows. "Mrs. Jenny Wren is a sad shrew. 
Mars' Tom, and the way she scolds poor Mr. Jenny 
is a shame ! " 

The old man laughed amusedly and came over to 
the window. He was a very stately old man, with 
the lithe leanness of the pedigreed thoroughbred, and 
though his magnificently proportioned figure was over 
six feet in height it was as straight as an arrow and 
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every inch of it belonged to him so entirely that he 
moved with the unconscious grace of a wild creature. 
The wide, drooping brim of his black hat shaded a 
haughty aristocratic face, eagle like in its fine lines, 
with brilliant dark eyes glowing under the white 
brows, their youthful fire in almost startling contrast 
to the silvery hair and moustache. As he seated him- 
self in an arm chair facing Diantha, Colonel Raven- 
elle tossed his hat aside, revealing the fact that his 
splendid eyes were not only bright and clear, they 
were also soft and penetrating and full of the rare 
wisdom that had come to him during a long life so 
cleanly lived that seventy years found him with the 
alert erectness and elastic step of a boy. 

" What a joyous heart you have, Diantha! " he said, 
and as he looked across the desk at the daughter who 
was his only child, his proud face softened with a 
love that lay far beyond the sentimental shallows 
whose depths mere words can sound. " How have 
you managed to keep it intact all these years, I won- 
der? just as it was when you were a tiny tot and 
used to thrash my legs like a little fury with my own 
riding whip whenever I brought home a fox's brush. 
You have loved and understood the dumb creatures 
from your cradle in a strange way." The old man 
spoke musingly, more to himself than to his daughter. 

" They are not dumb to me. They tell me — Ah, 
Mars' Tom, they do tell me such wonderful, — such 
beautiful things! " Diantha clasped her slender ring- 
less hands and lifting them laid her chin upon them 
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in an attitude that had been characteristic of her from 
her childhood whenever she was thinking, or was 
deeply moved. The sadness that usually lay like a 
haunting shadow in her large eyes was banished, 
beaten out by the radiance that always came into her 
face when she spoke of the furred and feathered folk 
that she had been blood sister to all her days. " Why, 
Colonel, when I take Curley's head between my hands 
and look deep into his eyes my heart almost breaks, 
for I do not see what people call a dog. It seems to 
me that I look right straight into the depths of a 
beautiful soul that is filled with love and honesty and 
fidelity, and that it is aching, Ah, dear God 1 how it is 
aching to cry aloud to humanity to rise up in its might 
and put a stop to the needless torture that thousands 
of helpless dogs are being daily subjected to at the 
pitiless hands of the vivisectionists in many of the 
world's largest medical colleges. Think, Mars' Tom, 
of placing a little sick child in the care of a man who 
a few hours before had watched unmoved while a 
living dog's backbone was deliberately fractured so 
that a crowd of students might see how the creature's 
agony made its nerves wiggle ! " Diantha shivered 
and placed her hands across her eyes. 

" The world doesn't know that such things occur 
right under the shadow of our largest churches." 
Colonel Ravenelle spoke slowly. 

" No — but I am going to tell it ! " was the low, al- 
most inaudible reply. " My pen is going to tell the 
people things. Mars' Tom — tell them truths that are 
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so terrible that their hearts will break when they read 
— just as mine breaks when I write." 
• Diantha wore a simple morning gown of soft white 
material, cut square at the throat. Her fine black 
hair was coiled in a careless knot at the back of her 
small, beautifully shaped head, and waving loosely 
around her white forehead revealed clearlv its noble 
outlines. And as her father looked at her he started 
and caught his breath, so striking, — so almost start- 
ling, — was her likeness to Hoffman's Boy Christ. 

** And the book — how about that, eh ? " The Col- 
oneVs eyes were alight with interest. 

Diantha leaned her elbow on the arm of her revolv- 
ing chair and with her chin in her palm looked tliought- 
fuUy at her fatlier. " It is still right here, Mars' Tom, 
in the drawer of my desk where it has been for almost 
a year," she said. " It is queer, — positively weird, — 
but each day I became more and more convinced that 
I am right in my theory." 

"That there is no creative faculty?" 

"If Creation was finished in the beginning, how- 
can it be done over again, in the mind or anywhere 
else, even upon a small scale? What is always was, 
just as what was is, and always will be! And I 
believe that what we call fiction is merely a number 
of fact shadows or photographs brought together in 
the alembic of the mind and there grouping according 
to the writer's mental trend and power of reading 
clearly what has been stamped upon the inner plate, 
and then transcribing it upon paper. Thought is col- 
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lective — revealing — productive, and clarifying, pro- 
vided it is sent forth sufficiently imbued and impreg- 
nated with spiritual light to pierce tlirough the black 
fog of the great race thoughts that hold humanity in 
their soul stultifying grasp! I tell you, old Marster, 
books — paintings — sculpture — are not created 
things — they are merely shadows of existing things 
that have been mentally sighted and then described, — 
on paper — in marble, — or on canvas ! '' 

" I understand," nodded the old man, " but Diantha, 
my dear, you are swimming in right deep water ! " 

" But with a clear sea ! " was the quick retort. 
" And the reason I know the way is because for years 
every character that I have put in a story or in a 
book has walked out before me in human form soon 
after, even to the kitty cats and doggie pups. And 
it has been largely due to these weird dress parades 
that I have been holding that I have become convinced 
that every book of so-called fiction is being lived, — 
has been lived, — or will be lived. The author of a 
book may or may not possess sufficient power of con- 
centration to bring him face to face with the people 
whose personalities and lives have been photographed 
in his mentality. He may or may not have the in- 
sight to enable him to recognize his " models " when 
he does come in personal touch with them — but that 
docs not keep my belief from standing. In the in- 
stance of the book that I have been holding back 
from publication for a year now, I believe as I have 
never believed anything before, that every word in it 
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is true ! And I also believe so firmly that I can almost 
say I know, that Rolfe Vanlier is the living doctor 
whose shadow self I caught upon the highly sensitized 
plate of my mind five years ago when the whole story 
came to me. I almost cried out to him " You are 
the man," the first time that Dr. Toney brought him 
here to see you winter before last, for he might have 
stepped bodily out of my note book. Later when I 
was introduced to his mother I was as tongue tied in 
her presence as though I had been a bashful girl of 
sixteen, for in my desk drawer at home I not only 
had her exact photograph, but I also had a plan of 
her house that I had drawn to use in my story, and it 
was so perfect that I had actually placed the doctor's 
desk in the right corner! Then when Miss Stinger 
stepped out on the stage as the confidential friend of 
the entire Vanlier family, I grew dizzy mentally, for I 
had them all in a bunch.'* 

" It has been one of the queerest things that I have 
ever seen." The Colonel spoke thoughtfully. 

" It was beyond queer when Miss Stinger landed 
right here almost on my front doorstep last fall at 
the Linden Lane Foundlings' Home, put there at the 
urgent request of Mrs. Vanlier. There is only one 
character missing now, and that is the little boy. For 
over a year I have been watching them all closely, 
while they play the parts and say the little pieces that 
I have already written out for them! I have had 
whole conversations with Rolfe Vanlier that were so 
entirely word for word what I have right here with- 
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in my desk that I have felt like a petticoated phono- 
graph I I have analyzed each one's mentality just as 
Jonathan Burney would study the locomotive ma- 
chinery of a bug, and the more I see and the more I 
hear the more I am convinced that I am right in my 
theory, and also that I have written the truth." 
Diantha's face had lost its softness and her eyes 
their sadness. It was no longer a woman sitting be- 
for the big desk, but the scientist, keen eyed, — clear 
witted, — alert — ready to suffer, to dare, to do, any- 
thing to prove the truth of the thing that she believed. 

" I think you are right." The Colonel's face was 
almost as absorbed as his daughter's, and the likeness 
between them was startling. "One reason I believe 
that you are correct is, — I have never yet seen you take 
the trail of anything that you did not prove it in every 
detail before you stopped. Were I to commit a crime, 
Diantha, I would rather have a blood hound on my 
track than you, for it has always seemed to me that 
you have limitless help from some unseen power in 
whatever you put your mind and hand to." 

" I know that I am right ! " Diantha had not heard 
her father's words so absorbed was she in the thought 
that she was following. " And, Colonel, — I have not 
merely written a story. I have portrayed on paper 
a woman's life tragedy, — a criminally weak and 
wicked woman, and one who has fallen pitifully low 
— but for all that she has been more foully wronged 
than any one I have ever heard of, for there is no crime 
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so black as the snake-like treachery that would cheat a 
mother of her own child ! " 

"You mean—?" 

" I mean that the plot of my book swings upon the 
fact that the hero's mother (who is a physician) has 
deliberately lied to him and to his mistress, telling 
both of them that their baseborn child was a girl and 
that it died at birth. In reality it was a boy and lived. 
And I believe — I almost know — that Prudence Stin- 
ger is the wretched woman of whom I have been writ- 
ing! I have studied each detail as it has worked out 
and so far each fact presented to me has dovetailed in 
perfectly with what I have already written. And one 
of the weirdest parts of the whole thing is the way 
each one of them has played up to every card that I 
have thrown down, — just as their doubles do in my 
novel. Rolfe Vanlier insists upon regarding me as 
still in the early stages of my infancy and that it may 
not interfere with his benighted idea I always lock my 
mind up hard and fast if he is anywhere about. I 
never need it when I talk to him anyway. The doctor 
in my book fatuously regards the heroine as a " kid,'' 
and while he is clinging to that delusion, she very 
adroitly turns him inside out, — fishes forth his skele- 
ton, — and shakes its bones under his indignant nose ! " 

" And the end — " said the old man. " What will 
the end be, Diantha? " 

Diantha's .eyes grew almost black. " The end ? " 
she said in a voice that held a cadence her father did 
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not quite understand. " The end — for the book — 
for me — or for the people whose lives I have been 
putting on paper?" 

" For — the book and for all of you," he answered. 

" I do not know — yet. I am letting fate decide 
that. Now I am merely a spectator at the show — 
watching the little play go on towards the end. Then 
— for friendship's sake I may blur the pictures — so 
that no one can tell whose skeleton has chosen me for 
its amanuensis. Or — what is most likely, I shall let 
the book go out into the world just as it is." 

" To prove a theory you have to know — by actual 
sight, — not just by your intuition. You have to see 
with your own eyes." 

" That is true, yet if a great truth is to be demon- 
strated through my book, — don't you believe, old 
Marster, that the facts will be placed in my hands at 
the right time and that I will be shown just how to use 
them?" 

" I do not merely believe that, Diantha, — I know it, 
my dear." There was a very beautiful light in Col- 
onel Ravenelle's eyes as he spoke. 

Diantha moved uneasily in her chair. " Besides all 
that I have told you, Mars' Tom, there is something 
else." She looked at her father with an expression 
on her ever changing face that was partly amused and 
partly deprecating. 

Colonel Ravenelle's dark eyes began to twinkle, 
" Out with it," he said encouragingly, his broad shoul- 
ders shaking. " You'll really feel much better if you 
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tell it, Diantha, for there is guilt written all over you. 
Seeing things or smelling 'em, — which ? " 

" Stop it ! " Diantha ordered, stamping her small 
foot and shaking her charming head at her father. 
" ril not play, old Marster, if you laugh! " 

The Colonel threw back his splendid white head and 
shouted aloud. " Snakes or a smell ? " he demanded 
when he could speak. " You might as well tell it, for 
you always do, you know — once you begin. You are 
simply popping to any way ! " The old man gave a 
derisive crow. 

Diantha looked depressed. "Both of them this 
time," she said in a very small voice. " And the snake 
was a great big squirmy one. Colonel, and it curled 
itself up and licked its tongue out at me. I think you 
are mean to laugh ! You know from the time I could 
talk that whenever I come in contact with untruth 
in any form I always see a snake right out in space, 
just as I always smell an odor so vile that there is 
nothing earthly like it if I come close to immorality 
in any one. And I saw snakes and smelled smells 
both, in this instance so — *' 

"So — if there is any doubt in your mind there is 
none in mine, for in all your life I have never yet 
known you to make a wrong diagnosis of a person's 
mental and moral condition where you have either 
seen a snake or caught that whiflF from the bottomless 
pit. . • ." The Colonel smiled as he spc4ce, but both 
his eyes and his voice were grave. " And by the way, 
— what has become of that very tactless and inquisi- 
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live person from the Home — Miss Stinger? She 
used to be always here, it seemed to me, whimpering 
about the heartless fashion in which the world and 
every one in it had abused her She asked so many 
personal questions that she made me feel like a freshly 
cracked nut that she was trying to pick out with a hair 
pin. I have not seen her for some time, Diantha." 

Diantha King's small dark head suddenly reared 
Itself haughtily. " I excused myself to Miss Stinger 
several times, but it seemed that she could not possibly 
take the hint, so I gave her to understand that I am a 
very busy woman, with little time even for my friends, 
and that I would prefer not being interrupted by her 
so constantly. I did it very politely, Colonel; but — " 
She paused and looked at her father out of bright, 
laughter-filled eyes. 

" Plainly," supplemented the old gentleman dryly, 
with an amused chuckle. " Diantha, I wonder if you 
will ever be cured of your appalling habit of telling 
people the truth ? '' 

" You and Mother put me up to it before I was old 
enough to know any better. I used to think that every 
one told the truth the same way, Mars' Tom, — just as 
I believed that the pink icing went all the way through 
the cake ! " There was a trace of sadness in the low, 
vibrant voice. 

Colonel Ravenelle rose to his feet, a tall, imperial 
figure, a perfect type of the Southern cavalier of the 
old school. " God bless my soul, Diantha, but I 
wouldn't take a million for you, my girl,'' he said, his 
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handsome eyes alight with love and laughter as he 
stood looking down at her, his hat in his hand. " Child 
— child of mine and Pattie Byrd's, — you have kept 
your old daddy's heart young, for you have been a 
ceaseless vaudeville performance ever since you were 
old enough to talk! Go on back to your birds, my 
dear. I must find Matt and see what that dam' old 
nigger's done with my riding whip." 
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CHAPTER V 

The sun lacked a full hour of its setting on the af- 
ternoon of the day that Diantha and her father had 
discussed her book in the library. The mistress of 
the Locusts stood leaning on the rock fence close by the 
big gate, with Curley at her side. They were watch- 
ing for Billy and the Colonel, who had ridden out the 
River Road an hour or two before, and the great col- 
lie's brow wrinkled anxiously as he peered along the 
way that his small master had gone. Curley had 
started to go, too, but at the last moment he remem- 
bered an engagement with Andy Jackson that was too 
important to be broken, for the general was very exact- 
ing with his friends. 

Diantha was watching the turn in the road so in- 
tently that she did not see Dr. Vanlier coming from 
the direction of the Home, until he was close to her. 
" Good afternoon ! " he said, reining his horse up to 
the fence, and lifting his hat in greeting. " Dreaming 
about that marvelous book you have written that is 
going to come to life!" His empty, nasal laugh 
grated forth discordantly. 

" No," Diantha replied quickly with a shake of her 
dark head. "I was just thinking about the people 
who have already hopped out of its pages. Really, 
Dr. Vanlier, the publishing of that book may not be 
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such a joke as you seem to think. It would be queer, 
— would it not? — if it is so true that it causes a sen- 
sation when it comes out? Such things have hap- 
pened." 

The doctor sniggered. " Miss Stinger was talking 
to ray mother the other day about what queer ideas you 
have along occult Hues. They both think that you live 
with your pretty head in the clouds. You know my 
mother believes that every one should be practical/' 
The doctor's voice and manner always suggested a small 
boy " saying a piece " when he was airing his mother's 
views. And as he seldom made the mental effort nec- 
essary to capture an original idea his conversations 
were usually recitals. 

" So Miss Stinger has told me — oh, so many, many 
times ! " said Diantha dryly. ** But I do not care to 
kink up my little wits trying to be practical. I'd rather 
leave that side of life to the wise women like your 
mother and her friend, and remain intuitive as I was 
made. You will find that a woman usually reaches her 
goal if she follows her intuition, even if she does ride 
across country to it instead of laboriously working her 
way along the logical road." 

" You can't tell me anything about women ! " Dr. 
Vanlier smiled facetiously and smoothed his moustache 
with his weak little hand. " I know women thor- 
oughly." 

** How wise you are, O Solomon, to have solved the 
riddle of all the ages ! " Diantha regarded him a mo- 
ment through wide, innocent eyes. " And yet, do you 
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know, I sometimes wonder if you would really recog- 
nize a woman were you to meet one face to face ? I 
mean The Woman, — not just a woman. A creature 
so high she would not know how to stoop — so pure 
that if any one should try to throw mud upon her gar- 
ments it would fall off, — and yet so vitally alive and 
so broadly human that she was at one with every liv- 
ing thing ! " 

" What an enthusiastic, impractical child you are ! 
And yet you yourself are quite fair enough to be such 
an impossibly perfect creature as you have described." 
The doctor looked down into the delicate highbred face 
that was raised to his with an expression in his un- 
wholesome eyes that brought a faint tinge of pink into 
Diantha's colorless cheeks. " You are so funny that 
you do amuse me immensely ! " He laughed his cal- 
low laugh that was as empty of mirth as his face was 
of light ai)d his heart of understanding of anything 
beyond the purely physical side of life. 

Diantha turned a sigh into a low laugh. '*And 
isn't the joke a good one on the people who think that 
I was wise enough to write a real book?" she asked 
blandly. " I really am very amusing, I suppose. 
Most of us are, you know, and doubtless the greatest 
fool in the universe is the one that goes fishing for 
ideas in a — vacuum." 

Dr. Vanlier laughed again and smoothed his mous- 
tache complacently. In no way did he apply her words 
to himself, for his conceit was so asinine that he was 
bullet proof to everything but flattery. Now he made 
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a few more light remarks, and then rode away down 

the River Road just as Colonel Ravenelle, accompanied 

by a slender, fair-haired boy mounted on a beautiful 

brown pony, galloped up to the gate from the opposite 

direction. 

• •••••■• 

Dusk found Diantha King sitting alone on the top 
step of the front veranda watching the ever shifting 
light upon the hills that rose just beyond the river. 
And some of their mysterious peace and quiet lay in 
the dark eyes that she raised to Adam Blount's face 
when he came around the comer of the house. His 
home was on the top of the high hill next to the Lo- 
custs and he had walked across the lawn from his own 
place. As he loomed up out of the gloaming before 
Diantha, big and tall and angular, she was conscious 
of the quiet strength of the man, a strength and power 
that she felt anew each time that he entered her pres- 
ence, and that seemed to be one with that of the great 
silent hills. 

" Well — Wise Man ! " she said, smiling up at him 
in a friendly fashion and making an inviting motion 
with her hand towards the step. 

Adam Blount did not speak after his brief greeting, 
but stood before the steps in a characteristic attitude, 
his long legs far apart, his hands thrust deep within 
the baggy pockets of* a very shabby gray tweed coat, 
while in the eyes looking down at the slight, white 
gowned woman on the step there lay the wise stillness 
that comes from initiated living. It was the quiet 
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surety of a soul that no longer thought or believed, but 
that knew life just as it is, from both the highest and 
the lowest points vouchsafed to human view. 

" Bo-peep is sick,*' he said at last, breaking his com- 
panionable silence in a voice that was singularly rich 
and deep. As he spoke Mr. Blount settled his long 
figure comfortably on the step facing Diantha. He 
did this with a quiet deliberateness that silently pro- 
claimed that he was conscious of possessing all the time 
there is, and was therefore one of the elect who had 
climbed entirely past the hurry point in human evolu- 
tion. He tossed his soft hat aside, the movement re- 
vealing the countenance of a man slightly beyond fifty. 
His rugged face was tanned until it was almost as dark 
as an Indian's, and would have been too stern but for 
the wonderful light in the green-gray eyes and the 
singularly beautiful expression of the large mouth. 
The well cut lips were as firm as though carved from 
granite, — as was the strongly molded chin, — yet they 
were as sensitive and gentle as those of a little child. 

" I am hunting the Colonel and horse medicine." 
He ran a big brown hand through a thatch of dark 
hair that was thickly streaked with gray, and leaning 
back against the honeysuckle vines smiled whimsically 
at his companion. 

"He and Billy are with Uncle Matt at the stables 
now, and the three can tell you everything that is 
known about horses and horse medicine. When Sal- 
adin stuck a nail in his foot not long ago Uncle Matt 
and General Jackson slept with him for a week and 
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the Colonel and Billy would have gone, too, had I not 
watched them,'' 

" Bo-peep has been a little off her feed for a few 
days and I thought I'd like the Colonel to look her 
over. What were you thinking about when I came up 
— a mansion in the skies ? " 

Diantha shook her head. " Nothing so lofty as 
that/' she said with a low laugh of genuine amuse- 
ment. " I was trying to solve a problem. Adam, — 
you know more about life just as it is than any one I 
ever saw. Tell me, — is there anything quite so de- 
pressing as going on a soul hunt and each time that you 
reach out towards the thing you hope you've sighted 
to have it dissolve into space, leaving you with nothing 
in your mental fingers but one of its tail feathers? " 

"Nothing," was the emphatic reply. 

A cryptic little smile crept around Diantha's delicate 
lips, bringing a deep dimple in the center of her right 
cheek into view. " You have — tried it ? " she asked. 

** Yes," was the brief retort. 

She considered him gravely for a few moments, her 
small dark head turned to one side in a bird-like at- 
titude that she often unconsciously assumed. Her 
eyes were wide and speculative. " You — did not 
even get the tail feather — did you? " she said at last. 

" No," replied Mr. Blount, a caustic note in his voice 
that she had never heard in it before. " I merely 
clawed the air like the purblind fool that I was and 
grasped a nothingness that was not even as tangible as 
emptiness ! " 
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" Hello, Mr. Blount ! '' BiUy King's soft, musical 
twitter broke into the silence that had fallen between 
the two, and Billy's slim little figure came up the steps. 
Billy was thinner and whiter even than he had been 
several months before when he had gone with Jinks 
and Sis to take the brown dog home. He gave his 
mother a sweet, shy smile as he passed her, and going 
up to Adam he held out his hand. 

'**How are you, Billy, old chap?" As his brown, 
muscular fingers clasped the transparent hand that 
Billy extended, Adam smiled very kindly into the boy's 
fair, delicate face. There was a singularly beautiful 
friendship between the big man and the little boy. 
Probably just the logical working out of the great law 
of like attracting like, — the very genuine boy in Adam 
Blount calling to Billy King, — the very genuine man 
in Billy King answering Adam Blount. 

Billy grinned cheerfully. " I'm pretty well, thank 
you, Mr. Blount," he said in his singularly clear voice 
with its sweet Southern drawl. " Only I'm real tired 
these days. And it's a mighty awful tired, for you 
see it gets in my inside as well as on my outside, and 
laying and setting don't do it a bit of good! " 

" Go on in to Mammy, and see if some of her fresh 
milk and bread will help it," said Diantha gently. She 
spoke in wonderfully kind tones, but all the lilt had 
died out of her voice and there was no light in the 
smile that she gave the boy as he went obediently into 
the house. 
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" The little chap — " Adam began, and then paused 
as Diantha looked at him. 

"Yes, — he is — slipping away." Diantha's voice 
was as dry and as dead as dust. " He has been try- 
ing to all his tired, apologetic little life, and now — " 
She paused ; the words strangled in her throat. 

** My God, Diantha. It's tragic ! " the man burst 
out. "Don't things get any — easier?" 

" They never will," was the answer in dull, lifeless 
tones. " Do you think for one moment that I do not 
know the full tragedy of it? Do you suppose that any 
woman who has brought a child into the world that 
she cannot love ever fails to know the full horror of 
it ? The child in such a case is not the only one who 
suffers the torture of the damned." The quiet of Di- 
antha King's lovely face broke up suddenly. Her great 
sliadowy eyes grew wide and stormy and her red lips 
hard and bitter. For a flashing second Adam Blount 
glimpsed the volcano of intense feeling that lay behind 
her usual gracious indifference. 

" I do not understand — " he began. 

" How could you, or any other mere man, under- 
stand?" she flung at him. "But there is many a 
wretched woman who can! I love my child with a 
love beyond words. But Adam — I hate — I loathe 
my little son, and I always have and I always will! 
For Billy is his father's as well as mine, and I hated 
Roger so I shivered at his approach, just as I shiver 
now at his name when he has been in his grave for five 
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years. I did not want Billy, for I knew it was a crime 
against nature for him to come into the world, — 
though my heart had ached for years for a child of my 
own. My very flesh used to crawl upon my bones at 
Roger's touch, and I have shivered at Billy's ever since 
the hour that he was bom. And the most hideous part 
of the tragedy is — " 

" Billy knows ! " Adam said in a low, almost an 
awed tone as Diantha ceased speaking and rested her 
chin upon her clasped hands. 

" Yes, — Billy knows," she said drearily, and in the 
dark eyes that met Adam Blount's so trivial a 
thing as sadness had been beaten out by the tragic 
stillness of an accepted heart break. " He has always 
known, I think. And he knows that I know he knows, 
for there is a rare understanding between my child 
and his mother, though there is a bridgeless gulf just 
as wide as his life between my son and me. And the 
knowing has broken his heart as well as mine. It is 
a terrible thing to break the tender heart of a little 
child, Adam, and if you should happen to be the little 
child's own mother — oh, if girls would only wait 
long enough to know what they are doing before they 
enter into what so often means a literal hell, — not only 
for themselves, but for innocent creatures that are im- 
born ! " 

Adam Blount's keenly attuned intuition caught a 
cadence in Diantha's low voice that seemed to him to 
be an epitome of the silent agony of all the women of 
all the ages upon whom motherhood had been carnally 
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forced as a cross, instead of being divinely bestowed 
as a crown — even as Billy suddenly arose before his 
mental vision with all the tragedy of all the world's un- 
welcomed, — unloved children lying deep within his 
wistful blue eyes. 
" And yet — you are the most faithful — the wisest 

— the most perfect mother that I have ever seen, Di- 
antha." Adam spoke thoughtfully. 

" What else could I be, Wise Man? " she asked with 
the simple directness that always reminded him of 
Billy. "What do I not owe to Billy — to my Httle 
child whose own mother brought him into a world 
where he can never know a mother's love ! " 

" I have hoped that some day you would take a boy 
from the orphanage, Diantha. Billy needs a young 
companion." 

Diantha shook her head. " I couldn't," she said 
firmly. " It would not be just to Billy to bring another 
child into his home when I do not love him. Besides 
that — I would not take a foundling to raise with my 
own son. I know theoretically that all souls stand 
upon exactly the same plane before Almighty God, but 
at this stage in my development I have no realization 
of it, for consciously everything in me rises up in wild 
revolt at any such idea. I would not take a child of 
that kind into my home any more than I would meet 
as an equal the mother who gave it birth — if I knew 
it. Her acquaintance might be thrust upon me, 
through some deception — either her own or another's 

— but my door would never open to her voluntarily. 
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Narrow and contemptible ideas I know you think them, 
with your broad humanism, but I cling to them as 
tenaciously as I do to my pride in the fact that the 
blood in my veins has never been polluted by a plebeian 
strain, and that my Ravenelle nose has come down 
through countless generations just for the especial 
honor of ornamenting my face ! " 

"But — you are interested in the Linden Lane 
Home, Diantha? You give most generously to that 
and to several other charitable institutions of the same 
kind." Adam spoke thoughtfully, more to himself 
than to his companion. 

Diantha shrugged her slender shoulders. " Inci- 
dentally — just because it happens to be convenient, 
and because the Colonel wants to help everything and 
everybody that needs it. But there is not an ounce of 
real charity in it. Wise Man. The thing that ' suf- 
fereth long' never has a siren whistle attachment. 
It just does and then keeps quiet about it and feels as 
guilty when found out as though detected in a crime." 

"But — the Foundling Home is a wonderful — a 
great institution," insisted Adam. 

" It is not. It is a device of the devil ! " replied 
Diantha, rising to her feet, her face hard and bitter. 
" What is that Home for ? To give shelter to helpless 
living creatures that are literally man's lust objectified, 
just as the walls of it stand for the tears and the heart 
blood of countless wretched women whose lives have 
been blackened and ruined. We pen up a murderer 
as though he was a wild beast, because in a moment of 
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anger he has taken the life of a fellow man. But tlie 
greater criminal — the very blackest one of all — he 
who gives life to such creatures as we have herded 
like cattle in these so-called Homes, — we welcome into 
our drawing-rooms and even allow him to marry our 
young daughters! Then we very generously put our 
name down for a " liberal donation " to some such foul 
blot upon Christian civilization as that brown house 
yonder and piously call it ' charity M " 

"All men make mistakes, Diantha," Adam said 
slowly. " And most women are big enough to forgive 
them." 

" They are not ! " she flashed back at him. " They 
are merely little enough to overlook them. There are 
some things that no good woman ever forgives, — deep 
down in her heart." 

" You are hard on men, Diantha." Adam had risen 
and stood on the step below Diantha. He shivered 
slightly as he spoke. 

" I am not ! " was the quick retort. " I merely speak 
out with frightful plainness what thousands of women 
know to be the truth, though they are too cowardly to 
give it utterance. I know life and I know men, Adam. 
You must remember that I am no ignorant girl. I be- 
longed to a man for fifteen hideous years, — to one 
who thought that he owned me, body and soul, — or 
rather bodily, for souls were not much in Roger King's 
line. He accepted the fact that I had one very much 
as Billy accepts a dose of castor oil. I am appallingly 
honest, am I not?" With one of her quick mood 
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transitions her earnestness vanished and she glanced 
down at him with bright, laughter-filled eyes. 

Adam looked thoughtfully up into the vivid, ever 
changing face above him. For a moment he fought 
valiantly to throttle something deep within him that 
prompted him to take her in his strong arms, as though 
she was indeed the slight, childish thing that she 
seemed. " No — • not honest," he said at last, in his 
kind, sympathetic voice. " You are just true, Diantha 
King — as true as truth itself, — in everything." 

" Stop it ! " she ordered imperiously, stamping her 
little slippered foot. 

Stop — what?" he asked with a whimsical smile. 
Stop looking at me as though you wanted to shake 
my soul out of the sleep that I have drugged it 
into. I get along beautifully until you poke my drowsy 
higher self in its ribs and tickle its toes. Then it tries 
to stretch and finds that its legs are cramped. And 
cramps hurt. Wise Man, — ah, me, how they do hurt, 
— whether they are in your physical, mental or spir- 
itual muscles. I will have to be pulverized, I think, if 
my soul is ever to flap its wings and kick up its heels 
in freedom. Now go right straight to the stable after 
the Colonel and your horse medicine ! " 

As Adam turned away and she entered the wide 
front doors of her home Diantha wondered vaguely if 
it was the deepening gloom that made his rugged face 
look so old and so tired. 

It was long after midnight w^hen Diantha entered 
her own room and wearily closed the door behind her. 
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It was a large apartment, magnificently furnished in 
old hand carved mahogany that had grown almost 
black with age. And yet, priceless as were the fur- 
nishings, there was a strange atmosphere of simplicity 
and purity in the room that made it seem almost as 
austere as a nun's cell. 

Billy had been wakeful and restless and for long 
hours she had sat beside his little white bed in the 
next room, telling him stories, until at last his blue 
eyes had closed in sleep. Diantha undressed slowly 
and slipping a white silk kimono on over her night- 
gown she turned off the lights and walking over to the 
side window stood looking thoughtfully out into the 
night. A single light winked at her like a star through 
the trees. It came from the top of the lofty hill next 
door and she knew that it shone out of Adam Blount's 
study window. 

"Adam is the most companionable person I ever 
knew," she said with a little smile as she loosened her 
long black hair and shaking it loose, let it fall in a soft, 
rippling mass over her shoulders. " Even that light 
of his blinks a friendly eye at me through the darkness 
as though it was saying — "If you need me — call 
me!" 

For a long time the woman's slender white-robed 
figure stood motionless beside the window, while she 
watched the clear steady light that shone from the top 
of the distant hill. Then she sank down on her knees 
and flung her arms across the sill, the lace trimmed 
sleeves falling back and leaving them bare to the shoul- 
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ders. The mowilight streaming softly into the room 
plainly revealed their white, childlike slimness as she 
laid her cheek on one curved elbow and looked out into 
the mysterious stillness of the night with wide, unsee- 
ing eyes. 

"Ah, Thou — Infinite — what?" The low words 
crossed Diantha's lips in a strange breathless whisper, 
as though in answer to some voiceless call out of the 
Great Silence. '' Whatt Ah, me — whatf Tell me, 
if there is an Infinite Anything, how can I find my lost 
womanhood — my divine motherhood? Surely both 
of these were mine once in their highest perfection — 
somewhere — if not in this incarnation, then in some 
past one. Otherwise how could I feel their loss — 
how could I resent it so bitterly when I know intui- 
tively that Adam Blount demands both of them in me 
at their highest, — and does not find them ? Oh, Thou 
Infinite Something — where am I — the real self that 
I know I am, but that I can not find ! " 

A fuzzy little screech owl shuddered forth its weird 
cry, and from the tall locust tree near the window a 
brooding bird gave a low trill, the sweet note instantly 
muffled beneath her wing like the call of a sleepy child. 
Then again silence tucked its velvet robe about the 
slumbering world. 

By and by the woman arose to her feet. " Bah ! " 
she said drearily, turning towards the big canopied 
bed in which five generations of her proud old race had 
been born. " Diantha, you are a fool, — just a silly 
fool, crying like an infant in the dark, and with no 
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voice but a cry. How many women have flung out 
into infinite space just such soul calls as yours! And 
how many — dear God — how many, have received for 
answer just what you have received, and that is — 
absolutely nothing! " 



CHAPTER VI 

Dandy Jim shook himself until the harness rattled. 
Then he pawed the gravelly road, first with one 
fore hoof and then with the other, and as that brought 
no response he turned his pretty head towards the 
white cottage and blew his nose indignantly. 

" Can't you keep quiet until I get my hat on ? " a 
woman's clear voice called in answer to these demon- 
strations of equine impatience. At the same moment 
Miss Cornelia Burney appeared at the front door look- 
ing so fresh and cool in her soft gray dress and wide 
black hat that she seemed to have no consciousness of 
the steadiness with which the mercury was climbing 
upward. 

" Behave yourself, Jim! " she ordered as she came to 
the edge of the porch, where she paused a moment, 
buttoning her long gloves and at the same time ex- 
changing greetings with the splendid gray and white 
cat that was sitting on the top step. Miss Burney was 
a tall, strikingly handsome woman of fifty, with the 
fresh cheeks and brilliant dark eyes of her girlhood, 
though the soft knot of hair at the back of her beau- 
tifully shaped head and her gown were both of the 
same shade of silver gray. Miss Cornelia's well cut 
mouth was large and rather stern in repose, though 
when they chose her lips could curve into a smile of 
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singular sweetness, revealing two rows of perfect 
teeth. 

The white cottage stood some distance back from the 
road and was tucked cosily down among a perfect 
wilderness of bloom, for there were flowers every- 
w^hcrc. Roses and honeysuckle ran riot over the front 
windows and porch, and in the wide beds that were on 
either side of the walk that led from the gate to the 
house, radiant little blossom faces laughed up in joy- 
ous sun worship from every available spot. 

A neatly trimmed box hedge divided the Burney 
cottage from the big neglected yard next door. A 
large brick house stood in the center of the lawn and 
an air of general desolation hung about the place, for 
though there were many beautiful trees and veritable 
thickets of rose bushes little care seemed to be taken 
of anything. Grass grew rankly between the bricks 
in the front walk and a huge yellow tank reared itself 
up in the side yard, directly in line with Miss Cor- 
nelia's bedroom window. A few vines struggled half- 
heartedly to cover the bare nakedness of the tank's 
long yellow legs, but they looked weak and discour- 
aged, as though neither they nor the owner of the place 
cared whether they grew or died. 

On a dingy, time-rusted plate beside the front door 
of the big house was the name, " Dr. x\nthony Wayne 
Trotter." Many of the shutters hung forlornly on 
one hinge, and only two windows in the second story 
were open. From these, plain white muslin curtains 
fluttered, and out of one an old man's brown wrinkled 
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face peered down at Miss Burney. He grinned 
broadly and ducked his head with a delighted chuckle 
when she looked up and nodded him a pleasant greet- 
ing. 

"If you catch any tadpoles to-day, Jonathan dear, 
please put them in the fruit jars that I have set out 
for you on the back porch." Miss Cornelia had 
walked down the steps and paused by the open front 
window. 

" Did you call me, Connie ? " A man's face ap- 
peared between the snowy net curtains, — a kindly, 
gentle face with a bulgy forehead, and large dark eyes 
that were strikingly like Miss Cornelia's own, save in 
the expression. Hers were bright and sparkling, and 
more than a trifle sarcastic, while Jonathan Bumey's 
were wide and thoughtful with the gentle placidity in 
them of one whose inner life was lived so far away 
from all about him that things from the outer world 
very seldom reached or disturbed him. He was tall 
and rather stooped, with a large, kindly mouth shaded 
by a limp brown moustache that looked like a narrow 
strip of moth eaten fringe. 

" It was about the tadpoles and Mr. Pickwick, Jon- 
athan," explained Miss Cornelia patiently. 

"Ah, yes. Tadpoles and Mr. Pickwick — " Pro- 
fessor Burney said vaguely, blinking absent-mindedly 
at his sister through his pop-eyed glasses. He held 
a fat volume in one hand, a finger marking the place 
where he had been reading, and while he was speaking 
his glance traveled affectionately towards the book. 
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" When you catch them, Jonathan, put them in the 
fruit jars!" Miss Cornelia spoke sternly. 

Jonathan Bumey smiled benignly at the sister who 
was twenty years his senior. " I may be dull, Connie, 
but really — how could I put Mr. Pickwick in a fruit 
jar, eh? He weighs fifteen poimds, if he does an 
ounce, and besides that, I packed him in a hamper for 
you last year and I never knew until then just how 
many dozen legs a mad tom cat possesses or what as- 
tonishing hiunping power one has stored away in its 
back." 

" It was the tadpoles, Jonathan ! " cried Miss Cor- 
nelia in exasperated tones. " The last time I left you 
here alone you put tadpoles in my best cut glass pitcher. 
And when I discovered them Mr. Pickwick was on the 
hall table with the pitcher in his arms while he fished 
for your odious little frog infants! When I called 
him he deliberately kicked the pitcher off the table and 
broke it all to pieces and then hid under the house and 
refused even to speak to me for the rest of the day." 

Mr. Pickwick had been sitting on the top step, com- 
placently smoothing his white moustache and admiring 
the horizon, but at this direct mention of himself he 
walked leisurely over to Miss Cornelia and began to 
rub his handsome body against her skirt, elevating his 
plumy tail so high in the air that it made him stand 
on tiptoe. He warbled melodiously as he rubbed, look- 
ing up at his mistress out of speculative green eyes. 

Professor Bumey laughed amusedly, a pleasant 
laugh, with a fresh boyish ring in it, that told its own 
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tale of the boyish heart from which it sprang. *' I re- 
member now 1 " he cried. " All right, Connie — if I 
catch any tadpoles to-day I'll see to it that Mn Pick- 
wick does not go fishing for them. Where are you 
going, — to town?" Miss Cornelia had turned to- 
wards the gate, so she did not see the unusual gleam of 
interest in his eyes. 

"Yes," she replied over her shoulder. "To the 
Home first, and then for the rest of the day with Di- 
antha and Nancy." 

Professor Burney suddenly became animated. "I 
could very easily drive you in ! " he offered obligingly, 
dropping his book. "I — I would like to see the Col- 
onel about a beetle — " 

"Oh, no, you needn't trouble," replied his sister, 
closing the gate behind her. " I can manage Dandy 
Jim all right and I am late as it is." 

And only Mr. Pickwick, who had lingered under 
the window to turn a somersault in his catnip 
bed, heard the Professor's sigh of disappointment 
as he rescued his book and returned to his easy 
chair. 

Mr. Pickwick trotted down the walk after Miss 
Cornelia, and as she reached over the gate to secure 
the latch he climbed up on the post and looked at her, 
a mute question in each green eye. Miss Burney 
shook her head resolutely, and gave his handsome back 
a farewell pat. He warbled so deliriously in reply 
that he positively creaked, and rubbed his pink nose 
against the top of the post. As he could not speak 
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in words Mr. Pickwick had invented a very elcxjuent 
sign language of his own. 

" No ! You need not beg. Tommy, for you can not 
go." There was firmness in Miss Cornelia's voice, 
but relenting in her heart. With the wisdom of a 
diplomat Mr. Pickwick passed disdainfully over the 
firmness and by much scrubbing of his pink nose on 
the gate post he did his best to bring the relenting to 
the surface. He almost stood on his head in his ef- 
forts to make his plea irresistible. 

Miss Bumey wavered. " You remember how scan- 
dalously you acted the last time I took you to town 
with me. Tommy?" she said as sternly as she could, 
for Miss Cornelia was always as wax before a flame 
under the wily Mr. Pickwick's blandishments. 

Tommy Pickwick knew that his adored mistress was 
thinking of things that he wanted forgotten, so to 
distract her attention he laid a velvet paw upon her 
shoulder and that he might divert her mind the bet- 
ter from his past misdeeds he worked his claws in and 
out industriously. 

** Mr. Pickwick ! Do you know that you are punch- 
ing my shoulder full of holes?" demanded Miss Cor- 
nelia, stepping aside out of his reach. 

" Certainly ! " hummed the musical and tactful 
Tommy. "But what of that? Pure love drove the 
claws and then — / ivant to go!" 

" Well, you can't ! The last time you jumped out 
of the buggy a mile from here and took to the woods, 
and there I had to sit by the side of the rof^^l^v^. 

OF TH^ 
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hour waiting for you to come back ! " Miss Burney 
spoke determinedly, and untying Dandy Jim, she 
stepped into the low buggy. 

With a nonchalant flirt of his tail Mr. Pickwick 
turned his fat back squarely upon his mistress and 
sitting down on the gate post stared unwinkingly at 
the Jiouse that had sheltered him for five years. He 
ignored Miss Cornelia as completely as though she did 
not exist, his haughty manner conveying the impres- 
sion that he had climbed to the top of that gate post 
for the sole purpose of studying architecture. 

Dandy Jim carried the light buggy along at such a 
rapid rate that in a few minutes a turn in the road 
hid the white cottage entirely from view. As they 
whirled around a curve Miss Cornelia gave a low ex- 
clamation, and the delicate pink in her cheeks deep- 
ened to a vivid and very beautiful rose. A plump lit- 
tle man was just ahead of her. He carried a small 
leather case jauntily in one hand and stepped along at 
a brisk pace, though there was a slight limp perceptible 
as he walked. 

"Are you going to town, Anthony?" Miss Cor- 
nelia drew up beside the little man. Her eyes were 
very bright, though there was a hard line about her 
handsome mouth. 

Dr. Trotter looked up with a start and removed his 
hat. " Auto refused to work, so I am on my way to 
the trolley." His round rosy face grew a deep red as 
he spoke, the color extending even to the tiny bald spot 
on the top of his crown. His hair was perfectly white 
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and stood straight up all over his head, and he looked 
at Miss Cornelia out of a pair of bright, twinkling' 
blue eyes. 

" Get in and I'll drive you to the station. It's over 
a mile to the trolley from here." 

Dr. Trotter stepped into the buggy with alacrity and 
as Dandy Jim whirled them along the road they 
discussed various questions of the day. All the time, 
though, Miss Bumey had been observing her com- 
panion out of the corner of her eye. Suddenly she 
turned to him and burst forth indignantly. "An- 
thony Wayne Trotter, actually you are so shabby you 
are a disgrace to your profession. I do not beheve 
you have had a new suit of clothes for two years! " 

Dr. Trotter looked guilty. " Well — well, Cornelia, 
I really didn't need a suit this spring, and then those 
new instnmients — " 

Oh, get out, do ! " sniffed Miss Bumey elegantly. 

Do you think that you can fool me, Anthony Trot- 
ter, when I have known you for fifty years? Don't I 
know that fully half of your practice is for charity, 
and that you never collect even a third of what is due 
you from those who are able to pay? New instru- 
ments — fiddle-dee-dee ! Who was it paid Seth Bald- 
win's expenses at the infirmary when he fell off of 
that ladder in the winter and broke his ribs? And 
who took care of his whole family until he could get 
back to work?" Miss Burney jerked the reins so 
vigorously that Dandy Jim walled a surprised and re- 
proachful eye aroimd at her. " You should be stem 
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with your patients, Anthony, and see that they pay 
you promptly/* 

Dr. Trotter's round face puckered miserably. "If 
there was any real reason for it I might be stem with 
*em, Cornelia, but it takes very little for Caesar and 
me. It would have been different, you know, Connie 
— if you could have brought yourself to stand the 
tank and overlook the cork member, but you said you 
couldn't — " Dr. Trotter's tongue balked, so he 
paused and pulled his bristling white moustache nerv- 
ously. 

" No, I couldn't ! " Miss Cornelia positively glared 
at Dandy Jim's sensitive ears. " One of them would 
have been enough, but both of them together — 
never ! " 

Dandy Jim passed the little trolley station and trot- 
ted steadily on towards the city, but the two behind 
him paid no attention to the manner of his going. 
They sat in dead silence, while each looked back 
reminiscently over the dreary stretch of the thirty 
lonely years that lay behind them. 

They had loved each other from their childhood and 
when Cornelia was twenty and Dr. Trotter five years 
older, she had gone to the city to buy her trousseau in 
preparation for a marriage that the members of both 
families declared had really been made in Heaven! 

While she was gone Dr. Trotter had the old house 
newly painted and papered as a surprise for her. Then 
in his longing to make everytliing beautiful for his 
bride he had the big yellow tank erected out in the 
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yard and a pipe run from it to the house that the 
lovely new bathroom recently put in might be well 
supplied with water. 

Then Anthony Wayne Trotter, too, went to the city 
to buy himself some wedding garments, and with them 
he bought a cork leg to take the place of the one that he 
had lost when he was a very small boy. This, also, 
was to be a surprise to Cornelia. 

The day of Miss Bumey's return proved to be a day 
of surprises all around — Anthony's for her, and hers 
for him. For the impetuous young girl said she would 
not marry any man who was willing to act a lie by at- 
taching himself to an artificial leg. And then she 
vowed solemnly that she would never enter his door 
until the hideous yellow tank had been torn down. 
They were both young, and both were hot tempered. 
Cornelia's tongue was bitter and under its sting Dr. 
Trotter grew as hard as flint, and the bulldog de- 
termination that lay deep in his nature suddenly came 
to the surface. And the little man, — hurt and angry 
to the very depths of his being — swore roundly that 
the tank should stand right where it was until the Al- 
mighty Himself knocked it down, and that as he liked 
his cork leg, he would wear it as long as he pleased. 

Thirty years went by and in a big white box in her 
trunk lay Cornelia Burney's wedding gown and veil, 
just as they had come home from the dressmaker, with 
the satin slippers standing guard close by. With the 
passing years she had grown stern and a trifle bitter, 
though her temper seemed to have lost its old time ex- 
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plosive qualities. If her handsome eyes became wist- 
ful sometimes when she looked across the box hedge 
at the big house that was to have been her home, no 
one but Mr. Pickwick knew. She was a busy, useful 
woman, and if her heart was lonely she learned like 
other women to hide the ache behind a smile. 

After the death of Dr. Trotter's mother Miss Cor- 
nelia grew into the habit of taking care of his clothes. 
She did this through old Caesar, who solemnly vowed 
that he'd never tell, and each week brought her the 
doctor's linen to mend. So in secret she sewed on his 
buttons and darned his socks year after year, and if 
Anthony Trotter suspected who put in the exquisite 
stitches that made his shabby old clothes seem to pos- 
sess the proverbial nine lives, he gave no sign. 

Several times during the thirty years the little doc- 
tor had hinted broadly at his loneliness, — had even 
spoken once of their plans for having the happiest 
home in the town. But each time Miss Cornelia's 
mouth had taken on the hard lines that he had learned 
to understand and dread, so each time he had stalked 
indignantly home without waiting for her to reply, 
and a few days later he had his tank repaired and re- 
painted. 

Dr. Trotter was a very busy man, for he was a 
physician who put his heart and soul, as well as his 
mind, into the work given him to do. And he always 
forgot to send a bill if he knew that poverty was in 
the home with a patient of his. For to Anthony 
Wayne Trotter there was no fame winning, money 
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grabbing side to what he rightly regarded as the 
loftiest profession on earth. He belonged to a great 
life saving service, and realizing what such service 
has a right to demand of those who are pledged to 
it, his professional robes covered nothing that the 
whole world was not welcome to see. He lived and 
worked con-structively, never de-structively, for he 
touched the life of no man or woman that he did not 
leave it better than he found it. With this ugly, shabby 
little country doctor body saving was never synony- 
mous with soul damning. To him the body of a 
patient was a sacred charge committed to his care, — 
not something to be befouled — if he could make the 
chance. Neither had he evoluted far enough along 
medical lines to merely observe pain in others ; he was 
still man enough to feel with those who suffered. 
His practise was all through the country surrounding 
his home town and no one in tlie whole county was 
so beloved and so trusted by young and old, — by rich 
and poor, — as was the choleric little man who looked 
like Santa Claus and whom every one called "Dr. 
Toney." 

Of late years Dr. Toney seemed to have accepted 
Miss Cornelia's decision as final. He kept his tank 
repaired faithfully, though he no longer had need 
of it, for the little town had city water of its own. 
The bitter dislike that sparkled in his quizzical blue 
eyes whenever he looked at the yellow monster seemed 
in strange contrast to the assiduity with which he cared 
for it. Neither did his words and gestures always 
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carry out this devotion. " Bust it clown, Good Lord ! 
Bust it down, and don't leave a darn plank 1 " prayed 
Dr. Toney blatantly each night. And at the same 
moment he shook his fist through the window at the 
great pile that loomed up in his side yard like some 
hideous gost of his own lost youth. 

And each night for thirty years at almost the same 
hour Cornelia Burney had knelt at her window next 
door, waiting to see Dr. Toney's light go out " Tear 
it down I do beg of Thee! " petitioned Miss Cornelia 
chastely when she uttered her maiden prayers. " Tear 
it down! But be sure to spare Anthony Wayne. 
He's very dear, though stiff necked ! " 

The long drive along the sunny road was a very 
quiet one that morning. They had almost reached the 
Wayside station where Dr. Trotter would take the 
trolley for the city before he broke the silence, 

" Tve got on a spanking new one," Dr. Toney 
spoke tentatively, very much as might a small boy who 
was leaning over to blow into the horn of gunpowder 
that he had just lighted. There was a thrill of secret 
exultation in his voice and a broad smile on his red 
face. He regarded his neat little legs approvingly, 
and brought his fist down on the right knee with a 
vigorous thump. " It's the best one I've ever had, 
and I dare anybody to say it ain't just as natural 
looking as though it grew right there ! " There was 
more than a hint of boastfulness in his manner and 
in the glance that his bright little eyes threw at Miss 
Cornelia there was almost a vocal challenge. 
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Miss Burney did not reply, but sat bolt upright, 
staring straight before her, Dr. Toney patted his arti- 
ficial knee aflfectionately and hummed a little tune. 

" How many le — ah — limbs, have you, Anthony 
Wayne ? " Miss Cornelia spoke icily. 

" Ten," chirped Dr. Toney, folding his hands across 
his plump stomach and speaking with determined 
cheerfulness, " Sometimes when I get lonesome I go 
in and wind 'em all up. You've no idea of the com- 
pany they are, Connie, though I do feel kinder like a 
centipede when I look at 'em." 

" I don't care to hear anything about them, Anthony 
Wayne. It is not decent to have all of those undraped 
— unpanted — ah — untrousered le — limbs — sitting 
around." Miss CorneHa's face was scarlet. So was 
Dr. Trotter's. 

" They ain't sitting, Connie — they are standing — 
all in a row," he said meekly. " Fd give 'em away 
to some poor devil who needs 'em only something's 
wrong with every last one but this." 

** That's because you are acting a lie whenever you 
put one on." Inner pain drove Miss Cornelia's words 
across her lips with a force that sounded like a flash 
of her old temper. " If a dispensation of Providence 
removed one of your members, Anthony Wayne Trot- 
ter, then you were meant to hop, not deliberately kick 
up your heels in the Almighty's face by piecing your- 
self out with cork." 

" ril not hop like a jumping kangaroo when it ain't 
necessary ! " exploded Dr. Toney, glaring at Miss Cor- 
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nelia and then looking down with boyish pride at his 
perfectly matched little legs. 

" Providence removed your limb," said Miss Cor- 
nelia severely. 

"It didn't," retorted the doctor, shaking his head 
belligerently. "My own crass idiocy removed it be- 
cause I tried to ride an unbroken colt. Our own 
cussedness lies at the bottom of most dispensations of 
Providence, Cornelia Burney, if we'll just be honest 
enough to kick off the pious rot we've piled on top of 
em! 

"You are quite as stiff-necked to-day, Anthony 
Wayne Trotter, as you were thirty years ago." Miss 
Cornelia spoke acidly, as she checked Dandy Jim at 
a little station about a mile from the Locusts. 

" Well, you can talk until Doom's Day but you'll 
never convince me that the Almighty objects to my 
wearing a cork leg if it makes my breeches fit better I '* 
replied Dr. Trotter tartly, as he skipped out of the 
buggy as lightly as a boy. He bowed curtly, and Miss 
Cornelia's farewell nod was given under such protest 
that her handsome head moved backward instead of 
forward. 



CHAPTER VII 

General Andrew Jackson sat flat down in the 
dew-wet grass and throwing his little white head 
back, laughed silently and joyously to himself. Then 
trotting around to the other side of the big oak tree 
he peeped cautiously from behind his shield, every 
atom of his tiny body athrob with delight. For the 
General was stalking his best friend and the fact that 
the best friend was utterly unconscious, both of his 
proximity and of his espionage, filled the heart of 
Andy Jackson with the deepest and most unholy joy. 

It was early dawn and close by the rock fence at 
the lower end of the lawn stood Curley. The usually 
stately collie was digging industriously in the soft 
damp earth under a clump of locust trees, his big paws 
going with the scientific regularity of a powerful ma- 
chine. As he watched his busy friend the little fox 
terrier on the hill opened his mouth wide in another 
laugh of canine glee. For right well did he know 
what the big dog was doing. He was burying the 
partly devoured remains of a recently caught rabbit, 
and General Jackson was planning to have a purloined 
feast by and by, — just as soon in fact, — as his best 
friend's back was safely turned. He often had them 
after watching Curley bury good things to eat, for 
of all the big dog's friends Andy Jackson alone knew 
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about his plebeian habit of going off on occasional 
early dawn rabbit hunts. 

A shrill crow cut like a rasp through the fragrant 
stillness. It had suddenly crossed the roostery mind 
of a distant fowl that dawn was again abroad in the 
land and he at once tried to tell all the world about 
him of his discovery. In answer to the rousing crow 
a wailing bay came from the kennels where Colonel 
Ravenelle's fox hounds were quartered. 

Then again silence. 

The General grew tired of dancing around the big 
tree on his bouncey little legs so he sat down in the grass 
where he could keep his bright eyes on Curley without 
being seen. He was sleepy, for he had left his soft 
rug an hour earlier that morning than usual. It took 
Curley a long time to bury his catch, and the General's 
tiny white head was beginning to nod when suddenly 
he came upright in the grass, every hair on his dimin- 
utive back standing on end, — every nerve and muscle 
in his fat body tense. For a second he stared as 
though fascinated towards the rock fence, then with a 
shrill wail of almost human terror he turned and fled 
for the house. He possessed no tail to tuck, but the 
entire rear end of General Jackson was so depressed 
that his back bone formed a complete half circle, and 
as though shot out of a catapult he disappeared around 
the corner of the front veranda, without even a glance 
behind him. 

At the same moment Curley looked up from his 
task. And as he looked, the great dog increased to 
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fully a third more than his usual size, for every hair 
in his splendid coat stood straight out. His eyes 
bulged, and throwing his beautiful head high in the 
air he sent forth a blood curdling howl. It was 
promptly answered by the hounds in the kennels with 
wails of the most heartfelt sympathy. 

A tall, gray clad woman was standing in the River 
Road close by the rock fence, her form so dimly out- 
lined in the mist that she seemed almost a part of it. 
As she came closer and leaned over the fence a pair 
of deep beautiful eyes looked straight down into 
Curley's golden brown ones, and then her glance 
traveled to the face of the child who stood at her side. 
He was a singularly beautiful child, — a rosy, dimpled 
boy of three, with large wistful blue eyes and a mop 
of soft red hair with wonderful gold-dusty lights in 
it. It was cut straight across his white brow and 
" bobbed " short all around his head, the ends having 
a little kick-up that betrayed the recent presence of 
curls. He wore a dress of light blue linen and a 
wide white straw hat had slipped far back on his head 
leaving his exquisitely fair little face fully exposed. 

" You will be good to him? " the woman said, lean- 
ing over the fence and looking down at Curley. He 
had not moved but stood as though frozen in his 
tracks, one foot slightly raised, and his clear, honest 
eyes fastened on her face. " You are just a dog, but 
then dogs are kind, — they are often far truer than peo- 
ple. You will be good to him until she — " nodding 
towards the big house on the hill, " finds him ? I have 
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watched her for a long time, and she loves all living 
things. She helps all weak and defrauded things. 
When the time comes she will know what to do, — 
and will do it, — for this — this — Oh, Dog, Dog, he 
is such a tiny thing, — such a baby thing! Such a 
frightfully defrauded thing — defrauded by his own 
blood of his father — of his name — of his home — 
even of his mother. Oh, I know she was a weak and 
a wicked mother, but she was the one that Grod Him- 
self gave him, — and he had no other! He never can 
have another! " 

The woman's voice was so soft and low that it 
seemed one with the happy little breeze that had just 
waked up and slipped across the river to tell wonder 
secrets to the young leaves. 

" Bunny's — going! '* The boy chirped, looking 
up at the woman out of wide bright eyes. As he 
spoke he pointed towards the lawn with one chubby 
forefinger. 

" Come ! " the gray woman said, smiling down into 
the lovely little face. " Climb up ! " And then guided 
by her hand the child scrambled over the rough stones 
right manfully on his own short sturdy leg^4hat were 
half covered with white socks. When he landed on the 
grass under the locust trees his baby face brightened, 
the corners of his pink lips curled up and he glanced 
shyly at Curley. 

As his eyes met that mystic, tentative smile on the 
little face the great dog was suddenly galvanized into 
life. His splendid plume began to go like an agitated 
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feather duster and he grinned a broad grin of good 
fellowship straight into the sober blue eyes that were 
watching him half mischievously, — half timidly. In 
the look that passed between the two each told the 
other that he knew things, and each knew intuitively 
that the other was all ready to share that knowledge 
at the very first opportune moment. 

In response to the invitation in the look Curley 
walked sedately over to the boy and placed a great 
paw protectingly upon one tiny dusty slipper. Then 
he proceeded to flatten out his forelegs on the ground 
and dance wildly to and fro on his hind ones in the 
j^tiiiog fashion that dogs have when they invite small 
sinners to come out into the highways and the byways 
where fun and trouble lurk. 

^ ' Btmny had not yet advanced very far in the science 
of translating himself and all the wonderful things 
th&t*he knew into words, but dog language he under- 
stood thoroughly, so in response to Curley's invitation 
to come right on and be friends, he bobbed his gold 
du^ crown like ii^ hit of animated sunshine, and 
chuckled ecstatically, every line of his little round face 
and plump body radiating approval and good will. 

The woman smiled at the two well pleased, her eyes 
alight with joy. "Ah, I knew that I could trust 
you. You will be good to him until — she comes ! '' 
she said in her soft low voice. And leaning far over the 
fence she gave the boy one more smile — radiant with 
an unspeakable love — the dog one more long, long 
look. Then the gray mist that hung like a cloud over 
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the River Road swallowed her up as though she had 

never been. 

• ••••••• 

For several hours the sun-s glorious light and 
warmth had been drawing all sorts of beautiful live 
things out pf the earth, when Diantha King walked 
across the front veranda of the Locusts, with General 
Jackson at her heels. She paused to exchange greet- 
ings with an important little feathered lady who was 
keeping house in the honeysuckle vine and then shaded 
her eyes with her hand and looked intently at a splotch 
of blue down by the rock fence. 

" What has Adam Blotmt caught now I wonder ? " 
she said with a low, amused laugh, her dark eyes alight 
with interest. " He goes prowling about on idea 
hunts at all sorts of unholy hours, and he brings back 
all sorts of things that are holy — to him. Last week 
it was an outcast woman for old Kate to feed and 
clothe, and yesterday it was a tiny kitten. Adam 
comes nearer living the things that the Christ taught 
through the lips of the man Jesus than any one I 
have ever seen. Maybe — that is why he seldom 
enters a church, for truly the -great Master's path led 
to the ditches and the hedges far oftener than it did 
to the be-steepled sanctuary and the velvet lined pew ! 
I think I will go and see for myself what it is that our 
Wise Man has found to-day!*' Laughing softly to 
herself Diantha ran down the steps and walked rapidly 
across the lawn. 

Near the rock fence under the locust trees Adam 
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Blount was standing, his soft hat on the back of his 
head, his long legs far apart and his hands thrust into 
the baggy pockets of his coat He was watching 
Curley and Bunny out of a pair of amused eyes, and 
chuckling right joyously to himself. 

The great collie stood directly in front of Bunny, 
his brow wrinkled anxiously and in his golden brown 
eyes a queer mingling of fierce determination and 
friendly sheepishness. His nose was turned up sug- 
gestively, though the tip end of his drooping tail was 
w^agging feebly as though mutely asking pardon for 
the hostility of his manner. 

Bunny's bright hair was in wild confusion and his 
short dress was rumpled and grass stained. He held his 
white hat in one grimy fist and was regarding the big 
angular man before him with dignified interest. His 
blue eyes were wide and speculative and his mouth 
was kinked up into a round pink button. 

"What have you found this time, Adam?" At 
Diantha's clear voice right behind him Mr. Blount 
started and then swung round to greet her. 

" Don't ask me what / have found ! " he said, an 
undercurrent of laughter in his deep, rich voice. 
" Kindly inquire of your dog, Mrs. King. It is his 
find and not mine, and they both refuse to talk to me, 
though I have been doing my best to draw information 
from them ever since I found the two rolling over in 
the grass in a glorious frolic an hour ago." 

Diantha did not reply. She was gazing with wide 
eyes at Bunny and Bunny was staring back at her 
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with all his small might, bracing his baby courage to 
meet these new faces, by holding on tight to the big 
white button of his belt. 

" Why — why — Adam,— it is the little kid!" 
Diantha spoke in a low tone and the face she turned 
towards Adam Blount was as white as the gown she 
wore. "I — I told the Colonel just a few days ago 
that he was coming, — and — here he is 1 " 

" Certainly it is the little kid, and there is no doubt 
about it, Diantha, here he is!" replied Mr. Blount 
agreeably. He returned his hands to his pockets and 
looked reproachfully at Curley. The collie refused to 
meet his eyes and hung his head, whimpering miserably. 
" But — Diantha King, would you mind asking your 
dog where the little kid came frcMH? Curley and I 
have been friends for five years and I do not think it 
was good manners in him to growl and show his teeth 
because I wanted to take his company up the hill to eat 
breakfast with you and Miss Nancy." 

Diantha did not reply, but stook looking at Bunny 
until his big blue eyes filled with tears and his mouth 
turned down piteously at tlie corners. He still clung 
manfully to his courage and the belt button, but the 
morning had been full of new and strange experiences 
to him and the brave little heart was beginning to sink 
in a very uncomfortable fashion. 

The tears in the blue eyes promptly drove the cold- 
ness and the consternation out of Diantha's face and 
sent into it a sudden thorough understanding of all 
that the lonely baby felt as he faced the world with no 
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friend near but a dog. She extended both hands to- 
wards Bunny with a very gracious gesture. " Come," 
she invited, smiling down into the sober anxious eyes. 
** Suppose you just come right here and tell me all 
about it!" 

• The pink mouth lost its grieved curves, and the 
faintest hint of a smile crept into the blue eyes. He 
made a slight movement to go to her and then stood 
still, glancing inquiringly at Curley. vThc dog had 
walked away when Diantha came, his manner indicat- 
ing that his responsibility was at an end. And he now 
stood close to Adam, wagging his tail apologetically, 
his beautiful eyes mutely begging forgiveness for his 
recent rudeness. 

" Here he is ! " At that moment a high sweet voice 
came from the orchard, and a second later a slim little 
figure in blue calico scrambled over the fence. Sis 
paused at Diantha's side though she did not appear to 
see either her or Adam Blount who was gravely shaking 
hands with Curley in token of a renewal of friendly 
relations between them. 

Sis's eyes were wide and bright and her beautiful 
silky black hair hung loose, falling below her slender 
waist. " Why — Bunny ! " she cried, dropping on 
one knee in the grass and holding out both her tliin 
arms to the child. " Why, Bunny ! " At her words 
the boy's fingers relaxed their tight grasp upon his 
hat, letting it fall to the ground. A slow smile curved 
his lips, extending to the wide blue eyes. The light 
grew steadily brighter imtil the whole small troubled 
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face was one happy beam. Then with a funny little 
sound indicative of pure joy he trotted across the 
grass to Sis, and clasping his plump arms close about 
her neck with a gesture that was strangely proprietary 
he hid his dimpled face on her shoulder. 

" How did you know that his name was Bunny, Sis, 
and who told you that he was here ? " Adam Blount 
asked the question in a peculiar tone, fastening his 
keen eyes on the girl's face as she rose to her feet, 
one arm still clasped about the child who clung to her 
skirt with both fat fists. 

Sis started nervously, seeming to become conscious 
of Mr. Blount's presence for the first time. She 
stared at him blankly, backing towards the orchard 
fence. Her face was hard and suspicious. " I just 
knowed about him being here, that's all," she said 
sullenly. 

" Didn't some one send you for him, dear? " Dian- 
tha laid her hand on the child's thin shoulder as she 
spoke. 

Sis glanced up into the fair face above her and 
instantly her big defiant eyes became soft and shy, 
and the radiant smile curved her lips that the babies 
at the Home followed as though it was a load-star. 
" She told me that he was here," she said simply, toss- 
ing her hair back from her face with a quick, impa- 
tient gesture. "The Gray Lady did. I don't know 
her name but she comes real often and she always 
wants me to do something for Miss Stinger. She 
came early this morning when I was washing my fam- 
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bly, and she said that Bunny was right here with Cur- 
ley waiting, and for me to come quick and get him. 
And I never stopped to button the Buzzlars but came 
a running. She said for me to take him right to the 
Home and be awful good to him 'cause he's so little 
and has been treated so dirty ! " 

" I say, Diantha, what will they do with the youngs- 
ter ? " asked Adam. " The Home is so full now that 
it makes me think of a crate packed with chickens 
whenever I pass by and see the little chaps at the win- 
dows," 

" This child belongs right over there ! " Diantha 
spoke firmly, nodding her head towards the orphanage. 
" That is the place for him and Miss Stinger will have 
to arrange to make him comfortable." 

" Sure pop the Home is right where he belongs ! I 
know that good and well ! " cried Sis, clasping her arm 
about the plump little person at her side and drawing 
him close to her. " And cross-my-heart I ain't going 
to let nobody have him now I've done found him. 
He'll fit right in my fambly as easy as not, for he'll 
just match the Buzzlars and I can keep care of three 
alright I *' The soft light had died from her face, and 
her eyes were dark and hostile. She stepped back 
from Diantha pulling Bunny with her. 

''No one will take him from you — now," said 
Diantha quickly. *'Go right on to the Home with 
him and we will be over there in a few minutes to tell 
Miss Stinger how we f otmd him. It may be that some 
news of him will come to-day, but I do not think so.'* 
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Sis's eyes suddenly grew fixed and blank with a 
strange unseeing expression in them. She was look- 
ing straight in Diantha's face but the woman knew 
that she not only did not see her, but that she was 
utterly conscious of her presence. "Ain't no news 
ever coming about this little kid if they can help it/' she 
said, speaking in a dull, toneless voice. " A lot of 'em 
is going to be mighty scared about your finding him 
and sending him straight to Miss Stinger, but they 
dassent say a word. They just dassent ! " 

" Ah," said Adam in a low tone. " It is just what 
I have been thinking that it was." 

" Oh," replied Diantha in still lower tones. " I am 
beginning to understand." 

Adam nodded his shaggy gray head. " I knew that 
you would if you ever had a square look at her eyes 
when she's * seeing things.' Bunny belongs to some 
one, tlien, does he, Sis ? " he asked. 

" You just everlastingly bet he does, but they ain't 
saying a word about him. Oh, my no ! They are all 
keeping stiller'n still 1 " Sis gave a short gasp and 
looked at Diantha with wide, startled eyes. " Can't 
nobody have Bunny 1'* she repeated, a question and 
an assertion combined in her voice. 

" No," was the reply spoken in very gentle tones. 
" You have found him. Sis, and I think that he will 
be left in your hands for a long time. Go on to the 
Home now, for the little fellow needs his breakfast. 
He is too tired to be bothered with questions, even if 
he is old enough to answer them. See how dusty his 
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slippers are — he must have come a long way — to get 
here to you and to — me." 

Sis turned away, her arm still around Bunny's 
shoulders. Curley hesitated a moment, looking up 
questioningly at Diantha, and then longingly after the 
two children who were going along the narrow path 
that led through the orchard. " Run on ! " she said, 
replying to the mute pleading in the dog's beautiful 
eyes. " We will be there in a very little while," and 
with a joyous bark the collie bounded away to escort 
Bunny to the Home. 

General Andrew Jackson had been a deeply inter- 
ested, but a most unhappy observer of the group under 
the trees. He had come down to the fence with 
Diantha and was almost popping open with curiosity 
to know all about it and a deep longing to take a part 
in whatever was going on. But the Greneral idolized 
his fat little stomach and all morning his idol had 
been repeating one word with the regularity and pre- 
cision of a minute gun. That magic word was 

" RABBIT ! " 

And now with the rare instinct for maneuvering 
that had made the original owner of the name famous, 
the General had taken up his position on top of 
Curley *s buried treasure, and he was determined to 
stay right there until he had either turned into a 
stump or else unearthed the rabbit. 

Andy watched with longing eyes when Curley and 
the two children started across the orchard and then 
as Diantha and Adam turned towards the big front 
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gate he could no longer suffer in silence. He stuck 
his little pointed nose straight up in the air and lifted 
his voice in a shrill wail of acute anguish. At that 
moment, though, his bright eyes spied a tiny bunch of 
fur sticking out from under the mound of earth upon 
which he was sitting. Then it was that General Jack- 
son turned his fat back square upon the front gate 
and temptation, and a second later his little white paws 
were digging wildly after the choice morsel that would 
speedily solace all of his earthly woes. 



CHAPTER VIII 

"It is so beautiful, General Jackson, that sometimes 
I think maybe it is a little Heaven scrap that has 
slipped loose from its moorings and come down to 
earth for a while 1 '* Nancy Schuyler was sitting on 
the top step of the veranda at the Locusts, with her 
lovely eyes fastened intently upon the chain of hills 
that lay beyond the river. 

The late afternoon air was singularly limpid and 
against the crystalline sky the distant hills glowed with 
as many charming tints as might a great chain of opals 
flung down along the bank of the busy stream. 

General Jackson took no notice of Nancy's words. 
At that moment he did not feel any particular interest 
in landscapes. He was curled up in Miss Schuyler's 
white linen lap, his tiny paws crossed demurely on her 
knee and his bright eyes half closed. Andy was full of 
chocolate creams and as a result he would have been 
blissfully happy had it not been for the big blue bow 
that ornamented his neck. Whenever he caught a 
glimpse of that, the most poignant anguish wrtmg his 
heart. For the General loathed blue bows and only 
his sincere regard for Nancy's limitless supply of 
candy made him tolerate the despised decoration. 

Nancy's great golden-hazel eyes were still watching 
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the ever changing hills when the big front gate swung 
open and three people on horseback rode through. 
Billy's brown pony trotted rapidly up the wide grav- 
elled drive under the two rows of locusts, while Dian- 
tha and Dr. Vanlier followed more slowly. 

"Hello, Nan!" Billy's voice rang out in cheery 
greeting to his cousin, and then tossing the reins to 
Uncle Matt, the boy leaped from the saddle. Diantha 
and her companion rode up then and in the clatter 
that Saladin's restive hoofs made on the gravel no one 
heard the weary sigh with which the small Ravenelle 
heir sank down upon the lower step. 

Just as Diantha slipped her foot from the stirrup 
Colonel Ravenelle came around the corner of the house 
from the stables, with several lean fox hotmds frisking 
at his heels. When he saw Dr. Vanlier the old man's 
white brows drew together above his fine Roman nose. 
Instantly, though, the frown was banished and remov- 
ing his wide hat from his thatch of silver he greeted 
his guest with exquisite, old time courtesy. 

" Such a beautiful ride. Mars' Tom! " Diantha said, 
smiling down into the face of which her own was tlie 
feminine counterpart. "Away and away out tlie 
River Road Billy and I went, and then we picked up 
Dr. Vanlier and came on home in time to watch tlie 
sunset light on the river. The water seemed to be 
filled with rainbow scraps ! " 

"And you were as enthusiastic as a kid over the 
changing colors," Dr. Vanlier said with his fatuous 
laugh. As he spoke he started towards Saladin to as- 
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sist Diantha to dismount, but with a quick movement 
the Colonel was before him, and it was her father 
who swung her lightly to the ground. 

" She is far enough past her early infancy to man- 
age a horse that no other woman has ever been able 
to mount," the Colonel said dryly as Saladin started 
to the stables, leading Uncle Matt instead of the old 
darkey's leading him. 

" Mrs. King does not look strong enough to handle 
a spirited brute like that horse. Colonel Ravenelle." 
The doctor forgot entirely to be bored, and spoke with 
some real earnestness. " He'll break her neck some 
day." 

The Colonel shrugged his broad, soldierly shoulders. 
" You do not know the Ravenelles, my dear Sir," he 
said with a low mellow laugh of genuine amusement. 
" They all look like strings, but whenever any one 
has tried to tie a knot in one they have found to their 
cost that they had tackled a live wire with an inex- 
haustible battery attached. I have never yet seen a 
horse or a situation that Diantha could not master." 
With a courtly wave of the hand and a gracious in- 
clination of his beautiful white head he motioned the 
doctor towards the house. 

There was open admiration in Dr. Vanlier's blue, 
heavy lidded eyes as he mounted the steps to where 
Nancy Schuyler stood, her tall, white gowned figure 
and lovely girlish face making a strikingly beautiful 
picture against the rich green vines behind her. " A 
symphony in white ! " the doctor murmured as he bent 
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with his most studiedly graceful bow over the slender 
hand that she extended to him. 

Nancy's great golden eyes gleamed wickedly behind 
their long lashes. "Try again/' she said in a low 
tone. 

" I do not understand," replied the doctor with his 
grating snigger. 

As Nancy's red lips curled mischievously a deep 
dimple came out of hiding in each cheek. " I like new 
compliments — please," she said with a nod of her 
little gold crowned head. " Last week you told me 
that I was a symphony in blue and the week before 
that I was one in green. Tm from the Land of Cot- 
ton you know — and — in Alabama — " 

" Pretty speeches grow there on the trees," the doc- 
tor laughed. " It would require all of the old phrases 
as well as the new ones to describe — you.'^ At some- 
thing in the glance of bold admiration that he gave 
her the wild rose pink in the girl's fair cheeks deepened 
into crimson. Growing silent she went over to the 
step and slipping down by Diantha, she laid her hand 
on her cousin's knee. 

Billy had followed Uncle Matt to the stables and as 
the doctor seated himself on the step facing Diantha 
and Nancy, Colonel Ravenelle sank down into a big 
porch chair, with his hounds stretched at his feet. 
" What did you do with that little boy that Curley and 
Adam Blount found last week, Diantha ? " he asked. 

*' He is safely anchored at the Home under Sis's 
particular care," was the reply. " She has refused to 
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let him out of her sight since we found him. Miss 
Stinger has been unusually nice to the little fellow. 
He went right to her when she held out her arms to 
him, and this afternoon she brought a new high chair 
from town for him herself so that he could have it 
to sit in to-night at supper." 

" I just can not like the Superintendent of the 
Home/' said Nancy, her white brow wrinkling thought- 
fully. " I do not know why it is, but I do not trust 
her." 

At her words Dr. Vanlier looked up hastily. He had 
been admiring a handsome ring that he wore upon one 
of his slim fingers. " Miss Stinger is quite a lady," 
he said, and only Diantha's sensitive intuition caught 
the carefully covered alertness of his manner. 

" Oh 1 " Miss Schuyler's face was perfectly blank. 
"Is she?" 

" I must hurry on back to my office." No one had 
replied to Nancy's brilliant remark, and the doctor 
rose to his feet as he spoke. " I am always rushed to 
death with patients." He smirked conceitedly as he 
spoke. " You know Miss Stinger quite well, do you 
not, Mrs. King?" 

" Y — es," Diantha's voice was slightly constrained 
as she too stood up. " I met her in your mother's 
home, when she was introduced to me as Mrs. Van- 
lier's and Mrs. Chilton's most intimate friend. I ac- 
cepted her as such." 

A faint tinge of red crept into Dr. Vanlier's sallow 
cheeks. "I thought that you must know her very 
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well, for whenever she is at our house she talks con- 
stantly about what you think and what you say and 
what you do." He drew his gloves carelessly through 
his fingers as he spoke. 

" Ah, — how unkind of you to tell tales on Miss 
Stinger!" Diantha said lightly. "You really should 
be more loyal to your — patients." With a slight 
shrug of her slender shoulders she detached, herself 
entirely from the subject, and when Dr. Vanlier held 
out his hand in farewell she was her usual gracious 
self. " Give my regards to your mother, and tell her 
that in a few more days now I will send her a box of 
those roses we were speaking of last week." 

"You are most kind. My mother loves flowers 
better than she does anything else in the world." Dr. 
Vanlier spoke over his shoulder as he climbed awk- 
wardly on the horse that Uncle Matt led up. Then 
with a bow of farewell, he rode away. 

" I wonder if she really did put any undue emphasis 
on that word patient?" he mused as his horse trotted 
soberly along the River Road. Then he laughed as he 
remembered how wide and innocent Diantha's eyes 
had been. Really for a grown person Mrs. King 
was most remarkably — Ah, — what? Rolfe Vanlier's 
mind suddenly balked when it was called upon to clas- 
sify a personality that it had not developed far enough 
to posses any adequate means of understanding. The 
doctor cogitated a few minutes most profoundly, and 
then his life seared face beamed with honest pride. 
He had discovered a notion in his mentality that he 
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thought solved the problem that he was struggling 
with. 

" Diantha King's just a kid," he said aloud to him- 
self. " Fred Wilbur told me the other evening at 
the club that she is regarded by the big wigs as one of 
the leading psychologists in the country, but Fred 
don't know what he is talking about. Diantha King's 
just a kid — an awfully inconsequent, unsophisticated 
kid!" The intellectual effort he had put forth had 
wearied him tremendously, but as it had enabled him 
to properly classify Mrs. King, Dr. Vanlier felt well 
repaid for his unusual mental gymnastics. So he 
dismissed her from his thoughts with his usual nasal 
snigger. 

" How very queer it was for him to call that Miss 
Stinger * a lady.' " Nancy broke the silence that 
lasted on the veranda until the doctor's horse had 
disappeared down the River Road. "Of course she 
is merely a person, but besides that I think that if 
a man should call me ' quite a lady ' I would forget 
that I knew him the next time we met." 

" Any woman to the manor born would," said the 
Colonel. " For no man with an atom of real breed- 
ing would insult a lady by stating what should be a 
self-evident fact. I would knock a man down who 
said that I was a gentleman. By Gad, Sir, what else 
could I be, eh?" 

Diantha' shook a slender forefinger at her father 
and gave a merry little crow. " Confess that the 
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velvet coat was what roused your ire to the boiling 
over point, Colonel ! " 

"It was!" said the old gentleman. "I came of 
a race that has always bred men and women who 
were well worthy to become the wives and mothers 
of men. And by Gad, Sir, the other day when a 
creature tricked out in a velvet coat like a monkey 
on a stick placed a pill bottle in my hand with fingers 
that were as white and pretty as a girl's and then gave 
me a dancing master's bow — I — well, by Gad, I got 
out of his office! ** 

" And accidentally dropped the pill bottle as soon 
as you landed at home and then stepped on it I Ah, 
Mars' Tom, you may fool some people, but I caught 
on to your tricks long ago. And I know that you 
deliberately put your foot on that bottle I " 

" I did ! " exploded the Colonel, rising to his feet 
and shaking his splendid shoulders impatiently. " I 
believe in a man's being a man every inch of him, 
and then looking it and acting it. And that fellow 
dodges, — yes. Sir, by Gad, he dodges! He can't 
give a straight answer to a straight question to save 
his life, for I have tried him. You are a trained 
psychologist, Diantha, and are as familiar with the 
workings of the mentality as Nancy here is familiar 
with the keys of the piano. So you know that every 
act is but a thought manifested. A man is a thief 
in his heart and mind long before he robs a bank. 
And a man who dodges in his words is obliged to be 
as slippery as an eel to the very center of his being. 
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For, by Gad, we act outwardly just exactly what we 
are inwardly ! " 

" I do not think that Dr. Vanlier means to * dodge/ 
Father." There was a note of genuine earnestness in 
Diantha's voice as she glanced up at the old gentleman. 
" He prides himself upon being non-committal be- 
cause he thinks that that is English, and when he 
evades he believes that he is being enigmatic, just as 
Mrs. Vanlier very often regards her own crass rude- 
ness as the most brilliant repartee." 

" I have never been able to understand your friend- 
ship for Dr. Vanlier, Diantha." Nancy's voice was 
genuinely puzzled. 

Diantha gave her mouth a little twist and looked at 
Nancy with bright, laughter-filled eyes. " Never dare 
tell it on me. Nan, — but one reason I am so nice is — 
I seldom annoy people by filching their viewpoint of 
things. I always scratch around until I unearth one 
that is strictly my own. And Rolfe Vanlier interests 
me by what he isn't, — not in the least by what he is. 
His mother was a physician, or rather to be exact 
I should say that she was a doctor, and he has always 
seemed to me to be an animated edition of her profes- 
sion from the purely material side, — her dominating 
life thought objectified as it were. Thoughts are 
marvelous grappling hooks to send out into the invis- 
ible aether — and a soul drawn to earth by a mind 
that was literally a case of surgical instruments would 
be very apt to come into the world as an animate in- 
animate object — if your mentality is agile enough to 
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grasp anything as intangible as that. And I have 
been analyzing him to see if he is merely his mother's 
son, — and a doctor, or whether the vital elements of 
a real man and a real physician are alive in him. 
There are many wise people in the world, you know, 
who believe that certain professions unfit a woman for 
being a mother, and this case I am studying at first 
hand is far more interesting and valuable to a psy- 
chologist than whole shelves of books on the subject 
would be." 

" He prides himself upon being strong/* Nancy 
spoke musingly. She was too young to always un- 
derstand Diantha's daring mental flights, but she fol- 
lowed as far as she could, and when she was forced 
to furl her wings her sympathetic interest was genuine 
enough to more than make up for any lack of intel- 
lectual appreciation. 

Diantha laughed slightly as she tossed her riding 
hat aside and ran her fingers through her soft black 
hair. " Rolfe Vanlier is not the first person who has 
mistaken hardness for — strength,'* she said dryly. 

Nancy glanced with bright, affectionate eyes at the 
graceful, black robed figure sitting on the step, its dark 
head leaning back a trifle wearily against the vine 
covered pillar. "It's indecent to count the vertebrae 
in any one's mental spinal column when they are alive 
and looking!" she said with a merry, contagious 
laugh. "Actually, Diantha, you dissect people's 
minds as cold bloodedly as an anatomist does their 
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bones. And yet — you are so deliciously feminine and 
good to look at ! " 

"Guilty! Both to burrowing into people's minds 
and to lovmg ruffles and satin slippers! " was the laugh- 
ing reply. " Both pay, for the long squirmy tails to 
my gowns prove that a great science need not slay the 
side of a woman that revels in beautiful things, — and 
because of the other I am never deceived in people, 
though I may appear to be until I have finished analyz- 
ing them and am ready to remove the specimen from 
the pin." 

" With yoiu* knowledge of psychology, Diantha, if 
you possessed that queer little Sis's ' seeing sense '— • 
you would be a wizard." 

" It is uncanny about that child." Diantha drew her 
delicate brows together thoughtfully. "Ever since 
the first moment I saw her I have had the queer feel- 
ing that she not only belongs to me, but that she is 
literally a part of me. Maybe, Nancy, she is just my 
imaginative faculty objectified, clothed in human 
shape, you know, and running about on two thin little 
legs. We meet people as we go through life who 
typify to us what we have been — or what we may 
become — so why not find others who stand for the 
different attributes of our minds?" 

Oh, shut up!" cried Miss Schuyler disgustedly. 

Positively, Diantha King, I believe you could hold 
your own heart out in one hand and peel it with the 
other just as though it were an orange." 
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The light died out of the eyes of the woman on the 
step and her delicate, high bred face became as white 
and inflexible as though carved from marble. " I 
could, Nancy," she said in a low tone. "And if it 
was necessary to prove a point in the science that I love 
better than I do my hfe — I could drivfe my pen 
straight through it and kill it as dead as Hector." 

" And, by Jupiter, you'd do it, my girl, with a laugh 
in your eyes and a song on your lips and dare even 
your old daddy to say it hurt ! " For a second the 
Colonel's large, beautifully formed hand rested upon 
Diantha's dark hair, and the two pairs of eyes, — so 
alike and yet so unlike, — met in a smiling glance of 
perfect understanding. Then the old man turned to- 
wards the front door. 

" I'm glad I smashed that pill bottle, Nancy Schuy- 
ler ! " he said, and with a smiling nod he entered the 
house. 



CHAPTER IX 

"What an adorable old pepper pot Uncle Tom 
IS ! " Nancy watched the tall, soldierly form until a 
door at the far end of the wide shadowy hall closed 
behind it. 

''And it only flies because he is so strong and so 
true and so real himself that he demands those things 
in others and when he fails to find them he explodes 
like a stick of dynamite. Nancy Schuyler, I'd rather 
be the child of that old fire eater than to be a queen 
upon the proudest throne in the world ! " 

" But, oh, the tragedy of it all, Diantha! " Nancy 
shuddered. "When I think of men like father and 
Uncle Tom who had been reared like princes, and 
who were left at the close of the war penniless, with 
nothing on earth but their honor, my heart almost 
breaks." 

" They had far more than their honor ! " was the 
quick reply. " They had the love and the faith of the 
women who were their wives and mothers. The 
women who had lived like queens, but who went 
in rags and suffered for food during those war years 
that they might send supplies to their men who were 
at the front! And these same women held up the 
hands of our men — crushed and broken and well nigh 
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helpless though they were — through the black Hell 
of the Reconstruction. And they were our mothers, 
Nancy Schuyler ' — yours and mine, just as those 
blessed old fire eaters were the men about whose knees 
we climbed as little children — while they taught us 
what a glorious past we had had by the way in which 
they were living the present. And it is because we 
had such men for fathers and such women for mothers 
that we have been able to build up our New South 
out of the tears and the blood and tlie heart break 
and the blackened embers of The Old." 

" How you love it, Diantha 1 '* There was a breath- 
less note in the girl's sweet drawling voice as she 
looked at the rapt face of the woman on the step. " I 
often wonder if you will ever come back to the Cot- 
ton Land to live. We have missed you so ! " 

" I do not know/' was the reply. " And it isn't 
just love that I feel for my home land, Nancy. It is 
far more than that. Every fiber of my heart and brain 
and soul is a literal throbbing, vital part of the South, 
for I am not only from it, I am of it I And yet — 
the Colonel's interests are all here in the East, as are 
my own. Northern capital is invested in his coal lands 
and my publishers are here in the northman's land. 
Besides, if I am to sound the universal note in my 
w^ork I can not * belong ' to tlie east or the west, — to 
the north or to the south. I will have to be merely a 
detached atom •s-' a voice -■ — with no ' home ticket ' in 
my mental pocket, for the moment writers begin to 
localize, either themselves or their svork, they have 
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also commenced to condition the size of something 
that should be limitless/' 

" And right here in the very heart of the East you 
have managed to build up a typical Southern home. 
Uncle Tom seems to be happy here, too." 

" The Old Marster carries his beautiful happy right 
along with him wherever he goes. But there are 
times when I know that the heart of him aches for 
the spreading cotton fields — for the riot of roses, — 
the rich fragrance of the jessamine and the magnolia 
and for the moonlight song of our wonder bird. It 
gets us both in the early fall when we have but to 
close our eyes to see again the * fields of summer snow/ 
and hear the cotton pickers singing at their work. And 
now what have you been doing all the afternoon? 
I was sorry that you did not go with Billy and me." 
With an almost visible mental shake Diantha detached 
her mind entirely from the subject of her home land 
and looked with smiling interest at the girl on the 
step. 

An exquisite wild rose pink crept into Nancy Schuy- 
ler's fair face, making her look even younger than her 
twenty years. " Professor Burney was here," she 
said, studying the round top of General Jackson's per- 
fectly marked head with deep interest. " He came 
soon after you and Billy started and he had just left 
when you returned." 

"Two hours!" Diantha elevated her brows and 
gazed at Miss Schuyler in genuine astonishment. 
" Why, Nancy I I never heard of Jonathan Burney's 
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being in a girl's company two minutes if he could pos- 
sibly get away. What did you talk to him about ? " 

" I didn't talk to him," said Nancy in a very small 
voice. " He — talked to me." 

The puzzle grows deeper!" laughed Diantha. 

For Jonathan has been with the wild things that he 
loves until he has acquired much of their dumbness — 
along with their simplicity. What in the world did 
he find to discuss for two hours ? " 

Nancy Schuyler rose to her feet, a dash of crimson 
in each cheek, and a spark of fire in each eye. " Bugs I 
Bugs ! And then more — Bugs ! " she said disgust- 
edly, digging ten slender fingers into the General's 
shrinking ribs and shaking him viciously. " Will you 
think of it, Diantha King! Bugs on such an after- 
noon, and right in the face of that,: — " glancing down 
admiringly at a tiny suede slipper. " And this I " 
nodding her glorious crown of golden hair coquet- 
tishly at her cousin. 

" Poor Nan I " was the merry reply. " But Jona- 
than adores bugs, and though he is only thirty he is 
a recognized authority along many branches of Nat- 
ural History. Be good to him, dear, for Miss Cor- 
nelia's sake, even if he does bore you." 

Miss Schuyler turned towards the front door and 
Diantha did not see the wicked gleam in her beautiful 
eyes. " I will try to be just as nice as I can to Pro- 
fessor Bumey, Diantha," she said meekly, tucking the 
depressed General under her arm very much as though 
he was a bundle of dry goods. '' Not because I like 
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him or his odious bugs, you understand, but because 
you have asked me to, and then I simply adore Miss 
Cornelia ! " 

Diantha rose to follow her cousin indoors, then 
turned back as Uncle Matt came up with a rake on his 
shoulder. He was a little bent old man with the 
bowed legs of the bom jockey, and a mass of white 
wool above a kindly wrinkled face that was as black 
as tar. 

" Busy this late. Uncle Matt? " Diantha said as he 
paused before the steps and removed his hat with a 
low bow that was a very palpable imitation of the Col- 
oners courtly inclination. 

" Well, no. Missy, I ain't ter say busy persackly," 
qualified the old man. "Fm just er projecking 
erbout, dat's all. De new nigger — dat oneray yal- 
lar Jeems, — he so piert erbout work dat when I gits 
ter, er place dar ain't nuffin' left f er me ter do 'cepting 
ter rake up er few leaves." There was a distinct note 
of injury in Uncle Matt's soft voice, and in the dim 
eyes raised to Diantha's face there lay revealed a very 
genuine pain, mingled with a devotion that was close 
akin to adoration. 

"The outdoor work is too heavy for you alone. 
Uncle Matt." Diantha smiled down very kindly into 
the old black face. "And you do far more than 
just rake leaves. Who is it that tells Mars' Billy 
stories by the hour about the shy wood folk, — just 
like you used to tell them to me — and who is it that 
keeps the horses in such beautiful condition? Father 
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thinks that no one can look after Sam Patch but 
you ! " 

" Well, me 'n' Sallydin '11 just ei-bout bus* dat dar 
Jeems's yallcr haid offen his shoulders effen he gits 
ter tromping erbout we alFs stables ! " bristled the old 
man, shouldering his rake in quite a martial manner. 
" Hit ain't strength dat I needs wid er boss, Chile, 
hit's strodcrgy, dat's what it is — his wisdom sot 
square ergin mine. And I ain't needing er mite of 
holp when hit comes ter looking after dem bosses. 
Dey's my right, Missy, 'deed dey is. When me 'n' 
Mars' Tom was young didn't I ride er winning Raven- 
elle boss five year running down ter de New Or-leens 
races ? " 

" You surely did," was the smiling reply. " And 
James is not to have anything to do at the stables un- 
less you need him. Now, tell Mammy that we have 
all gotten in and are ready to enjoy the good dinner 
that I know Sally Ann has for us." 

" Yas'm, yas'm, dat I will, honey ! " beamed the old 
man, and with the hurt to his dignity entirely gone, 
he marched happily away towards the rear of the 
house. 

A few moments later Uncle Matt stood in the big 
kitchen talking to a tall, thin old woman. Her brown 
wrinkled face was stern to austerity beneath her tow- 
ering white turban whose ends were tied in front, 
where they stuck straight up like a rabbit's ears. She 
wore a blue cotton gown that had been faded by many 
washings to a soft neutral tint, and around her stingy 
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neck was folded a white kerchief that crossed upon 
her breast, the ends being tucked into the belt of an 
apron of the same snowy tint. Aunt Guinea was a 
majestic figure belonging to a bygone period, as 
she stood at the side of a big table, a long handled 
ladle in her hand. She was giving directions to the 
plump young negro woman who was preparing to serve 
dinner. 

" You*s er stiff necked ole sinner. Matt," said Aunt 
Guinea as Sally Ann placed a large kettle of soup 
before her, with an air of grave deference. " Hit's 
pintedly writ in de Scripter, ' Jedge not dat ye be not 
jedged.' " Her soft voice had the sing-song note in 
it that always made Uncle Matt nervous, for it was 
the tone she affected when she was working herself 
up to the shouting point.* 

Aunt Guinea was the prize shouter at West Bethel 
church, and much to Uncle Matt's disgust and discom- 
fort, she not only insisted upon living herself all the 
week up to what she professed on Sunday, she also 
did her best to see that his wandering old feet walked 
in the straight and narrow way. 

" I ain't a-jedging," he said tartly, edging nearer 
to the door. " I'm jest er telling you all,- Guinea. I 
reckin I knows erbout our fambly better'n you does, 
kase I'm er Ravenelle nigger and you was bawn er 
Burd. And I 'lows dat I knows sure 'nufi folks 
when I sees 'em." 

The Mammy walled up her eyes until nothing but 
the whites were visible. " I knows what I knows 
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erbout our fambly/' she intoned oracularly, waving 
the long handled ladle like it was a scepter. "And 
while I 'lows dat dat doctor gent'man what's been 
a-coming hyar ter see my white chile ain't de shore 
*nuff kind er quality dat me 'n' you is 'customed ter 
having eround, Matt, jist you riccolict dis, you ole 
cusser and blasphemer, you. Dat dar gent'man's 
pintedly made rat in Gawd's own imerge ! " Guinea's 
voice had risen almost to a chant. 

Uncle Matt squirmed beneath the condemnation in 
her stern old face. He stood in the open door turn- 
ing his hat about in his hands, and his eyes fastened 
warily upon the Mammy's waving ladle. 

" You git out, Guinea, you bawdacious ole Alabama 
nigger, you ! " he snorted. " You's a chuning up f er 
de big meeting next mont', dat's what's de matter wid 
you. And de fust thing you knows you's er gwyn 
ter knock dat kittle offen de table, and den you'll she' 
diskiver dat hit ain't safe ter mix biling soup up wid 
Scripter and 'ligious 'speriences ! " 

Before the old woman could reply Uncle Matt 
backed precipitately out of the kitchen and closed the 
door with a bang behind him. He opened it immedi- 
ately, just far enough to thrust his head through. " I 
reckins I knows er gent'man when I sees one, sence 
me 'n' Mars' Torm was raised togedder, and him de 
co'tliest gent'man in Tennessee! And don't no baum 
gent'man climb on er boss! He jest natchally gits 
on and dar he is ! " Uncle Matt literally hissed tlie 
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III 



words through his snaggle teeth at the Mammy. 
" And all I got ter say fer you is, effen dat Mars' Doc- 
tor's made in your Lawd's imerge you's powerful easy 
pleased wid your Gawd ! " 



CHAPTER X 

" We simply can not get anything intelligible out 
of the child beyond the fact that his name is Bunny. 
He chatters glibly enough about * Aunt Jane/ but who 
she is he can not tell us, and in his long discourses about 
her no mortal except Bunny himself knows whether 
he is calling down blessings or curses upon her head. 
It really is most perplexing." Mrs. Sylvester Flower's 
pretty blonde face was flushed and her blue eyes were 
sparkling with interest. 

"And it has been equally impossible to discover 
anything definite about that fascinatingly mysterious 
Gray Lady who told Sis where the boy was, and then 
sent her to find him/' cried little Mrs. Carew, flutter- 
ing her fan. "We have all questioned Sis, but we 
can get nothing out of her beyond the fact that the 
* Gray Lady comes to see her sometimes,' and that she 
always tells her to be good to Miss Stinger." 

" That girl should be punished severely and forced 
to tell all that she knows. It is my opinion that she 
could give us a great deal of information about that 
gray woman if she chose. Some low relation of her 
own, no doubt." It was Mrs. Vanlier, the President 
of the Board of Managers of the Home, who spoke. 
She was a small, slight old lady, very well dressed 
in a suit of dark gray with a pretty little black bon- 
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•net on her soft white hair. Except that her sharp 
features were a trifle thinner, — her blue eyes a little 
harder, — and the fixed smile on her lips a fraction 
more fox-like, she had not changed perceptibly during 
the years that had elapsed since the afternoon that 
she held her interview with the young woman in the 
library of her home. 

" Miss Stinger has whipped Sis severely several 
times in an effort to get something clearer from her 
regarding the Gray Woman,*' replied Mrs. Flower. 
" But when she is punished the girl simply shuts up 
like a clam and refuses to talk at all.'* 

There had never before been such an exciting Board 
Meeting in the history of the Linden Lane Found- 
lings' Home. But then never before in its checkered 
career had there been as mysterious a happening at 
the Home as the unexpected advent of Bunny. The 
boy's clothes were all of good quality and were well 
made, but there was no mark upon them of any kind, 
nor had there been found the slightest clue that could 
throw even a single ray of light upon thje mystery of 
his sudden appearance upon Diantha King's front 
lawn. The railway station was not far away, but none 
of the employees there had seen a tall Gray Woman 
and a small boy dressed in blue. 

So far as the majority of the Managers of the 
Home were concerned Bunny might have dropped 
down out of the clear sky. The minority consisted of 
Diantha King, and her opinion she had shared with 
none but Miss Cornelia Bumey. 
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Bunny could not help in the least to identify him- 
self, though he willingly did his little best His own 
name he knew and the mysterious Aunt Jane's he 
could chatter forth plainly enough, but beyond these 
three words his vocabulary was very limited and con- 
sisted chiefly of very gurgly and bubbly chirpings 
that afforded him and Curley much satisfaction, 
though they failed entirely to enlighten his questioners 
as to the existence or non-existence of his family 
tree. 

"If you were sure just how the Gray Lady is pre- 
sented to Sis's consciousness you might be in a posi- 
tion to solve at least a part of the problem." The 
meeting was over and the ladies were leaving the 
Home parlor when Diantha King spoke. She had 
had very little to say during the morning beyond 
stating the bare facts connected with the finding of 
Bunny and the landing of him under Miss Stinger's 
care. 

"You mean — ?" Mrs. Vanlier turned quickly at 
Diantha's words and it might have been the shadow 
thrown from the window awning that made her thin 
face seem so pale. She fastened an inquisitorial eye 
upon Mrs. King and repeated her question with a 
shade of asperity in her voice and manner. "You 
mean — just what ? " 

Diantha gave her an inscrutable glance. " Simply 
that it might be well to know positively whether Sis 
looks at the Gray Lady with her physical eyes or 
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whether she sees her with her highly developed percep- 
tive faculty." 

" Pshaw ! " Mrs. Vanlier did not possess the power 
to make herself felt, but she always managed to make 
herself heard, and now her rasping, dictatorial voice 
penetrated into the hall where several ladies were 
standing. " I do not believe in any of that psychic 
stuff." 

"It is not a case of believing," replied Diantha 
quietly. " It is merely an instance where knowledge 
of a fact would be valuable. The law of elimination 
is a great convenience sometimes in helping us to un- 
derstand — puzzles. Very often by simply finding 
out what a thing is not, we have what it is left within 
our grasp." 

Diantha passed on out to the front door and with 
a sniff Mrs. Vanlier turned to her daughter, who stood 
at her elbow. " Diantha King hasn't a single com- 
mon sense idea in her head ! " she said. 

" Harry says that she has forgotten more about 
psychological and occult things than the majority of 
people ever know," replied Mrs. Chilton. Her round 
full face was so well cared for that her fifty years 
had succeeded in etching but few lines upon it. Her 
hair was almost white and in her pretty dark eyes 
there lay a certain womanly sweetness that was rather 
attractive. She was stiff and unresponsive and had 
been so carefully trained, both mentally and physically 
that all individuality and spontaneity had been ex- 
tracted from her manner and conversation. 
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" Harry says ! " mocked Mrs. Vanlier. " I am sur- 
prised, May, that you should be foolish enough to 
pay the slightest attention to anything that Harry 
Chilton says ! " Her manner was withering and with 
a little stifled sigh Mrs. Chilton subsided. 

" You should have been at church Sunday, Cor- 
nelia." Mrs. Vanlier turned with a smile to Miss 
Burney, who came down the stairs and into the room 
just then. She had been up to see Miss Annie. " Mr. 
Turner preached a most remarkable sermon. He does 
interpret the Scripture in such a comforting manner. 
His conception of God is very uplifting." 

" I'm glad I wasn't there," Miss Cornelia replied 
with an emphatic nod of her handsome head. " I do 
not want a diluted solution of Almighty God served 
up to me after it has been strained through some mere 
man's mentality. I do not need a pre-digested God 
any more than I do a pre-digested breakfast food, and 
I had just as soon borrow some one's skin as their 
conception of Deity. I've no intention of trying to 
hop to Heaven with somebody's book or somebody's 
idea stuck under my spiritual arms for a crutch, I 
tell you! For if you take some one's view of religion 
all you get is a borrowed notion, and a borrowed no- 
tion is a very unreliable compass to steer your life 
boat by. The Creator and the Created together in 
the bush can usually settle things in a very satisfac- 
tory manner! " 

Miss Cornelia was busily gathering up her bag and 
various bundles while she talked and when she turned 
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around she found that she was alone in the room, 
Mrs. VanHer and her daughter having joined the 
other ladies at the front door. Miss Bumey chuckled 
good naturedly. " Well — it may be that I was the 
one who needed that sermon since I was the only one 
to hear it," she said. " Sometimes the best preaching 
is done where there's but one to be the speaker and 
the hearer. And I suppose we could all travel 
Heavenward at a faster gait if we would only exer- 
cise the climbing muscles in our own spiritual legs in- 
stead of trying to kick our brother into the path that 
we think he should walk in." She was still smiling, 
both to and at herself, when she stepped out into the 
yard. 

" That girl should never have been put here. She 
has been a veritable firebrand ever since she came." 
Mrs. Vanlier was talking to Mrs. Chilton just outside 
the front door. She nodded towards Sis, who was in 
the side yard trying to help a small toddler master 
the difficult trick of balancing himself on two fat 
wobbly legs. His progress was necessarily slow, for 
each foot insisted upon going off independently in a 
direction opposite to the one that its companion was 
following. Bunny and the Buzzlars were laughing 
and shouting right joyously at Sis's side, doing their 
small best to assist at the lesson. There were few toys 
at the Home for the smaller children, so the little chaps 
were obliged to play with each other, if they played 
at all. 

"Peter Flannigan — the big Irish merchant from 
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Paradise Alley — asked us to take her," said Mrs. 
Chilton. Her voice was unpleasantly nasal, though 
it was refined and had evidently been quite as carefully 
trained as had her face and manner. " He has been 
wonderfully generous to the Home and when he 
brought this girl to us we felt it was right to take her 
in, even if we were sadly crowded." Miss Stinger 
appeared at the front door just then and Mrs. Chilton 
hurried away to speak to her. For in spite of her 
studiedly careful and prim manner there was a de- 
cidedly coarse fiber in the older woman's mental make- 
up and that lower, weaker side of her found in the 
Superintendent of the Home a singularly congenial 
companion. 

"But — / was not consulted!'* Mrs. Vanlier 
spoke in her deepest bass, a voice that usually im- 
pressed her hearers mightily. 

But Cornelia Burney was singularly hard to impress, 
and as she looked down from her imposing height 
upon the little old lady before her, her bright eyes were 
twinkling with suppressed amusement. " Sometimes, 
Mrs. Vanlier, the Almighty manages to slip in a little 
piece of His work before you catch up with Him," 
she said with a chuckle. " Sis was voted in while 
you were away at the shore for a rest, — you know 
you had rather a hard fight of it to land Miss Stinger 
here. She is not popular and can't even hold a candle 
to Annie Stafford, who does all the work, though your 
friend claims and gets all of the credit ! " 

" Why didn't Miss Stinger keep her out ? It seems 
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to me she could have clone so/' insisted Mrs. Vanlier. 
She threw a dark glance of bitter dislike — and some- 
thing else — at the little group in the side yard, but 
Sis and the other children were too busy to notice it. 

" Oh, your henchman did her best, Mrs. Vanlier! " 
Miss Cornelia said dryly. " But sometimes, you 
know, it is rather difficult to balk the Almighty when 
He starts out to do something for one of His own. 
And unless I am sadly mistaken that child yonder is 
not only His own, but she has been sent into the world 
as well as into the Home to do some of His work." 

" I have been doing the Lord's work for fifty years, 
Cornelia, and I do not agree with you about this Sis. 
She is a disturbing element and has caused a great 
deal of trouble to poor dear Miss Stinger already. 
She is a constant source of anxiety to her, for she has 
told me so." Mrs. Vanlier spoke in her usual dicta- 
torial manner. " Miss Stinger has asked me several 
times if there wasn't some way to have Sis removed." 

Miss Cornelia chuckled sardonically. " Doing the 
Lord's work and attending to His business are two 
very different things," she said. "And in spite of all 
that Miss Stinger could do to keep her out, Sis is right 
here in the Home, and she is going to stay for the 
present, though I feel sure she has caused the Super- 
intendent a good deal of anxiety." 

Mrs. Chilton and Miss Stinger came up together 
just then, walking arm in arm in true sisterly fashion. 
They were discussing Sis and paused to look at the 
little group in the side yard. 
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"They say that her mother was — bad!"cmfwy 
Stinger's small nose was elevated chastely and she 
uttered the obnoxious word as though she was lifting 
it in a pair of mental tongs. 

" Women who bring such children into the 
world should be wiped off of the face of the 
earth ! " declaimed Mrs. Vanlier in the tones that 
she used when she was leading the Ladies' Prayer 
Meeting. 

" That they should ! " agreed Miss Stinger fervently. 
With the blind devotion of the typical toady she al- 
ways acted chorus to anything that either Mrs. Van- 
lier or Mrs. Chilton said. And, anyway, nothing 
makes so satisfactory a blotting pad for soaking up 
the inkiness of one's own sins as does a pious con- 
templation of another's mistakes. 

" Really such creatures as that little rowdy Sis 
and the woman who bore her should never have been 
born at all! " Mrs. Vanlier was warming most nobly 
to her work. She had been a leader in her church 
for many years and she gave her opinion now in the 
authoritative manner of one who knew all about it. 
" They are mistakes." 

Miss Burney and Mrs. Chilton were half way to the 
gate, but Cornelia glanced back over her shoulder. 
" Dear me, Mrs. Vanlier ! " she chirped in her blithe 
voice. " What a pity the Almighty did not consult 
you before He created them. Then maybe He would 
not have made so many mistakes." 

"Cornelia, your manner of speaking of the Al- 
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mighty is positively — familiar ! " Mrs. Vanlier's 
tone was magisterial. 

Miss Cornelia looked around for a moment, a very 
beautiful light in her handsome eyes. " It often 
seems that way, Mrs. Vanlier, when one who knows 
her God speaks of Him to those who merely pray to 
Him," she said simply. 

" Miss Bumey is getting notions that are quite 
as queer as Diantha King's," said Mrs. Vanlier. 

" That she is. I have noticed it. They are always 
together, those two. And they have such queer ideas 
that I have just stopped going to Mrs. King's entirely." 
When she was with her superiors Miss Stinger's man- 
ner was always compellingly persuading, and as she 
answered Mrs. Vanlier her voice almost seemed to 
possess visible hooks. 

" Diantha King has very peculiar notions. I think 
that they should be watched!" Mrs. Vanlier spoke 
as though the things she mentioned might have been 
a collection of untamed jungle beasts that were in- 
sufficiently caged. 

" She is interested in all sorts of curious psychic 
doings, too. I know all about it, for I have heard 
her discuss them ! " Miss Stinger looked as profound 
as her coarse, heavy face would allow. "And she 
doesn't like northern people, either, for she thinks 
that they are hard and unresponsive." The superin- 
tendent's voice had become like unto an oily solution 
that she carefully injected into Mrs. Vanlier's eagerly 
pricked up ears. 
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"Besides her queer notions, Diantha King writes 
about very peculiar people. It is exceedingly strange 
for her to know so much about the slums. / am a 
lady and I do not know anything about such places. 
Then the people in her books use very — ah — very 
strong language. I am not accustomed to that, 
either!" 

" She must have a very coarse mind to write about 
that class of people. As for me, I just can't stand 
common folks ! " chorused Miss Stinger with eager 
servility, and her smooth braids and Mrs. Vanlier's 
neat little French bonnet bobbed happily together, 
very much as might the heads of two hens dissecting 
a bug. 

" Now, you are too sensible a woman. Miss Stinger, 
to ever become interested in occultism or to pay the 
slightest attention to anything that Mrs. King believes 
or that that cracked little Sis might say." Mrs. Van- 
lier gave the young woman a keen, probing glance. 

" That Sis — she sees things ! " Miss Stinger's 
vulgar face paled. "She really does, Mrs. Vanlier; 
there isn't any doubt about it ! " 

" Well, you must just pay no attention to her and 
tell every one that she is a fool and cracked, for, my 
dear — there are some things that you do not want 
her to see or to mention." 

Miss Stinger's heavy figure shivered. "I know," 
she gasped. " And I'll just do anything that you tell 
me to! I'll tell them all that she don't know — 
beans ! " 
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" That's right," encouraged Mrs. Vanlier. " One 
reason I have admired you so much and have tried 
to be your very good friend who felt that you were the 
very person for this responsible position was because 
you have always shown yourself so very sensible and 
so amenable to reason. And I want you to know and 
always remember, my dear, that I thoroughly approve 
of your lack of queer notions." Mrs. Vanlier's boom 
was at its deepest and gurglicst 

Beneath the subtle flattery of the elder woman Miss 
Stinger was speedily reduced to a pitiable state of 
mental slimpsiness. " You are always such a wonder- 
ful help to me in showing me just how to run my life. 
You have been a good friend indeed and I always tell 
everybody so!" she said with an emotional gulp. 
" And I have had my sorrows, as you know. I some- 
times wonder what it is that I have done that so much 
should be put upon me ! " 

Self-pity possesses powerful dissolving powers and 
under its potent influence Miss Stinger's mental back- 
bone became a briny solution and ran out of her eyes. 
She sighed gustily. The Superintendent never smoth- 
ered her sounds of woe, for they were a certain amount 
of valuable capital to be wisely invested, and she usu- 
ally made her sighs so audible that at times she seemed 
to objectify them and then rattle them close to the ears 
of the person she wished most to affect. " No one 
will ever know what a trial that Annie Stafford is to 
me!" she whimpered. But just then the stiffly 
starched handkerchief scratched the end of her nose 
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and the full effectiveness of her emotional gulp was 
forever lost in an explosive sneeze. 

Mrs. Chilton was standing by the buggy talking to 
Miss Cornelia when Mrs. Vanlier stepped out of the 
Home gate. At that moment Bunny ran up to the 
fence and thrust his little round head between the 
planks to wave a fat hand in farewell to Miss Burney. 
He was still laughing joyously and nodding his glow- 
ing topknot when the Vanlier car rolled away towards 
the city. 

As the big gray limousine spun rapidly along the 
River Road the two women who were in it looked at 
each other silently. Their faces were white and in 
their wide strained eyes there lay revealed many 
things. 

" What — are we to do, mother? " asked Mrs. Chil- 
ton. Her voice was not quite steady and there was 
more than a hint of moisture in her brown eyes. 
" And how do you suppose it could have happened ? 
How could he have gotten here of all places on the 
face of the earth, and to Diantha King of all peo- 
ple! " She made a little helpless gesture with her 
hands. 

Mrs. Vanlier's face was worn and old and gray. 
She did not speak for some time, and then she said 
in a strange voice, " May, it's the Gray Woman ! I 
dreamed only a few nights ago — when we first heard 
that the boy was lost — that a tall Gray Woman came 
and stood beside my bed. And she said to me, — 
* That child is going to come into his own at last, and 
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through a stranger — through a wwnan whom you 
hate because you fear her. The boy will lift your 
name higher than it has ever been lifted before, some 
DAY, but first he will drag you and yours down into the 
dust of humiliation and shame. You will live to see 
the last, but when the first comes you will be nothing 
but dead ashes in your grave.' " Mrs. Vanlier shiv- 
ered. " It was — horrible, May." 

" What are you going to do ? " 

"What can be done? I will simply have to let 
things stand as they are for the present, for any move 
on my part might bring about the very thing that I 
have worked for years to prevent. Did you see how 
Cornelia Burney looked at the boy just now? That 
woman's eyes can see through a stone wall and not 
miss a detail of what lies on the other side." 

Mrs. Chilton nodded miserably. "I saw her, but 
what is of far more importance, I also noticed how 
Diantha King looked at him when he was brought into 
the parlor of the Home. Mother, — it was all wrong 
from the first." Her voice died away beneath Mrs. 
Vanlier's cold glance. 

" It was right. I told you so at the time," was the 
grim reply. 

" It is strange how things are ordered in this world. 
He is — such a beautiful boy. Any childless woman 
would be — " Mrs. Chilton spoke softly and vaguely, 
and then with a smothered sigh she sank back in her 
seat. 

As the limousine rolled swiftly along Mrs. Vanlier 
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moved restlessly several times- Then she took her 
charity book out of her bag and carefully read over 
the lengthy list of her generous gifts to the various 
Homes and Refuges in the city. The sight of her 
own goodness set down before her in cold figures 
made her feel better. Beneath the soothing ointment 
of self-approval her mental wheels soon began to 
revolve at their usual steady pace, and that there might 
not be any more imcomfortable jolts she oiled their 
axils afresh by silently assuring Almighty Grod of 
her great pleasure in giving so generously of her 
bounty to His own poor and unfortunate! 

They were almost home when Mrs. Chilton said 
suddenly, " Mother, I sometimes wonder if that 
woman's repentance was really as deep and sincere as 
she made it appear to us at the time? I sometimes 
wonder if there is anything now between her and 
Rolfe? We make it terribly easy for them, and you 
know Harry has never had any faith in her." 

Mrs. Vanlier closed her charity book with a sharp 
click, and sat up very straight. She looked out of the 
window for a few moments in silence. " My dear," she 
said as the auto rolled up to her own front door and 
stopped. " When I find that it is wisest to know ab- 
solutely nothing about something, I never ask even 
myself one question concerning it." 



CHAPTER XI 

** Ain't they just fine, Lou Ella ? I never knowed 
that peaches growed so big and smelly or that they 
was ever filled this full of taste and juice." Sis's 
words were muffled and then drowned entirely, quite 
as much by her intense enjoyment of the fine fruit 
she was eating as by the pink liquid that ran through 
her fingers and then splashed down upon her bare toes. 

" I never did eat nothing as scrumptious in all my 
life ! " Lou Ella's ecstatic murmur was smothered 
by a mouthful of peach. " I ain't ever seen anybody 
equal to you. Sis, when it comes to finding out about 
things." There was deep admiration in Lou Ella's 
pale eyes. 

" Huh ! " sniffed Sis. " These peaches was just 
a-hanging here waiting to be seen. And I set on top 
of tfie fence and looked at 'em and thought and 
thought about there not being nobody to eat 'em but 
just Mrs. King's own folks. Then I wondered me a 
why not? And as I never found none, why, I just 
called you, and here we are." 

And here we are," intoned Lou Ella. 
I just wishes I wasn't so slim built, but had 
growed some bigger, so's I could hold as much as 
you." Sis's voice was mournful. She looked up to 
where the golden fruit was hanging thick among the 
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leaves above her, then down at the rosy cheeked balls 
dotting the green grass, and sighed. She sniffed like 
a puppy dog at the fresh morning air that was heavy 
with the rich fragrance of much ripe fruit. Then she 
sighed again. " I'm plum scared I'd bust if I was to 
eat another one," she murmured regretfully. 

Lou Ella did not reply. Her mouth was too full 
of peach and the heart of her of joy for speech to be 
possible. Anyway, Lou Ella took much of life si- 
lently and was chary of words at all times. She was 
low and broad with tow hair and a round flat face 
that four polka dots placed at irregular intervals broke 
up into some semblance of a countenance. 

Sis stood gazing down at the velvet smooth grass 
intently, a deep pucker between her bright gray eyes. 
She was lost in thought for several minutes. Then 
passing both brown, nervous hands carefully over her 
stomach she began filling the blouse of her blue calico 
gown with peaches. " I surely do wish I was as wide 
as you, Lou Ella." Sis sighed enviously as she looked 
at her companion, whose plump little front was as 
smooth and round as a well filled sofa pillow. 

Lou Ella echoed Sis's sigh and returned the envious 
look. "And I do wish I was as loose as you. Sis. 
If I was I could put away a lot more." 

" Not inside, you couldn't," replied Sis, shaking her 
head wisely. " And it's what you've put in your in- 
side that counts, Lou Ella. That you've got, sure 
pop, even if it's green apples what gives you a stom- 
ach ache that says right out loud, good and plain, that 
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you've got 'em so hard and tight that they can't get 
away. But what you just stuff in yourself outside 
careless, you ain't never plum certain about. Dress 
fronts leaks, but skins don't." 

Both children were dressed alike in faded blue cal- 
ico and the bagginess of Sis's gown and the tightness 
of Lou Ella's silently proclaimed that both had been 
cut by the same pattern as well as from the same piece 
of cloth. 

Spring had given place to early summer. It was 
very still in the beautifully kept orchard. Nothing 
broke the silence save a blue bird. He perched in a 
tree top like a runaway sky fragment and trilled forth 
his "Tru-ally! Tru-ally!" with hearty good will, 
while several golden bees bumping drunkenly about 
buzzed a low accompaniment. 

Lou Ella consumed peach after peach and Sis 
bobbed up and down under the trees. And as she 
bobbed, her small form increased steadily in bulk 
around the middle until her blouse swelled out like a 
monster mushroom above her meager skirt and thin 
brown legs. 

" I think I've done stuflfed in as many as I can carry 
convenient without squashing 'em." Sis spoke puf- 
fingly, the shortness of breath coming as much from 
the unwonted tightness of her little stomach as from 
the exertion of filling her blouse. 

" Where you going to put all them peaches, Sis ? " 
Lou Ella had stopped eating from sheer inability to 
hold another peach. She was moving lazily about, 
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tucking extra fine specimens in the front of her gown. 
Both girls spoke in low tones, and in spite of their 
enjoyment of the fruit their eyes were turned con- 
stantly towards the Locusts. They were thoroughly 
on the alert with the instinctive watchfulness of wild 
creatures. 

Sis stared at her companion, her face blank. 
"Why, I ain't going to put 'em nowhere, Lou Ella. 
My fambly ain't had a peach this summer or no other 
summer in their lives, I don't reckon. Bunny and the 
Buzzlars will just about stuff 'em in their selfs whole 
when I get to the Home." 

Lou Ella sniffed. Then she looked up, a gleam of 
cunning in her pale eyes that was in curious contrast 
to Sis's shrewd, clear glance. " I gotter idea," she 
whispered, peering cautiously about as though she 
feared the very trees might hear her. "Let's hide 
'em. Sis, right in the coal house under the kindling 
wood. Then we can slip in there and eat 'em private 
'thout anybody's seeing us." 

Sis's big eyes began to blaze. "Just you let me 
ketch you trying to eat a single one of these peaches 
that I've done burglared from Mrs. King for them 
kids, Lou Ella, and cross-my-heart if I don't dress 
you down so's you'll ask the good Lord to take you 
away from this wicked world and vale of tears!" 
Sis's enforced journeys to church each Sunday had 
increased her vocabulary, if they had not resulted in 
any noticeable spiritual boost. 
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Lou Ella calmly discarded a peach that she had 
picked up for one of finer quality. "We could get 
more every day than me and you and both our fam- 
blies could hold if you wasn't such a 'fraid cat," she 
said placidly. 

Sis had been going through some startling contor- 
tions in a vain endeavor to see the rear of her inflated 
blouse. At Lou Ella's words she spun around as 
though she was on a pivot, her big eyes sparkling, 
while her thin shoulders squared themselves sug- 
gestively. She doubled up two tight little brown fists 
and took several hippety-hop steps towards her com- 
panion. 

" Don't you ever never say such a thing as that to 
me no more, Lou Ella," she cried. " For if you do, 
cross-my-heart if I don't chunk you in the stomach 
and claw your jaw and pinch your year until you'll 
wish you never had took the trouble to get yourself 
bomed." 

" Aw I Git down off your perch. Sis 1 " cried Lou 
Ella derisively. "If you've got so much sand what 
do you always nm away for ? " 

At Lou Ella's words all the fire died out of Sis's 
eyes. Her slight figure lost its belligerent attitude 
and drooped against the trunk of a tree. " I always 
do just everlastingly go er gitting, don't I ? " she said 
honestly. 

"You just do that very thing," nodded Lou Ella, 
her two fat little pigtails bobbing on either side of 
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her face. " Every time. What makes you do it, Sis, 
if you ain't scared?" 

Sis looked blank. " I ain't scared ! " she burst out 
explosively, shaking her head vigorously. " Honest 
injun, Lou Ella, I ain't scared. I ain't scared of 
nothing, betcher life I ain't, not even of Hell fire and 
the Devil ! " 

" Huh ! " sniflfed Lou Ella. " I ain't even a-think- 
ing about them. They don't come in except on Sun- 
day when the preacher bellers about 'em so's he can 
make the folks feel real scary. What I want to know 
is — what do you always skeedaddle for when she," 
nodding towards the Locusts, " starts this way ? " 
Ideas only came to Lou Ella at rare intervals and 
like all people so constituted when one did make its 
advent into her mentality she repeated it with the 
regularity of a clock ticking. 

Sis gazed at her companion with bright, perplexed 
eyes. " It's Mrs. King, somehow, Lou Ella. I don't 
know just why it is, but I get a plum awful swink up 
right in my very own middle every time I think maybe 
she'll find out about how I just everlastingly burglar 
her cherries and her peaches. She wouldn't do noth- 
ing to me if she was to catch me, for Hke's not she 
couldn't believe it even if she seen me at it. She ain't 
like Miss Stinger a bit, for she's always a-thinking 
I'm going to do something plum awful when I ain't, 
not ertall." Sis paused and shook her little dark head 
dazedly as the idea she was trying to express slipped 
with eel like celerity through her mental fingers. That 
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the one woman unconsciously gave out faith and trust, 
just as the other always carried with her an at- 
mosphere of suspicion and distrust, were facts that 
the child had " sensed " intuitively, though she had no 
conscious conception of wherein lay the difference 
that she felt in the two personalities. 

" Well, you'd better shin up this tree as fast as ever 
you can and pull your legs up after you, for I see her 
coming right now ! '' Lou Ella gave a practical illus- 
tration of her advice by scrambling rapidly up the big 
peach tree under which they were standing. 

Sis's slim little figure followed close behind her, and a 
few moments later from their leafy retreat the two 
children watched Diantha King and Curley pass the 
orchard fence along the River Road. 

" This is Board Meeting day and that's where she's 
going," announced Sis, craning her slender neck to 
vratch the white gowned figure that was turning the 
comer into Linden Lane. 

" Then we'd better go straight home." Lou Ella 
began descending the tree. "It's best for us if we 
are right on hand. Sis, every Board Day, for maybe 
somebody'll be there and want to adopt us." 

Sis settled herself on a big limb as though she 
was locating for a century. " Then I don't need to 
bother about going," she chirped nonchalantly, swing- 
ing her small bare feet. " Ain't nobody going to want 
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Maybe they will," Lou Ella was shaking out her 
skimpy skirt and patting her fat tow pigtails. " They 
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might want you, Sis, if they didn't find out first about 
your being such a fool and scratchie cat." 

"It ain't that." Sis looked happily down at Lou 
Ella from her perch seemingly in no wise disturbed 
by her companion's complimentary remarks, " It's 
because the folks that I'm for ain't found out yet 
about us belonging to each other. I know it right 
in here," placing a thin brown hand upon her breast. 

" Huh 1 " sniflfed Lou Ella, " I ain't putting no be- 
lieving in the curious stuff that you talk, Sis. Miss 
Stinger tells us every day that Mrs. Vanlier says 
that you are just plain cracked and that ain't no- 
body with a mite of sense going to pay any attention 
to what you say. She says Mrs. Vanlier says that 
you don't know beans, because you've got queer no- 
tions." 

Sis sniggered, and slowly closed one eye in a wink 
whose weird wisdom was seen only by the green leaves 
about her. " Ain't it a mixter though," she chuckled. 
"All of 'em a lying to the rest of 'em and to each 
other, and a sassing me behind my back something 
awful because they know I'm right on to the whole 
bunch of 'em ! " 

" Miss Stinger says that Mrs. Vanlier and Mrs. 
Chilton both of 'em says that you are the kind that 
lives with your head poked in the clouds and that you 
ain't got a single mite of real practical sense," intoned 
Lou Ella. " She says they say that you are a plum 
fool, and a meddlesome Molly." 

Sis nodded in a friendly fashion at a butterfly that 
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waved its golden wings to her as it blew past on a 
busy little breeze. Then she cocked her head know- 
ingly on one side and looked down at Lou Ella who 
stood under the tree, her fat little person swelling with 
an empty importance that declared aloud her blood 
relationship to the whole blighting, viperish They Say 
family. 

" Miss Cornelia says that Miss Stinger's Mrs. Van- 
lier's polly parrit,'* Sis said, chuckling impishly. 
" And I know good and well that ain't nothing the mat- 
ter with her and the old lady but just plain scare, 
Lou Ella, Mrs. Chilton and Mrs. Vanlier are awful 
*fraid Tm going to tell Miss Stinger something that 
they don't want her to know, and sure pop I am, just 
as soon as I see it real plain! And Miss Prudie 
knows mighty well that I've done smelt out all about 
how smutty she is in her inside, and that's she's such 
a blooming tattle-tale that the truth ain't in her 1 She 
knows I'm right on to her nerves too. Gee! They 
ain't nothing ertall Lou Ella but just plain the very 
devil's own temper. I'll make you see how 'tis some 
day when I've got the time to knock it into you so 
hard and tight you can't ever, never forget it until 
Kingdom Come, World Without End, Amen I " 

Lou Ella backed hastily away from the tree. " I'm 
going right straight home to wash my face with soap 
so's it will be real shiny and show how clean I am," 
she said, glancing uneasily up at Sis. " I'm going to 
wet my hair and brush it nice and slick and then if 
any of the company ladies want to look me over care- 
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ful, m be all fixed up proper." And filled to the 
bursting point with that blighting desire to please that 
is instilled as a life principle into orphanage children, 
Lou Ella plodded heavily across the orchard towards 
the Home. 

Sis sat in the tree top swinging her bare feet and 
singing happily to herself. She had forgotten where 
she was, — forgotten the Home — forgotten every- 
thing but the wonderful fact that the world was filled 
with glorious sunlight, and that in some strange, sub- 
conscious way she realized that she was an integral 
part of it all. 

She was trying to outwhistle a cat bird that was 
giving a finished performance in the next tree when a 
joyous bark made her jump and look down. Andy 
Jackson was barking deliriously and valiantly trying 
to climb the tree that he might exchange greetings 
with Sis whom he regarded as one of his most cher- 
ished friends. 

" Hello, Sis ! " came a musical little twitter from the 
other side of the tree, and turning her head Sis 
looked straight into the blue eyes of Billy King! 

" Hello, Billy ! '' Sis called back nonchalantly, 
" You needn't bother to shin up, for I'm going to shin 
down ! " She gave a farewell whistle to the cat bird, 
and then slipped lightly to the ground and stood before 
Billy King, her beautiful gray eyes still bright and 
tender with the mysterious joy that she had found in 
the tree top, and her calico blouse filled to the limit of 
its holding capacity with Mrs. King's finest fruit! 



CHAPTER XII 

" Where did you come from, Sis?" demanded the 
small Ravenelle heir, his voice quivery with delight. 
Billy King had never felt so honored in all his life 
as at that moment when, for the first time since he 
had known her, he found Sis in his own yard. 

" I came from the Home and Tve been eating your 
very best peaches, Billy King, until I'm plum full up. 
And Fve got every last one I could stuflf in my blouse 
'thout squashing 'em to take home to my fambly." 
Sis gave her firmly moulded little chin a jaunty tilt 
and Billy a flashing bird-like glance. She was tuned 
up to concert pitch and it required more than Billy 
King and his stolen fruit to bring her spirits down. 
And Sis always told the truth with a fearlessness that 
was sometimes startling. 

" They are dandies," Billy spoke indifferently, glanc- 
ing up at the ripe fruit hanging thick among the green 
leaves. He did not think it at all strange to find Sis 
perched in his tree top, her dress filled to the bursting 
point with his finest fruit. For so boundless was the 
boy's generosity that the hideous blight that grows 
out of the selfish delight of possession had never 
found entrance in his singularly sweet and selfless 
nature. He had no conscious realization of it, but 
little Billy King held the secret of one of life's greatest 
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and purest joys. His grasp upon material things 
was so light, and whatever he possessed was so gladly 
divided with whoever crossed his path that to him 
the corroding consciousness of giving had never come. 

" If you want me to. Sis, Til go and get Uncle Matt 
to bring my wagon and then we can take a big load 
to the little chaps,*' he said. 

Sis shook her head. " Fve got enough for my 
fambly and Lou Ella's. Me being slim built and spry 
they gave me three, but she's so fat and slow moved 
that she ain't got but two, and she's that lazy and her 
rememberer is so leaky that I look out for Prilly and 
Buddie most of the time. And cross-my-heart if I 
can pat the pains out of more than five stomach aches 
to once 1 " 

At the Home each of the older girls was given the 
charge of two or three of the little ones. And it may 
have been the terrible mother hunger in their own 
young hearts that made most of them pathetically 
faithful to the maternal duties thrust upon them so 
early in life. 

" How come I shinned up the tree was because I 
wanted to hide from her/' 

"Who?" demanded Billy. They had walked over 
to the rock fence that divided the orchard from the 
lawn. Billy climbed up and sat down wearily on the 
top, paying not the slightest attention to the long tear 
that he made in his suit of fresh white linen. 

Andy Jackson promptly scrambled up on the fence 
after his small master. He puffed and blew mightily 
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from the exertion, then with his soft brown ears erect 
and an expression of profound interest on his little 
sharp face he applied himself to the herculean task of 
staring a big grasshopper out of countenance. 

Sis leaped lightly up beside Billy and General Jack- 
son. " It's her I mean," she said, nodding towards the 
big gray house on the hill, her eyes soft and wide and 
filled with a light that Billy had never seen in them 
before. " Billy King, she's a whole lot beautifuUer 
than I thought she was." 

Billy twitched Sis's sleeve lightly. " Stop it," he 
said. "You just stay right here where we are and 
tell me who it is that you are looking so mooney 
about?" 

" Why, your mother ! " replied Sis, not resenting in 
the least her sudden return to the rock fence from the 
fairy regions that she was about to enter upon the 
wings of her imagination. " For ever * n ' ever so 
long I've been s'posing me the beauti fullest mother 
that ever was, Billy King. And she's her." 

Billy's small white face glowed with shy rapture. 
" My mother is a whole lot beauti fuller than anybody 
else's mother," he said, regarding Sis through very 
friendly blue eyes. 

" She's beautifuUer than anybody else's anything! " 
said Sis. " And how come I knew about her being the 
one I'd been a s'posing, Billy, was the other week when 
we found Bunny. And that day she — she — Billy 
King, what do you reckon your mother did that very 
identical morning? Why, she put her arm right 
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around me, that's what she did. You think of that 
now. Not nobody ever did put their arm around me 
before since I was borned, and when she did it I just 
knowed right away sure-pop-it-is-so, that she was 
her!'* The light in Sis's thin face made her vividly 
beautiful as she turned towards the boy at her side. 

Billy's cheeks were a delicate pink and the blue eyes 
behind the glasses were dewy. "I — I've got a big 
knife, Sis," he said, reaching into his small pocket 
" It's a real bully one that Uncle Matt gave me. 
Grandfather bought him a new one and this one is 
awful sharp. You can keep it a whole week if you 
want to. It's mighty fine to cut sticks with." 

Sis accepted the proffered treasure graciously. " I'll 
just keep it a day and then you can let Mittie have 
it a day/' she said gravely, inspecting the dingy old 
barlow with a respect that warmed Billy's heart. 
" Then we'll give it to Jimsey for the rest of the week. 
Maybe it'll help him to forget about the works in his 
legs being so queer that they can't go." Sis pljaced 
the knife carefully in her pocket. "You real sure 
you ain't minding about me 'just s'posing she was 
mine,' Billy?" There was a trace of anxiety in her 
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I like it," Billy spoke soberly. Drawing up one 
thin little knee he clasped his hands about it and looked 
thoughtfully at Sis. " I'm mighty glad you have 
come to live next door to us. Sis, while I'm still here. 
Then it will be so nice for Mother to have all of you 
real close to her." Billy's small face said silently that 
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for him life could hold few greater delights than to 
have Sis for a neighbor. 

In the short time that she had been at the Home 
Billy and his two dogs had worn a little path across 
the orchard from the vine covered gate that led into 
the lawn to a small opening that he and Sis had found 
in the orphanage fence. All spring they had attended 
assiduously to the hole which drew them like a load- 
star, and through it a firm friendship had been 
cemented between the gentle boy who was the last 
representative of two ancient names and heir to a big 
fortune, and the wild girl who was a nameless waif 
from Paradise Alley. 

" I ain't a living over there," Sis spoke shortly. 
" Don't you know that foundlings' homes ain't places 
where children sure enough lives, Billy King? They 
just have to stay shut up in 'em until the folks that 
they belong to comes and gets 'em out. I thought 
that up for Prilly the other night when her eyes was 
bad and I smuggled her into my bed so's she could 
forget about being by herself. Frilly's awful little to 
have to hurt alone all night in the dark without any- 
body to pat her or to tell her never to mind." 

Billy blinked at Sis as might a thought ful-be-eye- 
glassed owlet. " We can stay at a whole lot of places. 
Sis, but I don't believe we ever do sure enough live 
anywhere. Maybe we have to wait until we die and 
go wherever we go, and then we'll live somewhere." 
Billy paused, too kinked up in the idea that he had 
dimly sighted to travel any further conversationally. 
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" You stop talking like that this very identical min- 
ute, Billy King ! " Sis shook her little dark head at 
him with a strange shrinking expression on her face 
as though her big weird eyes saw something that they 
did not want to recognize. " Folks as skinny as you 
are hadn't ought to say tilings about dying. It's plum 
crawly." 

" Alright." Billy nodded his flaxen head assent- 
ingly. " I'd better anyway, for yonder comes Curley 
across the orchard and he's bringing a whole bunch of 
the kids with him. I reckon he showed 'em the way 
through the hole." 

And that was just what the great collie had done. 
For Curley loved children with every single atom of 
his big, tender heart and loyal, devoted soul as all 
dogs do, and now as he trotted along Billy's path, his 
delicate head was held high and his beautiful tail was 
waving proudly. He glanced around every few 
steps at the blue calico string that was following 
him in five sections, each section topped by a little 
bobbing head and each propelled by two small bare 
feet. 

If the vivisectionists would try to lift their brutal- 
ized sensibilities up to the point of being able to com- 
prehend and then emulate the love that lies between a 
dog and a little child it might benefit humanity far 
more than it does for them to fill a living dog's blad- 
der with brass collar buttons just to see how the help- 
less, tortured creature enjoys the agony until death, — 
more generous than man — releases it. 
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** Cross-my-heart, Billy King, if that dog ain't got 
my whole family and Lou Ella's too! Hers mostly 
follows mine, for she ain't much of a drawer when it 
comes to kids ! " With consternation on her face Sis 
leaped from the fence. She started to meet the pro- 
cession to turn it back but was checked by Billy's 
grasp upon her arm. 

"You just keep stiller than still, Sis!" whispered 
the Ravenelle heir, his blue eyes wide and bright with 
delight. " Don't say a word, for I wouldn't have you 
scare 'em away, not for anything! " 

Bunny and the Buzzlars were right behind their 
leader, and were coming at a steady trot. Bunny hold- 
ing fast to Curley's silver mounted collar. The two 
had been devoted friends ever since the morning they 
had found each other. The other two sections of the 
blue calico string were rather erratic in their move- 
ments. Prilly was a thin little creature of five with 
soft, scant brown hair and a big green shade over her 
eyes. She plodded wearily along some distance be- 
hind the others. 

Buddie came last. He had not yet gained full con- 
trol of his locomotive powers and when once he was 
upright on his fat bowed legs and moving forward, 
he allowed nothing to stay his progress but an un- 
surmountable obstacle. Now he zig-zagged drunkenly 
down the path in Prilly's wake steering himself jerkily 
by two outspread hands. 

At Billy's whistle Curley gave a joyous bark and 
bounded forward, the calico string devotedly follow- 
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ing. PriUy lingered shyly behind the others, for she 
was acutely conscious that she and Buddie belonged 
to Lou Ella and were therefore intruders upon this 
gathering of Sis's family. 

But no such qualms of modesty disturbed Buddie's 
breast. Sis was the most altogether desirable object 
in his small world and his days were spent in desperate 
efforts to keep just as close to her as possible. He 
recognized her now with feelings of joy that made his 
little heels paddle faster and faster the nearer he came 
to the object of his adoration. 

Buddie rounded two big trees gallantly, his fat red 
face puckered with determination, but a large stone 
disputing his right of way proved his Waterloo. 
With his squeal of victory changed into a breathless 
grunt, he sprawled right across the rock. The chil- 
dren in the Home seldom cried at a mishap, for there 
were none to notice, if they did, and Buddie lay very 
contentedly over the stone on his little round stomach, 
two fists waving at one end of him and two pink 
heels kicking up happily at the other. 

Curley stood up on his hind legs with his fore paws 
resting against the fence. His tongue was hanging 
out and he laughed right joyously up into his master's 
face, his quivering ears and waving tail proclaiming 
his pride in having guided his charges in safety across 
the orchard. 

A curly golden head bobbed on each side of Curley's 
tan one, and two small faces as much alike as two 
peas were raised to Billy. 
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" We've done come for — '' began the blue eyed 
Buzzlar in a high sweet treble. 

" Sis," intoned the brown-eyed twin in a deep con- 
tralto. 

We needs to be — " fluted the blue-eyed one. 
Buttoned," boomed the owner of the brown 
eyes. 

" Me ! " chirped Bunny, nodding his red, gold-dusty 
top knot. He was no longer in his well made suit of 
blue linen but wore the plain calico slip that was the 
uniform of the children in the Home. 

"And — me. If you please." Little Prilly whis- 
pered shyly. She had slipped up close beside Curley 
and as she looked at Billy from under the big, shield- 
ing shade, in her dim eyes and on her small wizen 
face was the pathetic patience that is so often seen in 
a child whose birthright is constant pain. 

" Prilly first 'cause she's weakest, and then Bunny 
'cause he's littlest," said Sis firmly. As she spoke 
four little blue backs were promptly presented to her, 
each with a narrow strip of white showing down the 
center. Sis knelt on the ground and began fastening 
Prilly's calico slip with skilful fingers. 

" I'm awful sorry Prilly's eyes are sore." Billy's 
small white face was all aglow with friendly interest 
as he leaned from the fence to watch the buttoning 
up of the blue backs. 

** She ain't got no sore eyes, Billy," Sis spoke over 
her shoulder. " That's Prilly's inheritance of sin. I 
heard Miss Cornelia say so. Children has to bear it 
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just anywhere it comes, for there ain't no telling what 
part of 'em it's going to bust out on. Jimsey's legs 
can't go proper on account of his inheritance and poor 
little Blinkie's has done already et up the backbone 
in her spine so's she can't do nothing but just lay 
and hurt all the time until she dies. Now you, Bunny. 
Mittie put these clean dresses on the kids but I reckon 
she never had the time to button 'em up, for she's got 
four of her own to look after." 

Buddie had toppled off of the rock to the grass, 
and rolling over on his hands and feet he attempted 
to rise. But finding that he was walking straight up 
the front of his dress towards his own chin he very 
philosophically sat down again. Curley was standing 
over him, a deeply interested observer of his man- 
euvers. Buddie's tongue was still as erratic in its 
movements as were his feet in theirs and when he 
tried to tell the big dog a few of the truly marvelous 
things that he had thought of while sprawling on his 
stomach in the grass, he merely made inarticulate 
sounds and tied his curvey little body up in queer knots. 
Curley understood, though, and to prove it he promptly 
washed Buddie's face in a most feeling fashion, an 
operation that seemed to afford both of them the 
greatest delight. 

" I gotter go now, Billy." Sis rose after buttoning 
the blue eyed Buzzlar. " It's most dinner time at the 
Home and the kids' hair has to be brushed and their 
faces and hands washed. You look awful tired." 
She had started away but turned back, drawn by her 
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queer, instinctive desire to help every living thing that 
crossed her path. " You'd better go right straight on 
home, Billy King." 

" The tired ain't any worser than always." Billy 
smiled happily at her. " And yonder comes Mother/' 

Sis nodded and pausing to place Buddie upright on 
his feet and start him to moving in the right direction, 
she took Prilly's outstretched hand, and led her little 
brood across the orchard, while Billy sat alone on top 
of the fence waiting for Diantha who was telling Miss 
Stinger good-by at the Home gate. 

" You surely do look mighty delicate," the Super- 
intendent said cheerfully, hanging over the gate and 
staring with her bold, shrewd eyes at the slight woman 
in white who stood in the Lane. " Mrs. Vanlier said 
just yesterday that you couldn't be real healthy, for 
you didn't have a bit of color in your face, and were 
so thin." 

Diantha smiled slightly. "The Ravenelles are all 
as lean as grayhounds," she said quietly. 

Miss Stinger leaned farther over the gate as Diantha 
moved away. " When your father was ill the doctor 
went to see him just lots of times, didn't he?" Her 
eyes sparkled with a curiosity that was so visible that 
it was almost vocal. 

Diantha turned her head slightly to one side and 
examined the toe of her shoe with critical care. Then 
she looked straight into the bold, sensual eyes that 
were watching her, " You have asked me that same 
question half a dozen times, Miss Stinger," she said. 
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in the perfectly detached tone of one who had neither 
part or interest in the conversation. 

Miss Stinger giggled. "I just wondered, you 
know/' she said, leaning across the gate at a dangerous 
angle as Diantha again started towards the River 
Road. " I think it's real queer the way Mrs. Vanlier 
does not like Southern people. She says they are 
lazy. She thinks it is so odd that you write about 
common slum people in your books. She says that 
she isn't accustomed to the coarse sort of talk that 
you make your folks use. She says that writers are 
all queer any way and that psychology is mighty 
dangerous. It gives folks fads and cranks and hobbies 
she thinks." The Superintendent paused, entirely out 
of breath. 

Diantha had walked some distance down the Lane 
so when she glanced back over her shoulder the merri- 
ment sparkling in her dark eyes was hidden by the 
shadow of her wide hat. "Writers are queer, Miss 
Stinger — very queer," she said with a low laugh of 
genuine amusement. " But — they are not — trans- 
parent." 

Miss Stinger stood watching Diantha until she 
turned into the River Road. " Funny she dresses so 
simply," she said to herself. " Mrs. Vanlier and 
Mrs. Chilton both think so too. They say her queer 
notions are certainly dangerous, for folks who believe 
in occult things get mighty funny religious beliefs 
sometimes. They think that I am far too sensible for 
anything of that sort." Miss Stinger simpered con- 
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fidentially at a dominecker rooster that was taking a 
lonely promenade along the shady Lane. " But — 
Sis DOES SEE THINGS, I wish I knew how she does 
it. And I wonder — Diantha King is so soft that 
things could go on forever right under her very nose 
and she'd never notice — she'd never suspect. Mrs. 
Vanlier says she is' a visionary who lives with her 
head in the clouds, — Mrs. Chilton thinks so too. 
Some day Rolfe may take a notion to marry and I 
just wonder if — " 

The Superintendent passed up the walk and into 
the house still turning over in her mind the Mormon- 
istic matrimonial arrangement that she was contem- 
plating for her neighbor. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

" A GOODLY portion of the human race possesses no 
inborn moral sense. It merely adopts a code of 
morals when it sees that that is the proper thing to do, 
and then wears it with the conscious pride of posses- 
sion that characterizes the raw youth when he dons 
his first dress suit/' Miss Corneha punctuated her 
words by jabbing a big darning needle viciously in the 
tan sock that was stretched across her slender fingers. 

" What has Dr. Toney done now ? " laughed Dian- 
tha, looking up from her sewing. It was in the after- 
noon and she and Miss Burney were sitting by the 
open library window at the Locusts. The intense 
heat made Diantha's fair face even more colorless 
than its wont, and her gown of golden brown linen, 
open at the throat with a wide white collar, gave her 
a quaint boyish look that was singularly attractive. 

" What hasn't Anthony Trotter done ! " retorted 
Miss Burney wrathfuUy. "Look at that sock, will 
you? Nothing but holes and it is the best that he 
possesses. And just yesterday I saw him sending off 
enough food for the whole Donnigan family. Mike 
Donnigan is drunk half of the time and in the lock 
up the other, and here's Anthony Trotter feeding the 
old rascal's family and wearing socks like this and 
riding in an auto that rattles equal to a milk cart ! " 
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Miss Cornelia's handsome face was tragic as she held 
out the perforated stocking for Diantha's amused in- 
spection. 

"Miss Cornelia, I do wish you would marry Dr. 
Toney. He is such a dear and he does need you so." 

" Marry Anthony Wayne Trotter ? Never ! Dear 
knows it is seldom enough that happiness comes from 
marriage even under the best conditions. And what 
a woman would do attached for life to a man who 
has ten cork legs and a yellow tank in his yard that 
looks like a monster devil's horse is something I've no 
intention of investigating!" 

" The trouble is there are so many weddings and 
so few marriages." The woman by the window 
looked out across the wide lawn with the mystic knowl- 
edge gained by a past tragic experience lying deep 
within her shadowy eyes. " We prate piously enough 
about ' whom God hath joined/ but with how many 
weddings does Grod have anything to do? His name 
is chattered forth glibly by the hired priest, but how 
many times is God either thought of or wanted at such 
times?" 

Miss Cornelia sighed as she glanced at the slight, 
girlish figure in the low chair. She knew from what 
depths Diantha King's words had been drawn. 
" There is something basically wrong somewhere," she 
said. 

" One trouble is — most men come in close relation- 
ship with evil females before they do with good 
women. Then they marry, thinking that a wife is 
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simply a legalized harlot. When they find that a pure, 
good woman is something entirely different from the 
female animals that they could hire — why — there is 
very soon another spicy bouquet to toss across the foot- 
lights of the divorce court." 

" Marriage is a failure ! " Miss Cornelia announced, 
the vigorous stabs her big needle gave Dr. Toney's tan 
sock in no way interfering with the exquisite stitches 
that were rapidly filling the gaping hole. " Yours 
came close to ruining your life, — and in a way it did 
wreck it. Then look at Adam Blount. He sighted a 
singularly high vision for a young man and not only 
did some astonishing thing in the law, but gave the 
world two great books on Philosophy, each one telling 
thinking people that still bigger things would come 
from his pen." 

" Well ? " asked Diantha as Miss Cornelia stopped 
and bent absorbedly over a microscopic hole in the toe 
of Dr. Toney's tan sock. " What then? " 

"Why, a woman of course!" Miss Cornelia set- 
tled her gold rimmed glasses firmly on her handsome 
nose and nodded triumphantly at Diantha. "Quite 
a beautiful woman too, seductive and all the other 
things that turn wise men into driveling fools. She 
crossed his life at the most critical moment in his 
whole career, and, my patience, what did he do ? Cling 
to his vision? Not a second. He did just what a 
man would have done who did not know the meaning 
of vision. He promptly lost his wits about her bright 
eyes and fair skin, and then without waiting to see if 
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he was going to get anything besides shiny optics and 
pink cuticle he married hen The more fool he ! " 

" He has never mentioned her to me." Diantha's 
voice was constrained, 

" Well, she died eight years ago, thank Heaven for 
that." Miss Burney's manner and words voiced the 
deepest and most heartfelt satisfaction. " Queer isn't 
it, how seldom the small prickly people are accommo- 
dating enough to take themselves to the other world 
at the right time? They are as irritating as a grain 
of sand in the eye and quite as hard to dislodge. Be- 
fore Fanny Blount departed to another plane of exist- 
ence though, she did all that one woman could do to 
put a man's light out for ever. She caught and held 
Adam fast for years in the toils of a purely physical 
thraldom, for she had nothing else with which to hold 
him. Her part in his life of splendid service to hu- 
manity was about what a white kitten could have filled 
with ease, and like the white kitten she had claws, only 
instead of sharpening them on b. toy ball she plunged 
them into a man's heart. She clipped his wings and 
blurred his vision of higher things, and would have 
tossed his very soul to and fro had she evolved far 
enough to know that he had one. She was as vain as 
a peacock of Adam's intellect, and of the social po- 
sition she held as his wife, and she accepted his adora- 
tion as her just due. She spent his money like water 
to gratify her own vanity and whims, though she ob- 
jected most strenuously to the expenditure of a penny 
whenever he had a plan whereby he hoped to benefit 
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humanity. Bahl It was sickening to see a man like 
Adam Blount, with mental and spiritual powers that 
could shake the world, led like a poodle by such a 
woman — a trivial thing who was so far beneath him 
in every way that he had to stoop even to see her. 
His face used to look to me sometimes like the counte- 
nance of a fallen angel. They were totally estranged 
for several years before she died, though no one ever 
knew the cause. Possibly he awoke to a realization 
of what a fool he had been to squander his manhood 
upon a mere nonentity. 

" The Colonel says the nomination for the senate 
will be offered to Adam this fall. I hope he will ac- 
cept it, though he has a new book under way." 

" Adam Blount is frightfully alone, Diantha." 
Miss Burney spoke irrelevantly. She glanced at Di- 
antha's unconscious face, then with a sigh she rolled 
up the neatly darned sock and deposited it in her rose 
colored sewing bag. " He needs some one in his 
life who is big enough to blot out forever what that 
other woman did, — some one to help him in the work 
that he was sent into the world to do. For Adam 
Blount is built for great service all along the line. He 
is what I call a God-created man, not a woman manu- 
factured godkin — like Rolfe Vanlier — for instance." 
Miss Burney's bright eyes considered her hostess a 
moment thoughtfully. " I sometimes wonder, Di- 
antha, how you can tolerate that man. His brutal 
indifference — or whatever you choose to term it, — is 
repulsive to me." 
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Burnt outness, I should say/' was the quiet reply. 

You know psychologists see many things that other 
people are never even faintly conscious of. And what 
you term indifference I call just exactly what it is, — 
the charred remains of as vicious tendencies as one 
would care to encounter, and that we could not find 
under any conditions but an advanced civilization. 
And he strikes me as having stored in his interior a 
bigger pile of desire ashes than any male creature that 
I have ever seen." 

" Maybe you are right." Miss Cornelia shrugged 
her handsome shoulders and reached into her sewing 
bag for another pair of Dr. Toney's socks. 

" And his very brutal coldness — or burnt outness — 
has interested me — in a way. You know I have 
passed through the furnace. Roger was a splendid 
brute. He was not filled with ashes, but with the soul- 
blighting, body-degrading, red coals of the rampant 
beast 1 " 

" Hu-u-um 1 " said Miss Cornelia, examining a 
brown sock critically. " Rolfe Vanlier is largely what 
his mother has made him. When a mother's every 
act and look tacitly says — * Thou shalt have no other 
woman in thy life beside me,' she is frequently the 
very springboard that bounces him into a brothel." 

Diantha rose with a low exclamation. Going to her 
desk she took an envelope from a drawer and dropped 
it in Miss Cornelia's lap. "Your mention of 
Mrs. Vanlier's name reminded me of something. 
Read those cards, will you? Mrs. Vanlier sent them 
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to me yesterday — to thank me for some roses 1" 
Miss Bumey drew two cards from the envelope, — 
one a small piece of pasteboard closely written over in 
a woman's hand. The other was a tan colored slip 
with the words printed upon it heavily underlined in 
ink. " Has Henrietta Vanlier lost her wits entirely, 
to send you this — in a note of thanks for some 
roses?" Miss Burney looked up from reading the 
cards, her eyes wide with astonishment. " She is not 
a woman of much real refinement, but this — " 

Mrs. King shrugged her slender shoulders and made 
an expressive gesture with her hands. "I do not 
think that she has lost her reason, — entirely — though 
she has taken rather a strange method to prove it." 

Miss Bumey slowly read aloud from the little tan 
card: 

'' 'I ain't afraid, 

'Shamed o' nuthin' I ever done. 

Alwuss kept my tugs tight, 

Never swore 'less 'twas nec'sary. 

Never ketched a fish bigger'n 't was 

Er lied in a boss trade 

Er shed a tear I didn't hev to. 

Never cheated anybody but Eben Holden. 

Goin' off somewheres, Bill — dunno the way nutheTi 

Dunno 'f it's east or west er north er south 

Er road er trail ; 

But I ain't afraid/' 

" What has she written along the top? * I hope you 
will find something in this to please you.* What pos- 
sessed a sensible woman to do such a thing ! It looks 
to me — " 
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Diantha nodded her little dark head. '' It also looks 
to me, — like she has voluntarily confessed herself 
much more neatly than a priest could have confessed 
her. Coming so soon after our conversation at the 
Home about Bunny, it certainly seems weird. Do you 
remember her expression that morning when I said 
that the child's face was so familiar that I was positive 
I had seen him somewhere?" 

" I do," Miss Cornelia replied emphatically. " And 
you will not have very far to go to find the one he re- 
sembles, for that boy's eyes are as much like Rolf e Van- 
lier's as though they were the doctor's own big blue 
optics looking out of a baby's face." 

" Then you know how Bunny chatters about * Aunt 
Jane.' And Jane is the name of Mrs. Vanlier's sister 
who lives at Dalton." 

Miss Cornelia tapped the little tan card with her slen- 
der fingers. " This makes me believe all the more, Di- 
antha, that you have written the truth in that queer 
book of yours. And coming right after all that talk 
at the Home it seems to me she has very deliberately 
and very unwisely thrown the gauntlet down for you to 
pick up — or pass over — just as you choose. I've no 
patience with Henrietta Vanlier and her absurd self- 
worship I She acts as though she was the world's 
swallow and because her appetite calls for cayenne 
pepper she tries to hold the nose of every one within 
reach and make them take it down, too." 

Diantha laughed gayly and spontaneously. "Few 
people ever reach the personal plane with me, for usu- 
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ally they are merely types to be studied and then either 
forgotten or used if I happen to need them in my work. 
But I have always liked and enjoyed Mrs. Vanlier, for 
she and the doctor both amuse me all the way down 
to my toe tips! They are so genuinely in love with 
themselves that they are simply delicious. And she 
believes so honestly in her own infallibility that she is 
the funniest thing that I have ever seen." 

" It is not at all funny the way she is making a fool 
of that Stinger person." Miss Bumey gave Diantha 
a bright, shrewd glance over her glasses. 

" Miss Stinger exasperates me sometimes. She pos- 
sesses possibilities — " 

" But — instead of developing them she has degen- 
erated into nothing on earth but Henrietta Vanlier's 
mouthpiece, — or rather into a two-legged sponge that 
the old lady squeezes dry of everything that it contains 
and then sends forth to sop up more material. And 
why? Henrietta Vanlier is as deep and wily as a fox, 
and she never wastes her time upon an inferior unless 
she has a purpose. And why she treats as a confiden- 
tial friend a woman who spatters everything she knows, 
— and much more that she doesn't — over whoever 
she meets, is a question that needs a big interrogation 
point at the end of it. I think, my dear, you have 
told the whole thing in your book." 

" Any doubts that I might have had were laid to 
rest when I received that quotation from Eben Hol- 
den." 

" Then why not have your book come out at once ? " 
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" There are several reasons. One is, so far I only 
believe that I have written up a real condition and as 
a true scientist I want to know, — I want to be able to 
prove my theory. For in my belief that thought is 
merely collective — productive — and clarifying, but 
not creative, I am flying right straight in the faces of 
the oldest and ablest psychologists, and I shall very 
likely have them buzzing around my ears like a swarm 
of bees. Then the woman in my book is such a photo- 
graphic likeness of Miss Stinger, even to the condi- 
tions of her home life, that I have hesitated about let- 
ting it go as it is. I am a woman and so is she — " 

" Bah ! " sniflfed Miss Cornelia politely, rising to her 
feet and reaching for her wide hat whose pink roses 
matched her own fresh cheeks in color. " Why, she 
can't talk five minutes about anything but * the doc- 
tor!' My patience! The way your popular doctor 
gives women the twitters is positively sickening. The 
majority of men are born polygamists, only their gar- 
ments are usually too abbreviated to shelter their Mor- 
monistic notions and the poisonous sprouts that come 
from all such. But the coat tails of your "popular 
doctor " are wide enough for them, notions, sprouts 
and all. And what he can't hover, why the blessed 
fools of women hoist " nerves " and " palpitations " 
and all the different " eitices " over, and then go 
straight to destruction, thinking that no one can see 
or know anything because they are holding up a ' spell ' 
like a family umbrella! And here's this woman mak- 
ing a fool of herself about a man who would cast her 
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aside without any more hesitation than he would fed 
in tossing away the apple core, — after he had eaten 
the fruit — as he has in this case unless I mistake the 
signs. For besides her constant chatter about *thc 
doctor/ I never trust a prude. The woman who is 
always hoisting her holier than thou petticoats is the 
one who usually succeeds in making a generous display 
of the holes in her own stockings! Go on with your 
book, Diantha. The plainer it is the better it will be, 
for it will do the whole bunch good to see themselves 
as they really are for once — at least." 

" I had hoped that Miss Stinger might change — 
that — " 

" I have no patience with you, Diantha King ! " 
sniffed Miss Cornelia, pinning on her wide hat. 
" Women who make fools of themselves over men 
from sheer wantonness seldom change. They do not 
want to, and you get no thanks for your pains if you 
stick your nose in and try to help them out of the tar 
bucket.'' 

" And with all of your barking you would be the very 
first one to hold out both hands to that woman if every 
other living creature in this city should turn against 
her ! " Diantha's dark eyes were bright with affec- 
tion as she looked up at the tall, stately woman stand- 
ing by the desk. " For to how many just such have 
you been a very literal angel of mercy and hope! " 

" My door would open to her gladly, if she would 
strive to become the genuine, worth while woman that 
she might grow into, instead of the sly, whimpering 
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fox that she is ! " was the quick retort. " We have 
both tried to help her *find herself/ but it has very 
literally been a case of casting pearls before swine, for 
she holds up our * queer views ' to cheap derision when- 
ever and wherever she has the chance to get oflf what 
she thinks is a witticism at the expense of things that 
she has neither the sense nor the culture to appreciate, 
much less understand. The command given by the 
Master was * Follow thou,' not * Take thy brother by 
the nape of the neck and haul him along, whether he 
wants to come or not.' And I tell you, Diantha King, 
when a man or a woman is dancing in a cess pool and 
is intoxicated by the vile stench that they raise, there 
is nothing to do but to let them alone, — until they are 
ready to step out. When that time comes Til very 
gladly pass them a plank — and a cake of soap." 

Diantha started to reply, then paused, checked by 
the sound of a firm footstep on the veranda. Another 
moment and Adam Blount was exchanging greetings 
with them through the open window. " I saw Uncle 
Matt bringing your buggy around, Cornelia, and so 
I knew that I would find you here," he said, sitting 
down on the low sill. '*And now I can't stay, for 
there is some queer sort of windmill going oflf up at 
my shack. It looks like Nancy Schuyler trying to flag 
us down with your big white hat, Diantha." 

Mrs. King looked over his shoulder. " It is Nancy. 
She and Jonathan went off an hour ago to the River 
bank on some sort of bug or beetle hunt." 

"Doubtless Jonathan has caught a poUiwog and 
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wants us to come and see! " Miss Cornelia laughed, 
a merry, infectious peal in which the others joined. 
" I never know what monster I am going to be con- 
fronted with when he has been out in the woods. I 
found a new sort of lizard in his collar box the other 
day." 

" Nancy has been declaring for a month that she 
was going to invite herself to tea with Adam the very 
first chance she had," said Diantha, wishing from the 
bottom of her heart that Dr. Toney could see how 
lovely Cornelia looked with the roses blooming on her 
fresh cheeks as well as on her wide gray hat. " She 
and Old Kate have become tremendous friends." 

" Kate Hkes Nancy and me because we always let 
her have the last word." Adam chuckled as he rose to 
his feet. " She is seventy, but is still so devotedly 
attached to work that she is miserable because I can't 
eat six meals a day. Come right on over, for to pre- 
pare tea for us will make her happy for a month, and 
besides that, I will need both of you to chaperone me 
if Nancy is about. That child's a witch ! " 

Adam Blount's bungalow was on the top of a hill 
so steep that it seemed to have started to the sky and 
then changed its mind when half way up and paused 
to rest awhile. Tall pines and Norway spruces cov- 
ered it, and on the apex stood a huge cabin, its logs 
so deliciously brown and *' barky " that it might have 
been placed there by Nature herself, who seemed to 
have made it spring out of the bosom of the earth just 
as it was, with no assistance from human hands. And 
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in some exquisite, intangible way the log house and the 
man who had built it were hauntingly alike. 

As the three crossed the lawn towards the rock fence 
that divided the Locusts from Adam's Hill, a big gray 
limousine passed along the River Road. Dr. Vanlier 
and his mother were on the back seat and both bowed, 
one with much studied grace, — the other with a grudg- 
ing nod of her meager little head. Mrs. Vanlier had 
never been able to acquire the unconscious graciousness 
in the very little things that is the birthright of those 
to the manor born. 

" Some day I shall do it ! I know I shall ! " As he 
spoke Adam removed his hat and thrust an impa- 
tient hand through his shaggy hair. His whimsical, 
rugged face was twisted in queer knots. He often said 
that Rolfe Vanlier made his mind feel like it had been 
eating green apples, and the result of these mental 
colicky pains was written in his grimly closed mouth 
and puckered brow. 

*'Do what?" demanded Miss Cornelia. "From 
your face you must be planning a murder at least." 

" Thrash the real Rolfe Vanlier into evidence," said 
Adam as they entered the thick pine grove. " I know 
that he is there somewhere, if only I could lash it out 
of the manikin that his mother has built around it. 
He makes me feel as big and awkward as a kangaroo 
and about as well groomed. Positively when he sits 
down by me and I look at his perfectly creased trousers 
and pretty little hands I can feel my very skin bag at 
the knees ! " 
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" Anthony Trotter swears that Dr. Vanlier sleeps 
in gloves ! '' laughed Miss Burney. 

" Adam and Dr. Toney are both jealous ! " Di- 
antha's delicately pencilled brows arched and her red 
lips curled slightly. " Don't be, for it's bad form, 
Adam, — positively elemental — primeval." Her voice 
was unusually clear and sweet with a soft little drawl 
that proclaimed her Southern origin. There was a 
slightly satirical gleam in her large dark eyes as she 
tossed the caustic remark to Adam as lightly as though 
it had been a silken ball. 

" And Rolfe Vanlier — is ? " Adam held the silken 
ball a moment, examining it critically with his mental 
eyes before he tossed it back to her. 

" Civilization's most finished product, — a perfect 
gentleman." Diantha answered just as they came out 
of the pine grove and found themselves right in front 
of Adam's home, where Nancy was superintending 
Jonathan, who was meekly arranging the tea table un- 
der a giant pine that grew close to the front door. 

" Maybe he is ! " growled Adam as Nancy came for- 
ward with gay greetings. " But if so, may God speed 
tlie day when civilization goes to smash and barbarism 
returns, if it gives us men — and women." 



CHAPTER XIV 

"Adam Blount always insists upon calling up 
things in mc that I tried to kill long ago, — only I 
didn't — and they want to howl right out loud in meet- 
ing whenever he gives me one of his terrific mental 
shakeups ! " 

Miss Cornelia and Jonathan had just driven off 
down the River Road, and Diantha was leaning back 
against the rock fence lazily watching Adam and Nancy 
who were closing the front gates of the Locusts. " I 
really think that I would like to kick him!". Mrs. 
King dug one little pointed tan shoe into the soft grass 
and glowered darkly at the stalwart tweed back that 
was turned towards her. 

"What is it?" demanded the unconscious disturber 
of her mental repose as he loimged over to her side. 
"A bug?" 

" No," replied Diantha, a mischievous smile tucking 
up the corners of her mouth, while over her face passed 
one of the quick changes, whose unexpected appear- 
ance formed one of her chief charms. All tlie sadness 
was gone in a trice and she looked up at Adam Blount 
out of the laughing eyes of a happy child. " Nothing 
so important as a bug- Merely a worm, — a creepy, 
crawly worm of the dust." 
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" Even a worm is better than a frog ! " cried Nancy 
Schuyler, with her merry contagious laugh. She was 
swinging a big paint box to and fro in both hands and 
had just started General Jackson towards the house 
with her parasol in his mouth. He was prancing along 
sideways, his fat back so curved with pride that his 
movements were decidedly erratic. The General was 
learning by personal experience that vanity is sadly 
detrimental to progress. 

"Was it frogs to-day?'' laughed Diantha.* 

" Jonathan Burney is a monster, — a ghoul ! " cried 
Nancy, doubling up a small fist and shaking it towards 
the curve in the River Road around which the Burney 
buggy had just turned. " Why, he actually talked 
frog to me this afternoon while I was trying to paint 
the most exquisite water view I have ever seenl 
Frogs ! Bull frogs I " 

" Poor Jonathan ! " chuckled Adam, propping his 
long figure comfortably against a big locust tree. 
"Don't be too hard on him, Nancy. All the close 
friends he has had for years have been tadpoles." 

" He's losing his wits, that's what's the matter with 
him!" sniffed Miss Schuyler. "This afternoon he 
read one of his old bugology books to me, — or rather 
at me, for I did not listen. Imagine trying to paint 
a section of this wonder river with that lank man 
perched on a stump at your elbow, croaking away like 
a spectacled raven! Bull frogs indeed! Actually I 
could feel their clammy claws on my neck and at last 
I couldn't see a thing but a whole row of pop eyes and 
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green backs. I almost put them in the foreground of 
my picture/' 

"Hello, Nancy! The General's all tangled up in 
the geranium bed. He's mowing them down like 
grass with your parasol ! " The Colonel's clear voice 
called from near the house, and with a little gasp of 
consternation the girl sped away. 

"Jonathan has already lost his wits, — about her." 
Adam's deep laugh rang out pleasantly on the fragrant 
air. " Why — hello ! " he cried as three small heads 
suddenly appeared above the top of the rock fence, 
Sis's black crown bobbing on the right of Billy's flaxen 
one, while Curley's keen tan face was at his master's 
left 

"Hello, Mother! Hello, Mr. Blount!" Billy 
chirped gayly as he scrambled up to the top of the 
fence. Billy's hands and face were grimy and his 
white linen suit was rumpled and grass stained. He 
settled himself comfortably on the fence and Curley 
and Sis promptly climbed up beside him. 

It was against the rules of the Home for any of 
the children to leave the yard alone, but an unchained 
young hawk could have been kept with the chickens 
in a barn yard quite as easily as Sis could be confined 
within circumscribed bounds. And despite Miss Stin- 
ger's scoldings and punishments the child roamed at 
her own sweet will over the wide grounds of the Lo- 
custs, and very often climbed Adam's Hill to sit for 
hours on his front step watching the trees and the 
river. Sometimes she talked to Adam, for a strange 
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friendship had grown up between the wild, untaught 
little waif from Paradise Alley and the scholarly phi- 
losopher and writer who had come from a long line 
of brilliant ancestry. 

"Uncle Matt has been helping us put peaches 
through the hole in the fence for the kids at the Home, 
Mother." Billy smiled at Diantha and then with a 
happy little chuckle he drew one thin, tan stockinged 
leg up and clasped his hands around his knee in his 
favorite position. " Just you think, Mother, how beau- 
tiful it would be to have Prilly and Buddie and the 
Buzzlars and Sis and all the rest of 'em for brothers 
and sisters ! " At Billy's sigh of utter rapture and the 
longing in his blue eyes it came to Adam Blount with 
a severe mental bump that very often the aloneness of 
the belonging child is an even more tragic thing than 
the loneliness of the little disowned human atom. 
Huh ! " scoffed Sis from her perch at Billy's side. 

What would anybody want to my brethren and my 
sisteren us for? We ain't nothing but just plain God- 
forsook-scum-of-the-earth." 

Diantha laid her hand for a second upon Sis's thin 
shoulder, and smiled down into the small face that 
grew shyly radiant at her touch. " Who calls you such 
names as that, Sis ? " she asked. 

A chuckle of genuine amusement shook Sis's skinny 
little form. " Miss Stinger calls us things like that 
when she's 'nervous.' That's what she says is the 
matter with her, — just 'nerve spells.' But betcher 
life me 'n' Lou Ella knows they ain't nothing but mad 
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tantrums ! Tve saw too many folks have 'em in Para- 
dise Alley for anybody to fool me that a way. Lou 
Ella kinder thought maybe they was real sicknesses 
until I chunked her so hard in the stomach that I 
knocked the truth right into her knower good and 
tight/^ 

" What does Miss Stinger take for her ' spells/ 
Sis ? " asked Adam, his broad shoulders shaking. 

Sis slowly closed one big eye in an impish wink. 
" Dr. Vanlicr when she can get him," she replied in all 
good faith. " When he ain't convenient she just tears 
her clothes and everlastingly goes for any of us that 
happens to come along. She has her spells on the days 
when the Board ladies don't come to the Home, for 
when they are around she acts just like General Jack- 
son." 

"How is that?" asked Diantha, exchanging an 
amused glance with Adam. 

" Andy's a mighty little dog, but he barks at Mammy 
White Cat like he was as big as a elefunt when Curley 
ain't anywhere close about." 

" I see," chuckled Adam. " And when Curley is 
around. Sis, how does the General behave then ? " 

" Gee ! But he does get slimpsy. He don't say a 
single bark, but bends right in his middle and walks 
sideways like he was doing his very best to make folks 
think he's littler than he is." 

"You see a great deal. Sis." Diantha spoke 
thoughtfully. 

Sis looked up, her brow wrinkled and a genuinely 
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puzzled expression in her beautiful eyes. "It ain*t 
just seeing exactly, Mrs. King. It's — well — cross- 
my-heart if it ain't just a knowing for sure-pop-it-is- 
so right in here," placing a little nervous hand over 
the region of her Solar Plexus. " I don't know how 
it is, but when I'm close to Miss Stinger I can see her 
and that skinny doctor of hers as plain as I see you 
a-standing there, and I can hear 'em, too. Gee ! They 
ain't no starchy saints when they gets together by their 
selfs. He's real sick of her, though, and 'fore long 
he's going to drop her like she was a red hot pertater. 
He's got him some more." 

" Some more — what ? " demanded Adam, his keen 
eyes fastened on the child's unconscious face. 

" Some more, — like her! " nodding her head to- 
wards the Home. " Some more what's all bad and 
black inside. He ain't a mite of use for clean folks, 
unless he thinks that he can smutty 'em up to his no- 
tion. Betcher life he's a mighty bully blacker." 

Adam and Diantha were silent a moment, looking 
with something close akin to consternation at the weird 
little creature sitting on the fence. And even as they 
looked Sis's face changed subtly. Her eyes first grew 
grave and introspective, and then wide and blank. 
"Sometimes Miss Stinger's heart aches so hard she 
most can't stand it because she's so bad inside and 
about her little kid. She thinks it's dead, but that lit- 
tle child is a-living as sure as sure ! I most see it all 
once in a while, and then it slides away. But cross-my- 
heart-hope-I-may-die if I don't get it real plain some 
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day. Then I'm going to find her little kid for her. 
Sure pop I am ! " 

" You will get it for her, Sis, even after the way she 
has treated you ? " Adam spoke tentatively, his eyes 
keen and intent 

Sis started slightly and gave Mr. Blount a bright, 
clear glance. " What's her dirt to me gotter do with 
that kid's belonging to her and her a needing it some- 
thing awful?" she asked simply. For though she did 
not know it, the gutter child had grasped intuitively the 
basic life principle, — that real service is a selfless thing 

• 

that lies on a plane far above and beyond any per- 
sonal feeling. " She needs that little kid, I tell you. 
Ain't nothing as improving to folkses manners as fam- 
blies of their own. I ain't ever cussed as little as I 
have since I've been looking after Bunny and Billy 
King and the Buzzlars. That little kid will do Miss 
Prudic good." 

" I think that you are right, Sis." Diantha spoke 
in a low tone, but there was a strange expression in 
her eyes as she looked into the face of the child on the 
fence. " She does need the little kid more than she 
needs anything else in the world, — even if she has to be 
crushed to powder when she finds it. We will all help 
you get the little child for its mother, — when the right 
time comes." 

The big gray limousine came trundling softly along 
the River Road just then. It looked very empty, for 
Mrs. Vanlier was sitting alone on the back seat. Her 
sharp face was older and grayer and bleaker than 
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usual, and she was so deeply absorbed in her own 
thoughts that she did not notice the children on the 
fence, nor the man and woman who were standing by 
them. 

Sis's slim little figure straightened and a gleam of 
hostility came into her large eyes that Diantha King 
knew lay so deep within that the child herself did not 
know in what queer subconscious knowledge its roots 
were struck. " Whenever I see Mrs. Vanlier I feels 
like rd done et a fire cracker," Sis confided to Billy 
King. 

" Mrs. Vanlier has not injured you in any way, Sis." 
Diantha looked at her keenly as she spoke. 

" Miss Stinger says that Fm a plum batty fool," Sis 
chuckled. Then she put her hand over her eyes a 
second and a shiver shook her from head to toe tips. 
" Some day — Fm going to smash that old woman," 
she said in low, awed tones. " I don^t see how real 
plain yet, but I have knowed about it ever since the 
first time I seen her. I'm going to smash her plum 
awful, and Fve just gotter do it, for she's going to 
make me her very own self." 

Adam looked thoughtfully at the child a moment, 
a singularly kind expression on his rugged face. 
" Something very beautiful and terrible and wonder- 
ful has been given to you, Sis," he said gently. 

" Ain't it, though ! " Sis agreed cheerfully, leaping 
lightly to the ground. " And the way it humps up its 
back when I rub it is just prime, you bet ! It's temper 
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ain't real peaceable, though, for it sure does claw like 
mad when Bunny pulls its tail." 

" What — what on earth are you talking about, 
Sis ? " Mr. Blount spoke in subdued tones, carefully 
avoiding Mrs. King's laughing eyes. 

" My kitten, in course," Sis replied in surprise. 
" Dill's Mammy White Cat hatched out five right in 
Miss Stinger's hat box. My eye, but she sure did spit 
hell fire when she found 'em! She drownded all of 
'em, and though me 'n' Dill cooked 'em under the stove, 
didn't but one get alive again. Dill says that it is 
down right heathenish in folks to kill all of a mother 
cat's kittens, for she suffers plum awful and maybe 
dies from it if one ain't left to her for her to feed. 
Now — I gotter run, for it's supper time and when 
they eats, my fambly needs me to look after 'em so's 
I can beat 'em in the backs when they chokes their 
selfs most to death." 



CHAPTER XV 

Billy had taken no part in the conversation of the 
others, but while they were talking he had sat very 
quietly on the fence, thoughtfully nursing his knee. 
Adam's keen eyes had strayed to the boy's face sev- 
eral times and each time the man had started at the ex- 
pression in the large blue eyes that were watching Di- 
antha. There was both love and longing plainly re- 
vealed in them, but behind these there lay a strange 
look of perfect understanding that gradually blotted 
out all of the hurt and left only an unutterable pity 
behind. It suddenly came to Adam Blount as he 
watched the boy that it was an aged soul looking at 
Diantha King through the eyes of her child, and that it 
not only knew and understood the conditions of its 
birth into the world of men, but that for some reason 
of its own it had chosen, and had then come willingly 
to inhabit, the weary form of little Billy King. 

" By Jove ! The youngster not only knows all about 
it, — he understands what he came into the world for 
better than she does herself f As the thought shot 
through his mind with lightning swiftness Adam 
started, for so vivid had been his consciousness of the 
great fact connected with the child, that for a second 
it seemed to him that he had spoken the words aloud. 

It was as though in direct answer to his thought that 
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Billy suddenly slipped down from his perch on the 
fence and going over to the tree he leaned lightly 
against the tall man who had been watching him so 
intently. The boy seldom made any outward demon- 
stration of affection towards any one, for an innate 
chivalrous loyalty to his mother prevented him from 
giving to another what he knew intuitively would be 
unwelcome to her. 

" I'm mighty glad that Sis and the kids are already 
right here close to mother, Mr. Blount," Billy said with 
a soft little sigh of contentment as the man's arm went 
around his thin shoulders. ** I'm real glad, for some- 
how it seems like I am tireder every to-day than I was 
any of the yesterdays." 

" You dar, Mas' Billy ! " came in a clear musical call 
from the house, and the tall form of the Mammy ap- 
peared on the front veranda. "You dar, honey 1 
Hit's time fer de jew ter be a falling, and you all jest 
come rat erlong hyar ter your ole brack Mammy ! " 

Curley answered the call with a joyous bark and 
started towards the house. Then he stopped and 
looked back at Billy, with his soft ears lifted inquir- 
ingly. " We are coming. Mammy ! " the child an- 
swered, and slipping his hand through the dog's silver 
mounted collar he smiled farewell to his mother and 
Adam, and then the two trotted off up the drive to- 
gether. 

" How Aunt Guinea does love that boy ! " said Adam 
when he and Diantha were left alone. 

" And how that boy does love his Mammy ! " was 
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the reply, while a singularly beautiful light flashed into 
the eyes of Diantha King. " In fact, how all of us 
from the Cotton Land love and revere our black mam- 
mies. Nancy's father is called the sternest judge in 
Alabama, but he is positively abject when his old 
mammy goes to see him, and not only swallows all sorts 
of herb teas that she brews for him, but actually re- 
tires at ten o'clock if she thinks it is best for his health. 
Until the South has erected Her monument to our 
faithful slaves she will have a very sacred duty that is 
unfulfilled." 

" Diantha, I am deeply interested in that child Sis." 
Adam spoke abruptly, leaving his tree and going over 
to the fence beside Diantha. He frowned perplex- 
edly, and passed his hand across his eyes. " There is 
something hauntingly familiar in her face, yet it is so 
elusive that it is gone before I really recognize it as an 
existing fact." 

Diantha raised genuinely puzzled eyes to his face. 
"Have you been impressed with that queer fleeting 
likeness to some one, too — or is it just to, — some- 
thing f'' 

Adam shook his head. " I do not know, — some- 
thing very likely, for there is a side to that child that 
does not belong to earth. I have studied occultism 
under an adept in India, and she is neither a medium 
nor a clairvoyant, though she possesses both of those 
powers to an unusual degree. Her gift, though, is the 
rarest of all gifts — spirit perception. That is a divine 
thing, — an attribute of the soul and can not be ac- 
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quired. And after those to whom it has been given 
once learn how to use it they have a power at their com- 
mand that is practically limitless, for it transcends time 
and pierces straight through both space and substance. 
Under proper instruction she could be developed into 
a psychic that would astonish the world." 

" I do not believe in trying to ' develop * the psychic 
power, Adam. Occultism is no more spirituality than 
modesty is purity, and what that child needs beyond 
everything else is a home and a mother." Diantha's 
face became very gentle. "If it was not for Billy, 
Wise Man — I would take that girl and try to help her 
grow into a woman, — such a woman as she might be- 
come." 

A sudden light came into Adam's deep eyes. "If 
I was situated so I could, I would gladly adopt her," 
he said slowly. " She attracts me in a strange way. 
Diantha — " he hesitated a moment, his eyes on the 
woman's fair unconscious face. " I have asked you 
once before, — but could you not make me the home 
that I have been longing for — all of my life and have 
never had, — a real home, dear — one that could take 
us all m, even me and the little waif from Paradise 
Alley?" 

"Don't, Adam!" Diantha spoke in a low, stifled 
tone and shrank away from the man at her side as 
though from a physical blow. Her fair face lost its light 
and its youth and grew bleak and old. " I am merely 
a writing machine, that is all. I have nothing to give 
any man but friendship ! You know that." 
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" I do not know anything of the kind ! " Mr. 
Blount's mouth closed in a firm line. " You have more 
to give a man in every way than any woman I ever saw, 

— only you don't know it, — and I sometimes think 
that it will take an earthquake to shake the knowledge 
into you. And — you are mine, and have been from the 
beginning of time, and some day you will realize it, 
just as I have known it from the first moment that my 
eyes rested upon you five years ago. Turn loose all 
those old thought forms that rise up between you and 
happiness. Stop dragging yesterday about with you, 
Diantha, — only to-day is ours, — now — this present 
moment. Let what has been go, child." 

** Don't," Diantha said again in a low, almost an 
inaudible voice. " Marriage means just one thing to 
me and one alone. That is Hell, And you and I have 
been such perfect friends. Wise Man. Don't — ruin 

— everything." 

At the shrinking horror in the large eyes raised to 
his face, an inner self, higher and purer than any- 
thing that he had ever known, came to life in the very 
depths of Adam Blount's soul. With an effort that 
left his rugged face white, he thrust his own feelings 
aside and looked down at the slender, shrinking woman 
before him with nothing in his kind gray eyes but the 
perfect understanding of a perfect friendship. 

" I'll never ask you again, Diantha." Adam spoke 
slowly, and then stood for a moment, staring hard at 
the cold gray stones against which Diantha was lean- 
ing. And as he looked, the realization bit into his soul 
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that he was confronting something intangible that was 
as hard and as cold and as gray as the senseless rocks. 
For in all this big, beautiful, terrible world there is 
nothing so cold and so hard and so gray as the heart of 
a woman whose girlish faith in ideal man has been slain 
in her early youth. 

" Is there ever any need of asking — anything? " 
Diantha said in answer to his last remark, "and es- 
pecially what you have just asked me? If two souls 
belong by divine right to each other, — if there is such 
a thing as God really joining — both will perforce 
know it, — and mere words are useless," 

Adam nodded his head silently and with one of 
those strange accords that often made them do things 
simultaneously they turned together and started slowly 
towards the house. "If you ever feel that you can 
come to me, Diantha — will you tell me so ? " Adam's 
voice was very tired and as she looked up at him Di- 
antha noted with a start how gray his hair was — how 
deep were the lines across his brow. 

Her eyes met his with the clear, honest glance that 
always reminded him of Billy. "Why not?" she 
asked. " When we bring life down to basic principles 
we are not merely man and woman ruled by our con- 
ventional trousers and petticoats, as the case may be — 
but two spirits that surely have the divine right to oc- 
casionally stand face to face,^ — especially when it comes 
to such an issue jas the one that we have just been dis- 
cussing." 

"I — shall not change," he said quietly, and then 
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he went forward to greet the Colonel, who was standing 
on the bottom step with Nancy at his side. 

" Come right in, Adam. Dinner's on the table, and 
there never was such a corn bread artist raised in Ala- 
bama as Guinea ! " the old man called out genially. 
Diantha went quickly up to her father, and it was al- 
most with an air of seeking protection from something 
that she slipped her hand through his arm. 

Adam made some slight excuse and with a few words 
to Nancy, turned away towards his own home. As 
he started up the steep hill, he checked in its infancy 
the sigh that struggled to creep into expression from 
somewhere deep within him. He squared his broad 
shoulders determinedly, as though adjusting a burden 
that had wings and as he climbed towards his home 
unconsciously his lounging walk took on the qualities 
of a triumphant march. For Adam Blount had never 
meekly acquiesced in the hard things of life, and by 
sitting down supinely under his load allowed his men- 
tal muscles to grow flaccid and impotent. He lifted 
and then bore aloft whatever blocked his path onward, 
and it might be it was from this very faculty that he 
developed the dynamic power that always made his 
second step upward a leap. 

When he entered his study that evening, after his 
solitary dinner, an old white bull dog came stiffly for- 
ward, raising a great head in greeting that possessed 
the upturned nose and heavy jowl of a fighter, com- 
bined with the tender, devoted eyes of a faithful slave. 

"Well, Commodore!" At something in Adam's 
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voice the old dog whined softly and as his master sank 
with a sigh into a big easy chair, he crouched down 
close at his side. " Just the two of us, old chap. We 
have been through some bitter storms together, you 
and I, and it looks like it is always to be — just the 
two of us." An affectionate whimper answered the 
low words that were freighted with a very great sad- 
ness, and as Adam leaned wearily back in his chair 
the dog laid his head on his master's feet with an almost 
human understanding in his eyes. 

The study was a long, narrow room at the back of 
the bungalow, and the walls between the many windows 
were lined with books, that extended in row after row 
up almost to the ceiling. In the middle of the room 
stood a great mahogany desk whose size and massive- 
ness somehow expressed the man, as did the great arm 
chair in which he was sitting, and the fireplace that was 
so deep and wide that it could accommodate logs of 
giant girth. A broad, low couch under the west win- 
dows was piled high with soft-tinted pillows, and the 
whole room was in that delightful orderly disorder that 
is so dear to the heart of a writer. For there was pa- 
per everywhere, — on the desk — the table — the floor 
— and in the yawning waste basket that held even more 
than the generous share that is usually accredited to it. 

The old clock on the mantel ticked away hour after 
hour that night, but still Adam Blount sat beside his 
desk, the Commodore snoring at his feet. The house 
was very still, for old Kate had long ago gone to her 
room and the man was alone with his dogs and his 
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thoughts. He was not working, though he had an 
important law case on hand, — one that involved many 
of the intricate points in which the keen, analjrtical 
mind of him delighted. There was also a pile of proof 
sheets at his elbow waiting for correction, but his 
thoughts were no more upon his new book than they 
were upon the law tangle that he should have been un- 
raveling. 

With his elbows on the desk and his shaggy gray 
head resting upon his brown palms Adam sat thinking 

— thinking of Diantha King — as he always did think 
when he was alone. And as he thought he sighed 
heavily — wearily — for he was looking behind him 
at what had been, as well as before him at what he 
hoped and believed would be — some day. 

No one fully realized the tremendous breadth and 
power of Adam Blount's mentality — nor the magni- 
tude of the Vision that he had sighted in his loftiest 
moments. For his unhappy marriage, and the long 
bleak years of soul loneliness that had followed, with 
the constant repression of all that was highest and 
best in him, had put a hideous, corroding blight upon 
him and upon his work — a blight that at last resulted 
in an indiflference and a mental apathy of which he 
had been keenly conscious for years, but that he had 
also been powerless to cast side or to rise above. 

When Diantha had come in close touch with his life 
it had been to him the very literal dawn of a new day, 

— a day in which all of his old fire — his old ambi- 
tions — his old tremendous ability to do great work 
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had come back to him with a rush, — each faculty 
after its long sleep seeming to have been given a 
strength and dynamic power that it had never possessed 
before. For the strange little creature next door, with 
her weird mingling of fire and ice, of tenderness and 
caustic bitterness, of laughing defiance with absolute 
truth and a perfect understanding of him in all his 
crotchety moods, seemed to him the embodiment of 
everything that he had ever dreamed of and hoped for 
and longed for in woman all of his life. He did not 
merely sight a woman in Diantha King, but the woman, 
though he thoroughly realized that she herself was not 
as yet fully conscious of what she would become when 
she had evolved into her own highest self. And Di- 
antha had intuitively felt this mental reservation of 
Adam's concerning her and had resented it, — though 
she had also called aloud upon the Infinite to help her 
to grow into the perfect likeness of what he demanded. 

Adam shivered slightly as he sat there by his desk. 
The sickening realization came to him as it had never 
come before, that years ago he had deliberately turned 
away from his higher self when he chose as a life 
companion a woman who appealed strictly to the lower 
side of his nature. Well, — he had paid the full price 
of his folly, packed down and running over; — he had 
paid it with some of the most valuable years of his 
manhood, — he had made the best of something to 
which there had not been very much best, and he had 
not squealed. 

And now, — could it be — that he had called to him- 
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self a woman who could recognize and who would de- 
mand only his very highest, just as he had attracted to 
himself and then taken into his life one who appealed 
to the purely animal side of him? Might it not be 
that the time was coming when God would put into his 
life the woman, — had he not won the right to claim 
her by all that he had struggled through, — by all that 
he had risen above, — by all that he had trampled un- 
der foot, — for he had trampled much, never pausing 
to count the cost to himself. 

But now that he had found her, — that ideal woman 
who dwells in the holy of holies of every good man's 
soul, — would she ever accept even the best that he had 
to oflfer — or rather, — could she? For he realized 
that it was no imaginary wall that he had confronted 
in Diantha. His keenly sensitive intuition revealed 
the full truth to him, and he knew that it was a mental 
condition that was as strong as a door of steel. Her 
involuntary shrinking away from him — the horror 
that he saw in her white face — did not come from 
any personal feeling towards him, he well knew. 
Her whole attitude was an instinctive shrinking 
away from marriage — from the wild beast that 
God's holy ordinance releases in man, — the crea- 
ture who was originally made in His own image. 
She knew what it was — and the black horror that 
such knowing had left behind was stamped upon 
her heart and mind and soul in indelible brands 
that would remain while life lasted. The higher the 
type of woman the more far reaching is such a blight. 
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and the more deeply does she bury her hurt in the 
depths of her own inner self, and throw across its grave 
the pall of — silence. For such a woman is never one 
of the disloyal weaklings who spatters her marital ex- 
periences over every woman she meets who happens to 
be cursed with the depraved ears that open like mental 
sewers for such tales to be poured into. 

Diantha was not like any woman that Adam had 
ever seen. In all the years that he had known her, he 
had never even glimpsed in her any of that sickening sex 
consciousness which is so revolting to a highly evolved 
man or woman. To him she had ever been the perfect 
friend — the perfect comrade, and something deep 
within Adam crumpled up with a keen pang as the 
realization came to him, that her clear eyes had always 
met his with the frank impersonal glance of a candid 
boy. 

He knew that Diantha's parents were not young 
when she was born. They had passed through the hor- 
rors of the Civil War, — some of its bloodiest battles 
being fought over Colonel Ravenelle's own estate. 
Then they had gone together through the even blacker 
hell of the Reconstruction, and with it all the man and 
the woman who was his wife had kept their faith, — in 
their God, — in themselves, — and in humanity. 

Adam also knew that for twelve years they had 
prayed for a child, — for an heir to the old name that 
was all that they had then to give it save themselves, 
and what their two lives had stood for. What was it, 
he wondered that that star-eyed woman, Pattie Byrd, 
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and the fiery old Cavalier had called to them out of 
the vast unknown? What sort of soul dwelt in the 
slender form of the woman he loved, that child-eyed 
creature in whom was so startlingly blended a man's 
high courage and a woman's tenderness with a sage's 
philosophy and an insight into people and things that 
was weird? 

What would a woman like that have a right to de- 
mand of the man to whom she could give herself — 
the one who would have a vital part in her life? 
Adam's face suddenly grew gray and lined as the cog- 
nition bit into his very soul, that no one had a vital part 
in Diantha King's life. People touched it on all sides, 
but Diantha was the most detached, impersonal woman 
he had ever known ; she stood alone — she walked alone 
— she worked, — ah — would she — could she work 
alone f He realized even better than she did the vast 
scope of the work that she was destined to do. Would 
she be able to always work alone f 

" All of her thorns have just been put forth for self- 
protection, God bless her ! " he cried suddenly. He 
threw his head back with a ringing spontaneous laugh, 
his whole rugged face softening and a very beautiful 
light glowing in his deep mystical eyes. " She is the 
most famous and sought after woman in the whole 
country, yet her simplicity of heart and soul makes 
her actually so unaware of the fact that in her presence 
others forget it, too! " 

The world was rubbing its sleepy eyes open in the 
early dawn time when Adam doubled up one big brown 
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hand and struck the top of his desk such a ringing 
blow that the Commodore sprang up with a howl, con- 
vinced that the monster rat that he had been chasing 
in dreamland had caught him I 

" You belong to me, Diantha King ! " Adam cried, 
as he leaped to his feet. " You strange creature half 
of heaven and half of earth. You are my very soul's 
other self and I have known it ever since the first mo- 
ment I laid my eyes on you. Sis is not the only one 
who can ' see things.' I, too, have had a vision, — I 
as well as you have caught the great universal note in 
life's song, and the hour is not far off when you 
will know that we are to answer Humanity's call to- 
gether — side by side — .and hand in hand ! " 



CHAPTER XVI 

"Oh, Dill, Dill, get up, quick 1 It's Billy King. 
Dill ! " Almost at the exact moment that Adam spoke 
her name, Sis was beating with frantic fists upon Dill 
Potey's door. "It's — 5i7/y/'' the child said in a 
choked whisper, raising wide, stricken eyes to meet the 
sleepy stare of the big woman who stood looking down 
at her a moment later. " It's diphtheria, Dill — he was 
took with it in the night and he's gotter die, for there's 
a awful leak right in his heart. Uncle Matt told me so 
just now when he came out for the Colonel's papers. 
I seen him, for I was awake most all night. Somehow 
I couldn't make my eyes stay asleep no matter how hard 
I tried, so I been out on the fence a long time." 

" Maybe it ain't as bad as that," comforted Dill, 
the sleep entirely gone from her blue eyes. " Some- 
times the first scare is a lot worse than the thing itself, 
me dear." 

" It's a lot badder than that. For Billy King's al- 
ready dead." Sis's voice sank to a whisper and shiv- 
ering in every Hmb she hid her face against Dill Potey's 
arm. 

" What ever do ye mean, child ? " demanded Dill, 
drawing Sis into her room. 

*' Billy's done dead.'' Sis repeated the words dully. 
" I seen him as dead and gone as them drownded kit- 
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tens that day me 'n' him was on the orchard fence, 
and ever since whenever I even think about him I see 
him like he is and like he ain't, too, for I see him done 
dead J I tell you! And the dead-and-gone-to-glory-be 
Billy's a lot more him than the live one is ! " 

Dill Potey shook her brilliant head. " Bless gra- 
cious, me dear, but ye do be after getting queerer every 
day. What ye'll be seeing next passes me. Sure this 
beats the wart on me Dan'el's chin." 

" I wishes I didn't see things, Dill — I wishes I 
didn't ! " There was a wail of genuine despair in Sis's 
voice — the black despair that comes to those upon 
whom the mighty responsibility of " Sight " has been 
laid when first they realize — even faintly — the terri- 
ble side of the wonderful thing that has been intrusted 
to their keeping. Because as Destiny whirls the wheel 
of life to the psychic sight people and things are re- 
vealed just as they are, stripped of all the empty husks 
that carnal life has wrapped around them. And the 
sight makes the heart break and the brain stagger until 
the realization comes that there is nothing real but 
God, and that He is Good. This enables the Soul 
to understand, and understanding it can remain steady 
— unmoved — and undismayed while the little carnal 
world of man dissolves into the nothingness from which 
it sprang. 

For the two days of Billy's illness Sis prowled about 
the Ravenelle mansion like a wild creature whose young 
has been caged. 

" You dar. Sis ! You git erlong back over yander 
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to Mr, Blount's ! " ordered Sally Ann late in the after- 
noon of the second day when she found the child 
crouched in a little disconsolate blue bunch on the 
kitchen step. " De fust thing you knows you'll git dis 
hyar sickness what Mars' Billy's been took down wid. 
Den you'll die, most likely, and effen you was ter do dat 
I axes you pintedly, whar you'd be at den ? " 

" In Hell," said Sis with unexpected promptness. 

" De land sakes er mussy me ! " groaned Sally Ann, 
who was Guinea's granddaughter and had been well 
trained in spiritual things by that austere old shouter. 
" Who all ever put sech er 'stroperous idee as dat in 
your haid, honey ? " 

" The preacher man at church last Sunday," retorted 
Sis. " He made out that it was Hell sure pop for sin- 
ners that didn't have no repenter, and I ain't got one, 
not 3, bit! For I burglared jam and bread three times 
this very w eek right out of the Home pantry for Bunny 
and the Buzzlars and Prilly. Betcher life, Sally Ann, 
when I think about how my fambly smacked over it in- 
stead of my repenter a-working because I'm a hell kind 
of sinner, cross-my-heart if I ain't all swelled up with 
glad until I'm tight enough to bust. So if that 
preacher man knows beans there ain't no dodging of 
the devil for me ! " 

Sally Ann groaned dismally and walled up her eyes 
in Guinea's best church manner. " I ain't saying nay 
ter what you has done specified, Sis," she said. " But, 
honey, don't feed your fambly on no more burglared 
braid and jam. I dtmno much but what I knows I 
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knows I knows, and every last bit of dat stole stuff's 
got devil tracks on hit made in brimstone. And jest 
s'posing dat de food truck and dat other ingregent 
was ter go off in dem blessed chillun ter onct, what I 
pintedly axes you is — whar'd dem po' Buzzlars be 
at?" 

" Busted all to flinders ! *' Sis looked rather stag- 
gered at the calamity hanging over her family. " Sure 
pop they would, Sally Ann, if everything in 'em was to 
blow up at once." 

" Dat's hit," agreed Sally Ann. " So don't you take 
no more hell chances by feeding dem innercent chillun 
on burglared stuff. Next time jest you come right 
hyar ter me and I'll fill you and dem bofe up ter bust- 
ing on Miss Diantha's peach preserves and my own 
hot biskits." 

Sally Ann returned to her kitchen and with a light- 
less face, and feet that plodded heavily, as though 
weighted with lead. Sis climbed Adam's hill. She had 
been with Billy all the afternoon before he was taken 
ill and Dr. Toney had very promptly banished her from 
the Home, consigning her, at Adam's request, to old 
Kate at the bungalow. 

It was just at sunset on the afternoon of the second 
day of his illness that little Billy King's heart fluttered 
like a weary bird and then stopped forever, leaving a 
great emptiness in the big house on the hill, — an empti- 
ness that somehow extended all the way to Dill in the 
orphanage kitchen on the one side, and to the log bun- 
galow under the cedars on the other. 
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When Adam Blount switched on the lights in his 
study that evening a muffled sound of woe came from 
near his feet. He started, and looking down saw Sis 
and the Commodore on the rug before the fireplace. 
She w^as crouched as close to his big arm chair as she 
could manage without backing bodily under it. " It's 
jest me,'' she said. 

"What is it. Sis?" Adam leaned his broad back 
against the mantel and looked down into the small 
face raised to his. For the first time in all his knowl- 
edge of her he saw tears in Sis's great gray eyes. But 
he made no motion to touch the drooping little figure, 
for in spite of the terrible yearning for love and sympa- 
thy that often drove her tongue and fists to the saying 
and the doing of truly desperate things, Sis always 
struggled valiantly through her sorrow fights alone. 
In all her short life, that had been so tragically long in 
the living, she had never felt the arm of sympathy 
about her, or known the touch of a loving hand. Pos- 
sibly it was from the grief depths that the gutter child 
had sounded alone that she had secured the weird 
power that enabled her to feel, as well as to see, others' 
woes. 

"What is it?" Adam asked again, and then bit 
his lip as he saw the desperate fight Sis made to 
privately dispose of a sob that threatened to strangle 
her. " It's my middle! " she burst out tragically when 
she could speak. " I'm jest so darned lonesome, Mr. 
Blount, that cross-my-heart-hope-I-may-die if I don't 
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feel like Fm all went off inside and that there jain't 
nothing left for me to set in but my skin ! " 

" I say ! That's just too bad." There was genuine 
sympathy in the big man's kind voice as he sank down 
in a chair opposite the little crumpled blue bunch on 
the rug. He did not speak again but sat looking at Sis 
in his queer companionable silence that was somehow 
always so much more communicative than other 
people's conversation. 

"It's me 'n' Billy King both to-night." Sis's 
delicate lips were so unsteady that she paused a moment 
and thumped her own knee viciously with a tight little 
fist. " Seems like as soon as ever I get me somebody 
that needs to be kept care of they are took. Mr. Flan- 
nigan got Jinks and now God A'mighty's made oflf 
with Billy and what I'm to do about it all beats me. 
I'm darned if it don't! Ain't no where for me to get 
me any staying folks 'cept in Make Believe Land." 

" You live there most of the time, do you not, Sis? " 
Adam asked. His keen eyes narrowed and his gaze 
grew intent as he looked into the dark face that at 
some inner thought had suddenly grown so vivid that 
it seemed positively transformed. 
• "I — I — gotter home in Make Believe Land." Sis 
spoke shyly. " And — a — mother. I ain't ever let 
a mite of Paradise Alley cussing 'n' fighting dirt soak 
into my make believer, Mr. Blount, honest injun I 
ain't ! " Sis patted the Commodore's ugly head with 
one little brown hand and tossing her hair back with 
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the other, raised eyes to Adam's face that were wide 
and beautiful with the mystic light from within. 

" I know that. Sis," said the big man in the chair, 
nodding his shaggy gray head with a sympathetic un- 
derstanding that brought the child out from her retreat 
against the chair to the middle of the rug. 

" I just couldn't, you see," she said confidentially, 
clasping her hands about her knees. " Because in 
my make believer, — She stays, — my — a — that — 
beautiful mother I keep on telling God A'mighty He'd 
better send me if He ever expects me to mend my wild 
cat ways and get cured of being a limb of Satan and a 
fighting scratching Devil. She — " nodded towards 
the Home and her small face suddenly growing as hard 
as flint, " says that my mother was — bad! But she 
wasn't. I mean she ain't, for my mother ain't no was 
mother but a real sure enough IS one I I know it 
right in here." Sis laid her hand over the region of 
her Solar Plexus as she spoke. She looked at Adam 
doubtfully, with a trace of anxiety in her glance, for 
never before had she come so entirely out of her shell 
to any one. Her eyes grew softly radiant when she 
saw the light of understanding in his face, 

"I have believed for a long time. Sis, that a very 
beautiful mother was not far from you." Adam 
glanced towards his side window as he spoke. A ray 
of clear white light shone from Diantha's room, and 
as he saw it Mr. Blount's face contracted and he gave 
a short quick sigh. " I think that you will have a real 
mother before long." 
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** And she ain't bad like Miss Stinger says, but good 
and beautiful and a really truly mother, Mr. Blount? 
And really truly mothers are — well — they are just 
everlastingly — everything! " Sis shook her head and 
sighed disappointedly. The ideal that she was trying 
to express was such a perfect thing that her vocabulary, 
acquired in Paradise Alley held no words that could 
convey her meaning. 

"They are." Adam spoke emphatically. "And 
when they are not just everything, Sis, in the very high- 
est sense, they are not mothers at all but merely par- 
ents. And a cow can be that." 

" I gotter home in Make Believe Land." The confi- 
dental mood was strong upon Sis. People always 
wanted to tell Adam Blount everything they knew, and 
under the inspiring influence of his genuine interest in 
her private affairs Sis's loquacity grew mightily. " It's 
a real beautiful home too." 

" You'll find it some day." Adam spoke thought- 
fully. " The structures of Make Believe Land have a 
queer fashion of taking on material form unexpectedly. 
Thoughts are magic bricks to build with. Sis." 

Sis nodded absently. She was far away soaring to 
unseen heights upon her winged imagination. " And 
in that home in Make Believe Land, there's a mother in 
every single room just to kiss children good night and 
tuck 'em up in bed nice and safe and warm!" she 
burst out explosively as the wonder sight upon which 
she was gazing became more than she could contemplate 
in silence. "And the doors 1 My eye, Mr. Blount, 
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cross-my-heart if there ain't doors and doors and 
doors! And not none of 'em ever is shet, but all is 
open wide so's the lonesome folks and the tired folks 
and the folks that's jest a aching to belong can come 
right in and stay for ever 'n* ever 'n' ever — world 
without end, — Amen ! " 

" That is the sort of home I have wanted all my life, 
Sis. And I think that yours will come to you very 
soon." Again Adam Blount sighed and his eyes turned 
towards the ray of white light that gleamed from Dian- 
tha King's window like a beckoning hand. " Mine is 
still far away I am afraid." Adam gave a short rue- 
ful laugh. 

Sis's super-sensitive intuition caught the drift of his 
thoughts. " It's the littleness of Billy King ! " she sa,id, 
her voice suddenly sinking to a croaky whisper. " It 
makes me ache plum awful, right in my very own 
middle when I think about Billy's soul getting loose 
all by itself in the dark without nobody to keep care 
of it. It must be mighty little, for Billy was real 
young." 

Adam Blount stared thoughtfully at the floor for a 
moment. " Billy's soul was neither little or young, 
Sis," he said, unconsciously speaking his inmost 
thoughts aloud, as he had a queer fashion of doing 
when he was alone with this child from Paradise 
Alley. " It strikes me that Billy King's soul was just 
a little bigger than any that we have run into lately, and 
as for its being young, I think that it was hoary with 
age when most of those I know were in their swaddling 
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clothes. It came to do something and it has done it, — 
and so has gone — back." 

Sis nodded. There was an uncanny psychic chord 
between her and Adam that often made her catch his 
thought sub-consciously, when she had no intellectual 
knowledge of the meaning of his words to enable her 
to comprehend what he said. " Mrs. King will be 
awful lonesome — without Billy/' she said with a little 
catch in her voice. Sis had loved Billy with all the 
intensity of her fierce lonely little heart, and she knew 
that the pain she was struggling with was going to get 
the best of her self-control by and by and have it out 
with her in its own way. And its own way would be 
a terrific storm of sobs and tears, so she rose to her 
feet and prepared to seek safety in flight 

Adam's whole rugged face puckered. " She was a 
jolly lot lonesomer with him than she will ever be with- 
out him," he said slowly, a pain that he usually kept 
locked safe out of sight creeping into his gray-green 
eyes and staring forth nakedly. " For the loneliest 
lonely in all this terrible, wonderful world. Sis — is the 
soul wrenching one that grips us when we are closest 
to others. Some others." 

" It's the feel." Sis's eyes were so introspective 
that they might have been reading something that was 
written on a plate in her own mind. " It's this turri- 
ble empty all went away feel right in your own inside 
when you think you've most got 'em and then they — 
well, they just ain't! " 

Adam nodded his gray head. A grim smile crossed 
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the lips that could be so appallingly firm and then the 
next moment so exquisitely tender. "As usual you 
have caught the idea, Sis/' he said, rising to his feet. 
" And when they * just ain't ' — well — it's dam- 
nation ! " 

" Sure pop it is so ! ** agreed his small companion 
backing towards the door. " I gotter go now ! Kate's 
leg's been aching awful to-day and she says Fm — 
prime for rubbing out the — kinks." There was a 
strangled sob and a flutter of a blue calico skirt and 
Adam was alone. 

" I am inclined to think that you will be able to rub 
the kinks out of hearts and souls as well as legs as 
you go on through life, Sis," Adam said to himself 
as he turned toward his desk. He paused by the win-* 
dow and stood for a few moments watching the light 
that shone out towards him from Diantha's room. At 
last he sank down in his revolving chair with a sigh 
so heavy that the Commodore stopped snoring on the 
rug to answer it with a sleepy whimper. " The little 
chap carried a lot away with him," Adam said, reach- 
ing for his pen, " The Colonel — poor old man, this 
has hit him far harder than the Yankee bullet that 
shattered his shoulder at the battle of Nashville." 

Colonel Ravenelle looked an old, old man that even- 
ing when he entered Diantha's room. He leaned 
heavily upon his gold headed cane as he stood beside 
the couch, gazing down silently at the slim white 
gowned figure that was lying prone among the silk 
cushions. 
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It was a bleak, woeful face that was lifted from the 
childishly slender arms when his hand fell upon her 
shoulder. As he met her eyes the old man started and 
his own grief-blotted face quivered pitifully and grew 
white. '* Diantha," he said, then paused with a quick 
sharply drawn breath. " My girl I " 

" Don't ! " Diantha sprang to her feet and threw 
out her hands with a low smothered cry. " Father — 
you mustn't — say anything t '' 

" Our boy — the little lad in yonder with his Mammy 
— isn't tired any more, child. Billy — is rested — at 
last, Diantha." The Colonel's voice wavered and then 
broke. From his cradle days Billy King had not only 
been his grandfather's joy and pride but his confidential 
friend and good comrade as well, with whom the proud 
old cavalier had daily fought his battles over, instill- 
ing in the boy's receptive mind and heart the lofty 
principles of honor and courage that formed the basic 
stones of his own life. He had loved Billy next to 
Billy's mother, and as he stood looking at Diantha for 
the first time the old man felt the full weight of his 
seventy years bearing heavily upon him. 

Diantha laughed, an arid metallic laugh that told of 
a cicatrice burned in her heart through which tears 
could never find their healing way. " I am not weeping 
for Billy, Father. Oh, surely you know that ! " she 
cried, clasping her slender throat between both firm 
white hands and looking up at him with a pain in her 
great shadowy eyes that the Colonel knew would last 
while life lasted. " Father — " her voice sinking to a 
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hollow whisper. " I am weeping for niyself,= — for 
Diantha Ravenelle — for my degraded wifehood — 
for my lost motherhood — my motherhood and 
womanhood that — I never had! I am grieving be- 
cause I can't grieve. Oh, Father — Father — I am 
weeping for a woman to whom wifehood and mother- 
hood were both such mockeries, that to-night she is too 
complete a bankrupt to possess even one tear to shed 
for her own little child who is — dead." 



CHAPTER XVII 

Billy King's death broke down forever some bar- 
rier within Diantha that for ten years had fenced her 
away from her kind. While her child lived, the fact 
that she could not give him her love, made her, with 
an instinctive desire to be absolutely just, refuse to let 
her heart go out to any one else except to her father. 
But in the weeks that followed Billy's death almost 
without her own volition her feet began to turn daily 
into his little path that led across the orchard until it 
became her custom to spend an hour each afternoon 
with Miss Amanda TuUey, — the nurse — and the sick 
children. 

These visits to the big, quiet room on the top floor 
of the Home where the small invalids were quartered, 
brought a new and a very beautiful side of Diantha to 
the surface, — a side that made the pain-drawn, weary 
little faces in the tiny white cots brighten with joy 
smiles whenever they heard her quick light step on the 
stairs. 

Billy's splendid assortment of costly toys had been 
sent to the Home and as the days slipped by, all uncon- 
sciously to herself Diantha King began to slowly evolve 
from a mother, — whose narrow personal view of child- 
hood had been conditioned by one little boy, — into the 
universal mother, whose heart reached out with a 
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limitless love and compassion to every child, regardless 
of its position, color, or condition. Billy's longing 
eyes looked at her now from each wistful little face, 
and for the dead child's sake, — defrauded by an in- 
exorable law of his divine birthright of a mother's 
love, — she began to give love to all children. 

Adam Blount met her at the orchard gate one after- 
noon when she came from the Home. He stood lean- 
ing on the rock fence watching the slim white gowned 
figure approaching him along the narrow path that her 
child's little feet had made. Her dark head was bare 
and Curley trotted close at her side with drooping ears 
and tail, while General Jackson followed forlornly 
behind with Diantha*s hat in his mouth. 

" How goes it with the youngsters ? " he asked, hold- 
ing the gate open for her to pass through. He smiled 
genially, but his heart contracted with a keen pang as 
he noted the dark shadows under her large eyes and that 
her fair face was more colorless and sharply cut than 
he had ever seen it. 

" Jimsey and Blinkie are happy to-day," she said, a 
sudden smile of exquisite tenderness curving her del- 
icate lips. " They are propped up in their cots with 
Billy's picture books all around them." She shivered 
slightly. " Adam, it is a tragedy when we first become 
conscious of the fact that there are toyless children in 
the world. I never thought of it until — lately." 

" That is not so tragic as it is to know that 
there are childhoodless children by the thousand all 
around us," he replied quickly. He hesitated and a 
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faint flush crept over his brown face. "I — do not 
talk about it, but I go very often to the slums in the 
East Side. And, Diantha, there are little chaps there 
of eight and ten who toil all day down in cellars pick- 
ing out the nuts that we are too lazy to have cracked 
in our own homes, and there are other children — mere 
babies — of five and six who work all day shelling the 
peas and beans that we serve on our tables in the winter. 
There are still others of eight and ten who sit day 
after day in rooms where the sunlight never penetrates 
stitching the clothes that happy little children's dolls 
wear, and many tots of seven and eight who make 
the willow plumes and the artificial flowers that deco- 
rate women's hats. These children do not know how 
to play Diantha, — and even if they knew they could 
not, for they are — too tired." 

They had reached the house and Diantha was stand- 
ing on the lower step of the veranda. " Billy was 
tired — all his life," she said, and as she spoke she 
lifted her clasped hands and resting her chin upon them 
she looked at him out of wide, thoughtful eyes. 
"Adam — I am going to help — children/' she said 
simply. 

" Yes," he replied with a directness that matched 
her own. " With your pen. I have felt for a long 
time that your life work lay in that direction. For the 
world does not know of the existing conditions among 
the child workers and sufferers, Diantha. When it 
does, many hideous wrongs will cease, for humanity is 
kind and generous and as soon as it becomes conscious 
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of a great injustice it rises up in its might and rights 
things. And the message of the helpless children and 
of the tortured dumb creatures must be given to the 
masses through the pages of fiction. People will read 
a novel when they would not look at a book that con- 
tains a dry string of facts." 

Diantha stood gazing at the purple hills a few mo- 
ments in silence. " Mars' Wise Man, — one little boy 
can do a lot — just by — dying/' she said softly. 
When Diantha and Adam were alone together they both 
had a trick of literally thinking out loud. And now 
she spoke more to herself than she did to the big gray 
man who was standing before her. 

Adam nodded and blinked away a mist that blurred 
his vision. Ever since Billy's death there had been 
something in Diantha's face that neither the man who 
loved her, nor the Colonel, had been able to look at and 
keep their eyes clear and their lips steady. 

" Billy has done a wonderful thing for you, Diantha," 
Adam said after a little silence, and there was a very 
great gentleness in the deep, sympathetic voice, coupled 
with a tenderness that seemed to reach out and infold 
her, and for the passing moment enable her to forget 
the sickening, gnawing ache in her heart, that for the 
last few weeks had seemed more than she could bear. 
" The little chap loved you, and he was able to com- 
prehend the tragic conditions surrounding you both 
better than you did because he always understood, — 
you. He thought consciously with the brain of a 
child, but he lived subconsciously with the limitless 
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vision of a seer. For it was an aged soul — a free 
soul — that worked behind the ten year old brain of 
little Billy King." 

" I used to feel that sometimes." Diantha's voice 
was so low that it was almost inaudible. " It often 
seemed to me that there was something vital and 
strong and wonderful in Billy that I must come in 
touch with, — that I could lean on if I could ever reach 
it. And now, — I have found it. It sounds strange, 
Adam — but by losing my son I have gained my child. 
While I could not love what Billy was — I can and do 
love what — he is/' 

" I see," And the expression in Adam's green-gray 
eyes told Diantha that he did indeed see, even more 
clearly than she herself did. 

"Aren't you coming in?" she asked, as he turned 
away a moment later with a word of farewell. 

" No — the page proofs of my book came this noon 
and that means work that can not wait. They must 
go back to-morrow if possible." 

" That reminds me ! " Diantha drew a letter from 
her belt. " This is from Mr. Claiborne, my publisher. 
He insists that I send him the manuscript of my book 
at once. He wants it to come out this fall." 

"Well?" demanded Adam. "Why not send it, 
Diantha? If your pen has disinterred the Vanlier 
skeleton, you did not do it intentionally. And if it is 
necessary that it should be told to complete some plan 
of life,— let it go." 

Diantha considered him a moment, her glance grave 
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and impersonal, and her small head turned to one side. 
"Adam, I believe I will tell Rolfe Vanlier the whole 
thing and ask him if it is the truth. I am willing to 
alter my book if there is any real need, but otherwise I 
do not want to touch a word in it, for to make the 
changes necessary to blot him and his mother out would 
be to practically ruin the whole novel. The story fits 
the characters like a hand fits into a glove." 

Adam Blount threw his head back and shouted aloud. 
" I have been expecting you to ask Vanlier that very 
question 1 " he said when he could speak. 

Mrs. King presented him with an inhospitably 
elevated shoulder and a disdainful chin tilt. "If 
you were not so abominably big I would shake you 
soundly ! " she said in offended tones. " It is not 
funny at alL It is simply the only honest and sincere 
thing to do." 

" It is the only Diantha King thing to do," he re- 
plied with all the amusement gone from his eyes, and 
only the perfect understanding of her in all her ways, 
left. " And I have found that she always does the — " 

"Unconventional and appallingly honest thing?" 
There was a note of sadness in her voice. 

" The absolutely true thing — always, — as I have 
told you before," he replied over his shoulder as he 
started towards the bungalow. 

An hour later Diantha was sitting before her desk 
in the library, absorbed in thought. There was a large 
pile of manuscript at her elbow and she held her pub- 
lisher's open letter in her hand. She was thinking so 
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deeply that she did not even consciously hear a horse's 
hoofs clattering on the gravel outside, and she looked 
up with a start when James appeared at the door to 
announce Dr. Vanlier. 

As she rose to greet the doctor, there was an ex- 
pression on her face that was an odd mingling of re- 
lief, dread, and determination. " My book and I 
had flown so far away that I did not see you when you 
came up the drive," she said with a low laugh, as she 
extended her hand. 

" Is that the famous novel that is going to come 
true?" he asked, pointing to the pile of manuscript 
on the desk. " It looks vastly impressive." 

" That is the book that has already come true in 
a great many instances," she replied quietly as she 
seated herself in her desk chair. " The fact that so 
many of the people in it have come to life is what 
makes me believe that I have written nothing but a 
string of real events and conditions all the way 
through." 

" And you al'e still interested in your queer psychic 
things?" The doctor laughed. He was feeling un- 
usually brilliant that afternoon, so after he had fin- 
ished his snigger, he began again and repeated the un- 
pleasant noise in which the soul of him delighted. 

" Thinking people are just beginning to realize that 
there is a great unexplored world all around us in the 
invisible aether," Diantha repHea. "We are merely 
on the threshold of psychic things, for only a few 
tantalizing glimpses have been caught of what lies be- 
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yond mere physical sight. But — if there is enough 
of a thing to faintly sight, then there must be enough 
to really see, if we have the patience to creep onward 
until we so thoroughly master our astral senses, that 
we can use them when and where and how wc 
please." 

" Well, now, don't you know, I sometimes wonder 
if there really is anything!" Dr. Vanlier looked so 
profound that for a second Diantha thought that he 
had said something. Then she carefully eliminated 
all expression from her face. 

" Sure enough ? " she asked blandly, and her smile 
was positively infantile. " Maybe the reason you 
wonder things like that is because you have such a re- 
markable mind." 

The doctor smiled. All women were alike, he told 
himself, and even Mrs. King admired him immensely 
— just as every one else did. He had often believed 
that she did, for sometimes he caught her studying 
his face very intently when she thought that he was 
unconscious of her regard. "Tell me about the 
book," he said, leaning forward in his most graceful 
attitude, and resting his elbow on the comer of her 
desk. " I am very anxious to know what makes you 
think that it is true, and why you have been keeping 
it back all these months. My mother is exceedingly 
curious about it, too. She has asked me several times 
when it would be out." 

" I have refused for the past year to let my book 
be published because I believe that I have written the 
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truth about all of the people in it. I also believe that 
I have put you in it, so genuinely alive that any one 
who has ever seen you will recognize you the moment 
they meet you on paper." Diantha was very tired, — 
too tired to be able to fence, — and so the truth came 
out with the simple directness that had been charac- 
teristic of her all of her life. Her voice faltered 
slightly, but her eyes met Dr. Vanlier's with a glance 
that was clear and steady. " I mean it," she repeated 
as he stared at her. " I have believed it ever since the 
day two years ago when you were first called in to 
see the Colonel." 

" Oh, I say, now ! " the doctor smirked conceitedly. 

You really flatter me awfully, you know." 
No, I have not flattered you at all." Diantha 
spoke in a peculiar tone, and there was a little cryptic 
smile about her mouth whose meaning he could not 
fathom. "If you are the living doctor whose shadow 
self I have put in my novel, when you read the book 
you will find that I have simply drawn you just ex- 
actly as you are." 

" Tell me the plot of it," he said, and he was so in- 
terested in his empty snigger that he did not notice 
the expression on the face of the woman before him; 
an expression composed of so many different things 
that he could not have translated it even if he had 
seen it. 

" To have mentioned it to you at all was an ex- 
ceedingly unconventional thing to do, but it seemed 
to me the only honest way, and then there is — the 
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little child." Diantha's voice sank, and something 
that bafSed him came into her dark eyes. It had been 
in her face ever since Billy died, but he had never 
noticed it before. 

The doctor's manner changed subtly. "Ah," he 
said. " So — there is a kid in it, is there ? " His 
voice had lost some of its lightness and was more 
than a trifle hard. 

" The whole plot swings around a little child," was 
the quick reply. "A little child, its unfortunate 
mother, its father, and his mother." Then in a 
few clear, concise sentences she told him the plot of 
her book just as she told it to the Colonel a few 
months before, adding a clear statement of why, as 
a psychologist and an occultist, she believed that the 
whole thing was true. 

Dr. Vanlier's polish was not an innate thing, but a 
hardly acquired veneer that cracked and peeled off 
under pressure. To-day it suddenly crumbled and 
then evaporated into the atmosphere, leaving him in 
the startling predicament of a man paying an after- 
noon call who had unexpectedly lost his society skin, 
and who could find nothing under its fragments but 
the manners of a boor. 

As Diantha's low voice went on telling her story 
the whole man changed. His graceful position in 
the chair became a careless lounge. His blue eyes 
were no longer veiled beneath their heavy, reddened 
lids, but looked straight at the woman by the desk 
with a bold insolence in their glance, that brought a 
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little streak of scarlet flaming across her white cheeks. 

When she ceased speaking Diantha was startled by 
a laugh, so coarse, so brutal that it was literally 
the bray of a beast. Even such a man as she had 
thought him to be had dissolved right before her eyes, 
and in its place she saw sitting a creature with the 
lecherous eyes of a fibertine, and the grin of the very 
devil of lust upon its cadaverous face. " I say," he 
cried, his voice coarse and impertinent. " I know 
what is the matter with you ! " 

Diantha's delicately penciled brows arched inquir- 
ingly. "The matter with me?" she asked. "I do 
not understand you. There is nothing the matter 
with me." 

"I am a doctor," he said; "and I know women." 

" So you have told me before," she replied dryly. 
" But what has the fact that you are a doctor and 
know women to do with this ? " 

" It enables me to understand why you have got- 
ten me mixed up with that man in your book. And 
why you have told me about it and the — little kid, 
you know.*' 

" I have told you the plot of my book. Dr. Vanlier, 
simply in an effort to be perfectly just and sincere. 
My own observations have made me almost certain 
that I have written you and your entire family up in 
my novel, and any doubts that I might have had were 
dissipated when your mother sent me this card that 
you have just read. If it is true, I am perfectly will- 
ing to change my entire book, for the sake of a lit- 
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tie child who is living, because there was another 
little child who — died." Diantha's face was very 
white and her voice was very tired. In her negative 
mood, resulting from the terrible mental strain of the 
past weeks, she found it hard to rise above the heavy 
material vibrations of the doctor. She felt as op- 
pressed as though she was shut up in a room from 
which the fresh air had all been excluded. 

I know what I am talking about," he insisted. 

The sex side of you has just run amuck, that's all. 
It often does with you literary women. And I say, 
I don't want to marry and neither do you." He 
leaned towards her and in his thick voice there was no 
trace of the carefully bored tones upon which he so 
prided himself. "But that don't matter, you know, 
and if you'll just say so, if you are willing — " He 
paused, checked by the white horror in the face of the 
woman before him. 

" What — are you saying ? " Diantha's voice was 
so low it was almost inaudible. 

He rose from his chair and took a step towards her, 
his face red and his eyes on fire. " I mean just what 
I say," he replied. 

" Are you mad ? " Diantha gasped, leaping to her 
feet and stepping aside as he approached her. 

" Maybe I am," he said thickly. As he spoke all 
the evil in him seemed to surge upward like a beast 
unleashed, and then leap with primitive ferocity to- 
wards the slim, white gowned woman standing beside 
the desk. He grasped her arm and tried to draw her 
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to him. " You women who pose as icicles, have driven 
better men than I am out of their wits before now." 

Just then there came the sound of a firm, rapid 
footstep in the hall, and a second later Colonel Raven- 
elle's tall, stately form towered in the open doorway. 

With an effort that left her blind and sick Diantha 
raised her head and smiled at her father. Then she 
looked straight up into Rolfe Vanlier's blood-shot 
eyes. " You make me all the more sure that I have 
written the truth, for the doctor in my book is a cad, 
— tool' she said in a tone so low that he ialone heard 
her. 

Colonel Ravenelle gave the doctor courteous greet- 
ing, and then he looked at his daughter. There was 
a puzzled expression on his proud face. "Did you 
call me, Diantha ? " he asked. 

"You came at the right moment. Father, — just as 
you always do/' she said, and as she turned to Dr. 
Vanlier she seemed her usual gracious self. "Dr. 
Vanlier is leaving, and you are in time to tell him 
good-by." 

For once in his carefully trained life Rolfe Vanlier 
looked as great a physical gawk as he was a spiritual 
one. He bowed, mumbled a few words of farewell, 
and finally succeeded in getting himself out of the 
house and on his horse. 

The Colonel came back a few moments later from 
the front veranda. " It is very queer," he said, going 
over to the window. " I was reading in the sitting 
room just now when I heard your mother's voice as 
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distinctly as you hear mine now. She said — * Go to 
Diantha.' I know the reputation that that man has 
where women are concerned, and, by Gad, my. girl, 
if I thought that he had ever dared give you a look, or 
a word that he shouldn't, I would shoot him down in 
his tracks like he was a dog ! " The old man's white 
brows met above his nose and his dark eyes glowed 
like live coals. His face showed for a flashing sec- 
ond why the men of his race had all been known as 
the " Devil Ravenelles." 

Diantha turned the shiver that shook her into a 
shoulder shrug. " I can take care of myself. Mars' 
Tom, and blood and thunder things belong to a past 
age. 

" Gunpowder and bullets will never belong to a 
past age while there is a drop of blood in a Southern 
man's veins, and a woman of his race for him to pro- 
tect," was the quick retort. 

Diantha laughed lightly. " There is Uncle Matt 
at the door with the horses, and I hear Nancy calling 
you. Take her for a long ride, old Marster; the 
child has not been looking her usual blooming self 
lately." 

" Aren't you coming ? " he asked. " Your own 
cheeks are as white as milk." 

" Not this time. I have some work to do. Here ' 
is a letter from Mr. Qaiborne. He wants my book 
for fall publication, and I think that it will be in his 
hands before the week ends." There was a metallic 
ring in her voice that caught his quick intuition. 
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Are you going to make any changes, or let it come 
out just as it is? " he asked. 

" Just as it is, I think — maybe a little more so/' 
Her laugh was careless. " And now you must go or 
Sam Patch will run away with Uncle Matt Actu- 
ally he lifts the old man up off of the ground, and 
shakes him about as though he was a tiny bunch of 
rags.'' 

Diantha sat beside her desk for a long time after 
her father left the room. Her elbow rested on the 
arm of her chair and with her chin in her palm she 
gazed with drawn brows at the pile of manuscript 
on her desk. "He was at least — honest," she said 
at last. " The very hideousness of what he said 
proves, — what he really is at heart, — and also that 
the mother has deceived him as well as the wretched 
creature who bore his child, — just as it is in my 
book ! " She stretched forth her hands and slowly 
opened and closed her slender fingers. Then with a 
mirthless laugh she swung around to her desk. '^ It 
gives you a queer sensation to know that you hold a 
man's life in your hands, and that at one word from 
you it would be snuffed out like a candle. And it is a 
life that might have meant so much to the world in so 
many ways, — that could mean so much, — but that 
literally stands for a creature who regards all women 
as his rightful prey, — even the woman who tried to 
be his friend ! " 

With a quick movement Diantha took a chapter 
from the bottom of the pile of manuscript and turned 
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to the last page. Dipping her pen in the ink she 
started to write " The End/' then paused and looked 
around with a start. A light footstep sounded on the 
veranda. 

" It's jest me." Sis's little dark face appeared at 
the open window. She smiled at Diantha with bright 
friendly eyes. 

"What is it, Sis?" Mrs. King asked. 

" Well, it ain't nothing very much," was the reply. 
" Only I saw the Gray Lady down in the orchard just 
now, and she said for me to come right quick and 
tell you to please be as good to Miss Stinger as you 
could, convenient. She said you might cover her up 
a little if you was to want to, for she's been done 
awful dirt to, even if she is all bad and black in her 
inside. Now I gotter go, for it's my fambly's turn 
at the bathtub and Bunny jest will eat the soap! " 

Diantha dropped her pen after Sis departed, and sat 
looking at the manuscript on the desk with wide 
startled eyes. " It becomes stranger and stranger with 
each page that I turn," she said. " The doctor in the 
book offered the woman just such an insult as Rolfe 
Vanlier offered me." She shivered as she spoke, and 
a little scarlet streak flamed across her cheek. It 
might have come from a physical blow. " And now 
here comes the mysterious Gray Lady again just in 
time to keep me from writing * the end.' " She drew 
her dark brows together in deep thought. "I'll do 
it!" she said suddenly, speaking aloud as she had a 
quaint trick of doing when alone. " I will ' play 
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fair/ even if it does mean that I will have to cast my 
womanly dignity aside for a moment, — or rather, — 
I will rise above it long enough to at least give his 
mother fair warning of what is coming, — and him 
an opportunity to apologize for the manner in which 
he took what I said to him this afternoon. A Raven- 
elle never shot even an enemy in the back, but always 
gives and takes a blow right between the eyes. I gave 
him his chance and I am glad, — even if he did act the 
cad, — and now I will see that his mother has hers." 
Diantha's face grew cold and her delicate lips set 
themselves in hard lines. " And upon what she does 
will depend my final decision about the book, — 
whether to leave it exactly as it is with its * speaking ' 
likenesses untouched, — or to send it out into the world 
with all the photographs blurred past recognition." 

Drawing a sheet of note paper to her she wrote — 
" Show the inclosed card to your mother and ask her 
to tell you why she sent it to me. Then tell her what 
I said to you this afternoon, and what you said to me 
in reply to my offer to change my book. I send you 
this because I feel that it is but just to her, and also 
because I think that she can and will point out to you 
how hideous was the mistake that you made to-day. 
Yours sincerely — still. Diantha Ravenelle King." 

Putting the little note in an envelope she inclosed 
the tan card, bearing the verse from Eben Holden and 
sealing it, directed it to Dr. Rolfe Vanlier. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

" And she actually had the audacity to ask you such 
a question? Said she thought that she had written 
us all up in her book? Pshaw!" Mrs. Vanlier's 
thin lips curled, and her pretty blue eyes snapped be- 
hind their big round glasses. It was the afternoon 
after Diantha's interview with Dr. Vanlier, and he and 
his mother were in her bedroom upstairs. 

" I thought maybe, — well, she's awfully interested 
along occult lines you know, — and I have been won- 
dering if she has really bumped into something that 
is true.'* As his mother's glance bored into him the 
doctor suffered conversational collapse, and the ques- 
tion that he had formed in his mind was scattered like 
chaff before the wind. " The child — you know. It 
really, — I suppose it really — died ? " he ended 
lamely. 

When she was very young Mrs. Vanlier manufac- 
tured herself a pair of spectacles out of her own ideas, 
and then fastened them on her mental nose so securely 
that all she could see, — no matter in what direction she 
might look — was her own view. As a natural re- 
sult she very often stuck fast in the middle of life's 
highroad so tightly tangled in her own notions that 
she could not move. Her will had always ruled her 
home and every one in it, and who ever failed to yield 
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to its iron sway was forced to either break or seek 
quarters elsewhere. And so it came about that gray- 
haired man though he was, Rolfe Vanlier stammered 
and hesitated like a bashful school boy in his efforts 
to ask his mother a simple question relating to some- 
thing that concerned his own private affairs. 

Mrs. Vanlier looked at her son as though surprised 
that he should even refer to anything that she had 
settled long before according to her own ideas of right 
and justice. "That child, — is dead." She spoke in 
her deepest and most majestic voice. It was the tone 
in which she issued her commands and demands to 
the Almighty, thinly veiled as suggestions, when she 
led the devotions at the Pastor's Aid Society. Dur- 
ing the moment's silence that followed her remark 
the sleepless conscience bird gave a dismal croak deep 
down in her interior. She jumped. " That child is 
dead," she repeated impressively. '' To you. Though 
it may be — alive to others." 

The two pairs of eyes that were so alike met in 
a glance of perfect understanding. Then his singu- 
larly full lids fell, and he amused himself for a few 
minutes by admiring his hands. If the information 
that his mother had just imparted to him touched him 
in any way he gave no sign. His face was as expres- 
sionless as a mask. 

" Diantha King has Queer Notions. This New 
Thought stuff is all nonsense, / think." Mrs. Van- 
lier's voice and manner plainly indicated that not for 
worlds would she ever " skin-a-cat " mentally, and 
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thus get a New Thought by reversing the old view 
of things. " You had better be careful, my son. You 
have been going there a great deal, and women with 
queer notions are dangerous. The very first thing 
they know they get fads and hobbies and cranks." 
Mrs. Vanlier always gave her opinion upon even so 
trivial a matter as the weather as though her view 
bore the official stamp of the final tribunal. And now 
her pursed up lips, and the condemning shake of her 
pretty little gray head silently announced that Mrs. 
King was quite as much to be dreaded by members 
of a well ordered household as the plague, and that 
measures should be taken at once to suppress her en- 
tirely. 

Dr. Vanlier smoothed his gray moustache. " She 
certainly is in earnest. Maybe that is the reason she 
does things. I am beginning to find out that she can 
make a fellow think so hard sometimes it hurts." He 
had told his mother very little of his interview with 
Diantha the day before, and he would not have men- 
tioned it to her at all if she had not opened Diantha's 
note at the breakfast table, and read it for herself. 
She was usually content to merely open his papers and 
magazines, but occasionally she felt that it was wisest 
and best for her to look after his private mail as 
well. 

" She speaks right out on subjects that / think it 
is best for society to leave alone." Mrs. Vanlier's 
voice was acrid, for the heart of her was hot with that 
hideous, stultifying jealousy that is so often seen in 
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the aged whose active work is over, towards the young 
who are at the high tide of their achieving powers. 

" She surely does," yawned her son. *' It may be 
that the reason society is called polite is because it 
shuts its eyes and refuses to see a lot of things that 
would make it sick if it was impolite enough to take a 
good square look at them." 

This would never do! Actually here was her own 
son voicing ideas that must be tainted with New 
Thought They were either very queer, or they 
sounded very queer coming from his lips. Mrs. Van- 
lier felt that it was best to return to her grievance. 
"And so Diantha King says she thinks that she has 
written you up in her bookl How utterly absurd I 
My dear, you should have bowed yourself out at 
once 1 " 

" I do not know about that. She sounded sincere. 
She said the likenesses were photographic, and that if 
it was the truth she would change the book before it 
was published. Such things have happened, you 
know, and several people have told me lately that she 
is regarded as a wizard in psychology by some of the 
most learned scientists in the country. Tarleton said 
last week that old Professor Stubbs out at the col- 
lege vows that Diantha King can actually sit back and 
look at you and see you think, and then take your 
mind to pieces and tell you how you did it 1 " 

"Nonsense! No woman of her type could be a 
psychologist. She hasn't the brains." Mrs. Van- 
lier's meager little body stiffened aggressively. " That 
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odious child, Sis, has very likely told her something, 
for it is impossible for her to really know anything 
about the real facts. I believe that that woman is 
simply in love with you, Rolfe, that is all. Widows 
are dangerous. And you know, my dear, you really 
are a terrible fellow where the women are concerned ! " 

The doctor smiled and glanced at his reflection in 
the mirror. His conceit was colossal and he de- 
manded flattery in large doses from his female ac- 
quaintances, his family, and his colleagues. Prop- 
erly administered it turned him into a solution, and 
his mother played most skilfully upon his weakness. 
At the first indication that he gave of having a will of 
his own she promptly measured out just enough flat- 
tery to soothe him, and proceeded to administer it in 
regular doses until the dangerous symptoms had 
passed. 

He smirked again and carefully adjusted his im- 
maculate white tie. '* Well — if she has me in her 
book I do not suppose any one would connect me with 
it, so we will let it go. I think — " 

" Don't bother to think, my dear. You really need 
not, you know, while I am here to do it for you. 
Leave this affair entirely to me and I will manage it. 
And it was to me that she was rude. She sent my 
card back." 

"What made you send her that thing, anyway?" 
he ventured to ask. 

Mrs. Vanlier bristled. " I saw from her face one 
day at the Home that she suspected something. And 
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I wanted her to understand that / always know what 
to do. That I can always shut people up." 

"I — I am afraid it was not, — ah — the wise thing 
to do. It was deuced queer, you know." He had 
never before questioned anything that she had seen 
fit to do, and now he paused, rather dazed at his own 
temerity. 

Mrs. Vanlier winced, and glanced at him from un- 
der her lowered lids. There was a side to him that 
she had always known intuitively that she had never 
reached, — that she never could reach — and she 
feared it, and resented her own helplessness before it 
accordingly. It had never come boldly to the surface, 
but she was always dreading the moment that it 
should. She really felt a little uneasy about that un- 
explored side of him now. He had been going to the 
Locusts very often lately, and there had been a note 
of genuine earnestness in his voice when he spoke of 
Diantha King a little earlier in their conversation. 
She would remove all possibility of his giving Mrs. 
King another thought. 

Rolfe Vanlier had a good practice, and though it 
was not among the very best class of people, still it 
was very dear to his mother. His popularity as a 
doctor was much to her, for it gave him a certain po- 
sition on the borderland of the fashionable world that 
the plebeian heart of her had always longed to en- 
ter with an intensity of desire that is totally unknown 
to those bom to an impregnable social position. It 
would really be best not to run any risks with him. 
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She would never tolerate another w(xnan in his life, — 
provided, of course, it was a woman who would have 
to be in it in a legitimate. way. 

Mrs. Vanlier put her handkerchief up to her eyes and 
sniffed. "I am not strong enough to be worried!" 
she said. " Something tells me, my dear, that I shall 
only be with you a little while. I feel that I shall not 
live more than one more year." 

" Oh, I say ! '' the doctor began, and then paused. 
He felt that she had taken him at a disadvantage, for 
she had not drilled him in a scene like this. She had 
taught him never to show emotion — never to feel 
any, in fact. And now that she was deliberately trying 
to play a tune on his feeling strings he was at a loss to 
know what sort of note to give out. He started to 
snigger, but that did not sound right, so he wiped his 
eyes and then he cleared his throat. "Well, you 
know, if I thought that you were just going to live 
a year, I would break all of my social engagements 
and stay at home every evening. I would not go out 
at all!" After much searching for a rare gift, he 
brought forth the greatest offering that he could make 
to any living creature, and laid it at his mother's feet. 

"Then you will let me attend to this little matter? 
You'll do just as I say, and let me settle with Diantha 
King?" Mrs. Vanlier emerged from behind her 
handkerchief, her face as fresh and her eyes as bright 
and shrewd as their wont. 

The doctor rose with a shrug of his narrow shoul- 
ders, and a snigger. " Sure ! " he said carelessly. He 
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turned to go to his office, then hesitated. " Maybe 
you had better be ja little slow," he suggested timidly. 
" A book might not be such a joke after all." Un- 
consciously to himself he uttered the very words that 
Diantha King had used to him a few months before. 
" You know she really is right far along in occult 
things, — so every one says. And that little Sis — " 

" That little Sis is a power to be reckoned with even 
if she IS an odious wretch 1" Mrs. Vanlier's voice 
was acid and her thin lips closed in a tight line. 

" I have noticed that you try to keep Miss Stinger 
from believing anything that that queer child says. 
Is that because you think Sis is a fool or, — the other 
thing f' 

" It is the other thing," was the quick retort. " I 
have gone into psychic things myself a little, and Sis 
has some strange power. You feel it whenever you 
come where she is. She was talking to me the other 
day at the Home gate, and suddenly she asked me 
about a little cross-eyed boy that she saw standing by 
me. My brother Galen died when he was nine years 
old, and he was cross-eyed!" 

** And you have tried to keep Miss Stinger from be^ 
lieving that there is anything in what the child says, 
because — ?" The doctor paused tentatively, and his 
eyes met his mother's in a glance of keen intelligence. 

" Because I think that it is best for us, — as well as 
for Miss Stinger, — for her not to know — some 
things. She might, — in fact, I am very sure that 
she would — prove exceedingly troublesome." 
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" I see," nodded her son. " Maybe you are right" 

'^ Right? '^ retorted Mrs. Vanlier. "I am always 
right! '' 

That afternoon Mrs. Vanlier was very busy and 
very happy. She searched through the whole house 
to see what she could find that belonged to Diantha 
King. A book came first, — a tiny green volume that 
Mrs. King had loaned her, and then several cards. 
The doctor laughed fatuously as he watched her 
searching, and the little old lady quite hugged herself 
with satisfaction. She packed her bundle with unc- 
tuous glee. She would have purred when she no- 
ticed its plumpness, only she had never learned how 
to do any of the little frivolous things that go so far 
towards making life a bright and a happy thing. 
Surely she had not left out even a card, from the 
woman who had been willing to mutilate her life work 
rather than send it forth into the world bearing with 
it the story of the Vanlier sin and shame. 

To make sure that she had gotten together every 
tiny scrap that had ever come to her from Diantha, 
the little old lady burrowed right gleefully through 
her top dresser drawer for the second time. She kept 
many treasures there, and among them she found a 
few papers, and that she might not fail to put in every 
fragment from the younger woman's pen, she hur- 
riedly tucked these, too, into her package. 

" There, my dear, I have it all arranged," she said 
to her son, who had been watching her with intense 
enjoyment "I have inclosed that little book that 
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she loaned you, and now if yoti will address this pack- 
age she will see that it comes from both of us. It will 
show her that you resent her rudeness to your mother." 

They both chuckled with glee when their bundle 
was addressed, for neither had evolved far enough 
to know that everything has to have a medium upon 
which, or through which, to travel. For malevolence 
to reach its mark there must be a similar thing at the 
other end of the line calling it, — either consciously or 
subconsciously. If there happens to be nothing but 
honesty, sincerity, and kindness waiting, an evil bolt 
strikes against an impregnable wall and rebounding 
like the boomerang, it falls with crushing force upon 
the head of the one who sent it forth. 

" Give the package to John," Mrs. Vanlier said as 
she turned to leave the office. " Tell him to take it to 
Mrs. King this afternoon." 

"But — I say," hesitated the doctor. "Aren't 
you going to send a card, — you know — or a note of 
thanks for the book ? " 

Mrs. Vanlier shook her head emphatically. " Not 
a word, my dear, not a word. The package will tell 
her all that is necessary. It will speak for us both ! " 

After his mother left him Dr. Vanlier sat before 
his desk looking at the little brown parcel in his hand. 
And as he looked his face changed. He realized 
vaguely the utter childishness of his mother's act and 
for a second, something within him shrank from its 
crudity. Into his blue eyes there crept an expression 
that for a fleeting moment hinted at the man that he 
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might have become, had he so willed it. " It's a deuced 
ill bred thing to do. But then she said I was a — 
cad," he muttered, and at the words a blaze of scarlet 
swept like a flame from his chin to his brow. "A 
man may be that all of his life and not know it. But 
he crashes into Hell when he finds it out 1 " His 
mother's act struck him suddenly as worse than ele- 
mental, — it was positively senile. The doctor's face 
burned, and for a few hideous moments he was des- 
perately ashamed of his mother. But he gave the 
package to the servant by and by. Next to his phys- 
ical body he loved gold, and his mother possessed 
money in her own right. He did not care to offend 
her. 

"To think of her actually sending that card back 
to me. Such audacity ! " Mrs. VanHer was in her 
daughter's room giving her a detailed account of her 
afternoon's work. "Well, I have settled with her, 
all right ! " 

" Oh, Mother, how could you do such a thing ! 
What a mistake you have made ! " There was gen- 
uine distress in Mrs. Chilton's voice and her round, 
kindly face puckered miserably. " A book might be 
— awful." 

A gleam of shrewdness came into Mrs. Vanlier's 
hard, blu^ eyes. "If there's anything in it that even 
resembles Rolfe she'll never publish it," she said easily. 
" My dear, I know the world, and I am perfectly sure 
that Diantha King is in love with your brother. And 
if that is the case you may be certain that we are all 
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of us absolutely safe so far as her pen is concerned. 
We are in no danger!" 

" I say, Mother — if you believe that she cares for 
Rolfe, and you sent that package to her without a 
word, you don't mind driving the spikes into another 
woman ! " Mr. Chilton was standing in the open door 
that led into the next room. He was a man of me- 
dium size, with clear, honest blue eyes and a mop of 
curly brown hair that gave him an astonishingly youth- 
ful appearance. A short brown moustache shaded a 
mouth that had singularly kind lines and a little kick 
up at the corners that a glint in the blue eyes con- 
firmed. 

" I have merely closed and locked a door forever ! " 
said Mrs. Vanlier. 

" I shouldn't wonder if the day comes when you'll 
realize that the door is locked on the wrong side," said 
Mr. Chilton gravely. "I said three years ago that 
that whole thing was damnable! And now if it gets 
out through a book or any other way, — it will make 
Rolfe a joke among men. Tell Diantha King the 
truth and let her change the book. A woman who 
was honest and sincere enough to do what she has 
done can be trusted. It wasn't easy ! " 

"Oh, much you know about anything I*' Mrs. 
Vanlier spoke in her most withering tone, — a tone 
that always extinguished her daughter's husband — 
outwardly. Now he let the extinguisher settle down 
cosily, and without a word he turned back into the 
small room behind him. It was the only spot in his 
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mother-in-law's house that he could call his own, and 
after he had closed the door he calmly removed the 
extinguisher with a celerity born of long practice^ and 
burrowed head foremost into the cushions of the 
couch, his broad shoulders shaking and his heels kick- 
ing wildly. 

"Bless the Lord Harry!" he crowed right in the 
middle of a fat blue poppy. " I believe the old lady 
has met her match at lastl Waterloo will not be in 
it when the wind up comes ! " 

" What is it, dear ? " Mrs. Chilton asked anxiously a 
few moments later, when she entered the little study 
and found her husband with his face still buried in a 
sofa pillow. "Are you ill?" 

Harry Chilton rolled over on his back, and clasping 
his hands behind his curly head he blinked wisely at 
a crack in the ceiling. " Oh, no, my dear," he replied 
in subdued tones. " I was just thinking." 

" About what ? " she demanded, with the quick jeal- 
ousy of the congenital spinster who late in life had 
annexed unto herself a perennially youthful spouse. 

" About — history," he said in the carefully de- 
tached tone of one who had acquired marital discre- 
tion through a liberal experience. " I was just won- 
dering what sort of time Napoleon's personal attend- 
ants had — after Waterloo." 

" I do not understand," she said as she turned to 
leave the room. 

" I did not suppose that you would," returned Mr. 
Chilton pleasantly as the door closed and he returned 
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to his interrupted cogitations. " For you see, my dear 
— you never do." 

At that moment the door opened, and Mrs. Chilton 
came in again. " Don't mind what mother said just 
now, dear," she said. Her kindly face was tired and 
anxious, for there were two duty hooks fastened deep 
in the heart of her, and as each was a sacred one and 
each pulled in a direction exactly opposite to the other, 
every day living was not always an easy thing to May 
Chilton. 

" That's all right," he said kindly as he rose and 
joined her in the hall preparatory to going down town. 
" Surely, my dear, I know Mother." 

When Mr. Chilton paused on the front step a little 
later his blue eyes were still bright with amusement. 
He nodded his curly head affably to the trees that lined 
both sides of the boulevard, and then winked confi- 
dentially at an important little black dog that paused 
in passing to wag him a friendly greeting. " Yes — 
I know Mother," he said to himself with a chuckle as 
he ran down the steps. " In fact, I doubt if any 
one living knows Mother quite as well as I do — un- 
less it is Diantha King. Here's to you, little woman! 
I can't tell you how genuinely I'm with you, but — 
go it! '' 



CHAPTER XIX 

" Adam, I am very glad that you told me what you 
did just now." Colonel Ravenelle and Adam Blount 
were strolling leisurely along the river bank with their 
pipes in their mouths and their hands clasped behind 
their backs. Curley and General Jackson were close 
at the old man's heels, while several lean fox hounds 
were eagerly exploring the deep grass down near the 
water's edge. 

" I do not know why I should have mentioned it to 
you, Colonel," Adam replied as they paused in their 
walk to look out over the river. " But somehow I 
have always wanted you to know, though I said noth- 
ing to you about it three years ago when I first told 
you that I loved Diantha." Adam spoke in a low 
tone, his deep, mystical eyes fastened upon the blue 
water. " People like to tell you things. Colonel," he 
glanced up affectionately at the old man as he spoke, 
and then he laughed rather ruefully. " Sometimes I 
think that Diantha will never marry any one, and yet 
— in spite of the fact that she has flatly refused me 
twice, I have a haunting conviction that some day she 
will — come to me." 

The Colonel smoked in silence for a few minutes 
and then he took his briar-wood pipe from his lips 
and stood with it in his fine old hand. " Girls are 
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strange things, Adam, — such tender complex things 
that it requires a woman's wisdom to read them 
aright. God knows that I tried to do my duty by 
that weird little creature that my wife left in my care, 
— but no one has ever really understood Diantha but 
her mother. They were always like one person, and 
when Pattie Byrd died, — well — for a long time we 
thought that the child who had been literally her other 
self would follow her. She was the oddest creature 
that ever a dull witted old man had to handle, was 
that girl of mine ! " He brushed his hand across 
his eyes with a sigh and then he chuckled. " A tiny 
ball of fire and fun and fight, — of joy and love and 
sunshine, — half imp and half devotee, — so sensitive 
that she quivered at a glance, and yet, by Gad, Sir, 
she never was afraid of man or horse or devil ! " The 
Colonel's rich musical laugh rang out, and then his 
haughty old face saddened. " I tried to fill the 
mother's place, Adam — but — I did not know how. 
No mere man can hope to fill a place that in sacred- 
ness comes next to the soul's relation with God. And 
so — I let her wreck her whole young life. A wife at 
eighteen, — when she was nothing but a child in years, 
and an infant in knowledge of life, for we had reared 
her like a little nun and she was as unconscious of the 
evil in the world as that white flower blooming yonder 
on the bank. Roger King was years older than she, 
a man of the world, who had had his 'experi- 
ences,' and whose jaded senses were fascinated by my 
child's freshness and innocence. God help her, — she 
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awoke too late to the mistake that she had made, — 
just as so many girls do, Adam — so many! And 
before she had been a wife a month my radiant child 
was gone forever, and in her place was a woman with 
a woman's heartbreak in her eyes. . By Gad, Sir, 
what is a man's physical bravery compared with a 
woman's silent courage, eh ? A man storms a fort in 
the heat of battle and wins a great victory, — but 
it is the woman who brings the material for her cross 
piece by piece and then after she is nailed upon it, 
bears it about with her and laughs and dares the 
world to even think that it hurts." 

The old man removed his broad brimmed hat, and the 
warm breeze from the river ruffled his long silver hair 
until it stood up around his splendid brow like a halo. 
" Man was made when God was a beginner, Adam, 
but He formed the woman after He was the master 
worker." 

Adam Blount looked at the fine old face for a mo- 
ment with a very kind light in his eyes. " I under- 
stand. Colonel, why it is that the women of the South 
have that strange elusive charm that seems to be the 
birth right of all the daughters of the old cavaliers." 

"And why is it, Sir?" demanded the Colonel, re- 
placing his hat on his head and his pipe in his mouth. 

" It is because they have had men like you for their 
husbands and fathers," was the smiling reply. 

"And by Gad, Sir, why shouldn't they have real 
men for fathers and husbands, when we have such 
women for our mothers and wives and daughters. 
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eh? From my heart I honor women, Adam, — good 
women! " 

The two men resumed their walk, smoking in silence. 
" Diantha came through her sad experience just as 
the Ravenelles come through whatever they go into, 

— chin up — face to the front, and a dean slate." 
The Colonel removed his pipe and spoke musingly. 
" But — it and — Billy — broke her heart, Adam. 
And the old light only flashes from her eyes at me 
occasionally, and it is seldom that I can catch even a 
hint of the old joyous lilt in her voice. And she's 
warped, Adam, — yes, by Gad, Sir, my girl has a 
great big kink in her. She keeps quiet about it 
but—" 

" It's there alright," interrupted Adam grimly. 
" And you can run head foremost into it whenever you 
mention marriage to her. At the very first word she 
hears again the clanking of her own chains and feels 
again her own shackles, — and she is up and away 
like a wild thing that you are trying to cage." 

The Colonel's bright eyes gave Adam Blount a 
quick, keen glance. "By Gad, Sir — you know her, 

— you understand her. She'd be happy with you, for 
you'd have sense enough never to try to put a check 
rein on her, but would give her her head and let her 
go her own gait. I hope my boy, — that some day, — " 
he paused. 

" Even after what I have just told you? " Adam's 
voice was low. 
" Largely because of what you have just told me," 
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The beautiful old eyes rested very kindly upon Adam 
Blount's tanned face. With a singularly gracious 
gesture the Colonel reached out and laid his hand 
upon the younger man's shoulder, and the two stood 
close together looking over the blue water. " I have 
always liked the Prodigal Son," said the old gentle- 
man by and by, speaking more to himself than to his 
companion. "Adam, I have always thought that I 
should like to have a man like that for a friend, — 
for a son even. It takes a man, — a manly man, — a 
God man, — to deliberately rise up and cast the flesh 
pots aside ^nd then make his way back to his Father's 
house. Just the journey of one Soul that is all, — 
straight on and up, from its lower to its own higher 
self." 

The two men did not speak again until they entered 
the big gates of the Locusts. Then the Colonel said 
musingly : " She knows how to stand alone, my girl 
does, — that daughter of mine who has also been to 
me a most gallant son! By Gad, Sir, she has faced 
each hard thing in her life alone, and has won out 
without asking even her old Dad to lend a hand. But, 
— some day Til go like a flash, — the Ravenelles all 
die with their boots on, — and before I leave Diantha, 
I sliould like to feel that her future was safe in the 
hands of a man who knows — the way hack" 

When Colonel Ravenelle entered the library on 
reaching the house, he found Diantha standing beside 
her desk looking down at a package of papers that 
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lay open before her. Her hands were behind her 
back in a position that had been characteristic of her 
all her life when she was confronting something that 
was repulsive to her. The little bundle had evidently 
been recently opened, for its neatly arranged contents 
were in a prim pile, with a small green book lying on 
top. 

" They have just come," she said to the Colonel 
when he paused by her side. There was an undercur- 
rent of laughter in her voice, as she nodded her little 
dark head at the collection of papers and cards that 
Mrs. Vanlier had arranged with such painstaking care 
earlier in the afternoon. 

"What is it?" he asked, laying his hand on her 
slender shoulder with a smile. "A — present?" 

" Well, no, — not a present exactly," she replied in 
a peculiar tone. " I should call it more a cat scratch. 
Mars' Tom, and a composite confession than anything 
else." 

"Well?" he queried. "Tell it all, for from the 
fire in your eyes I think that you must be getting 
ready to spank the cat." 

" I am," she said quietly. And then in a very few 
words she told him all that had taken place, omitting 
nothing. but the manner in which Dr. Vanlier had 
taken her offer to change her book. 

A blaze of scorn shot from the Colonel's bright, 
dark eyes as he looked down at the little pile of papers, 
and his high-bred face grew hard. "A plebeian 
always uses the bludgeon," he said with a wave of his 
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hand towards the package on the desk, and a shrug of 
his splendid shoulders. ** Just as the aristocrat in- 
stinctively reaches out for a sword." 

"Or — a pen." Diantha's eyes met her father's in 
a flashing glance. 

" Yes," he agreed. " Or — the pen." 

With a quick little gesture indicative of disdain, 
Diantha lifted the package from her desk, and carrying 
it to the hearth she laid it in the big fireplace, intact. 
Then striking a match she knelt and lighted the papers 
in several places. The Colonel followed her and with 
his broad back propped against the mantel stood 
silently watching her with bright, amused eyes. Sud- 
denly he threw his head back and laughed aloud. 

" What is it? " she demanded, rising to her feet, and 
looking up at him with her head turned on one side. 
" I don't believe I am near such a big joke. Colonel, 
as you are trying to make out." 

" Well, you are," he retorted. " I was thinking 
about what a little fire bug you have been all your 
life. From the time you could walk you have always 
burned whatever you could that you disliked, or that 
you thought was better out of the way. As soon 
as Roger died you burned up your wedding ring, and 
once when you were a very small girl indeed, you 
struck a lighted match to my coat tail with the avowed 
intention of cremating me on the spot because I had 
brought home a bag of birds from a hunt." 

" Fire purifies — both people and things," she said 
musingly. Then lifting her clasped hands, she rested 
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her chin upon them and stood watching the flames 
that were slowly crawling around the cards and papers 
in the fireplace. " I love fire and I sometimes think 
that I must have been one of the priestesses in the 
temples of the fire worshipers, when Zoroaster was 
foretelling the coming of the Messiah, whose advent 
was to be made known by a wonder star that looked 
like a woman with a child in her arms. I am always 
warned of great spiritual experiences and great sorrow 
by seeing flames psychically — the form which they 
take telling me clearly what they symbolize." 

She paused, checked by an exclamation from the 
Colonel. 

As the flames curled around the little green book it 
suddenly writhed open. On the front page a narrow 
strip of paper was pasted. It had grown yellow with 
age, and across it in faint, uncertain characters was 
written : " God Bless you all. P. B. R." 

The old man reached out and slipping his arm 
around Diantha's shoulders drew her close to him. 
" Do you remember, — when — she — wrote that ? " 
he asked in a low tone. And it was characteristic of 
both of them, and also of their beautiful relation to 
each other, that, even as he had asked her no question 
when she had laid the package of papers in the fire- 
place, so he voiced none now about her action. 

Yes." Diantha's lips were not quite steady. 

That is the last line that Mother ever wrote, Mars' 
Tom. She penned those words when her little hands 
were already cold, — not quite an hour before she 
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died, — in a letter to me in which she told me some 
of the things that she wanted me to do after she was 
gone. I cut that off of the letter and pasted it in the 
little green book, old Marster, because that copy of 
" The High Watch " has meant more to me than all 
the other books that I have ever read in all my life, 
put together. I could not have lived during the last 
few years. Father, but for those two things there in the 
ashes, — my dead mother's blessing, and the messages 
of hope and faith that I have found tucked about in 
the pages of that tiny volume." 

"And yet — " The old man paused tentatively, 
watching her with his wise, beautiful eyes as she bent 
to push some smouldering papers back into the flames 
where they would ignite. 

"And yet, — I have burned them together, — be- 
cause I love them better than any of my possessions. 
I could not have endured looking at them hourly there 
on my desk, and feeling each time what I felt just 
now when I opened that package. People do not 
realize it. Mars' Tom, but they can tie up hate and 
anger in a bundle just as easily as they can books and 
cards. Then — " With a sudden exclamation, Dian- 
tha slipped down upon one knee, and took something 
from among the charred fragments in the fireplace. 
" Mrs. Vanlier did send a note after all," she said, 
shaking the ashes off of a sheet of paper that was still 
intact, though it was scorched all around the edges. 

Diantha glanced hastily over the page that she 
held in her hand. " Father — look I " Her eyes 
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were dilated until they seemed black, and her voice 
was but a breathless whisper. She passed the sheet 
of paper to Colonel Ravenelle as she spoke. It was 
closely written over on both sides in a small, cramped 
feminine hand. 

The Colonel glanced up after reading it and his 
face was as blank with astonishment as Diantha's. 
" You now have the skeleton entire, — with only one 
bone out of place,'' he said laconically as he handed 
the paper back to her. " This does not explain how 
Bunny happened to land in our front yard." 

Diantha gave her father a quick, keen glance. " I 
think I understand that. Mars' Tom," she said. 
" Though as yet I am not quite sure. Colonel, do you 
remember the day we were sitting in here this spring 
talking about my book, and I said to you that I be- 
lieved all the facts that I needed would be given to me 
at the right time ? " 

"I do," was the reply, "and I also remember 
telling you then that I'd rather have a blood hound 
on my track than you, for it had always seemed to 
me that you had help from some unseen power in 
whatever you undertook. And — now?" 

"Now?" something flashed into Diantha's face 
that her father had not seen there for many years. 
It was the old brilliant light of her early girlhood, 
when she had often seemed to him nothing but a white 
flame composed of spirit and intellect. " Now, Mars' 
Tom, my book will be in Mr. Claiborne's hands before 
the week ends." 
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"As it IS?" 

Diantha shook her head. " No, — not quite. I am 
going to duck Miss Stinger's double in the dye vat 
and change all of her surroundmgs, — for the sake of 
Bunny — and — Billy, — and because she is a woman 
and a mother. As for the others, — it is said that a 
sword thrust or a bullet from the hand of a Ravendle 
never missed its mark, and I think that I can trust my 
pen to give Dr. Vanlier and his mother my thanks for 
all that they sent to me in that little package this after- 
noon." Diantha's little head went up, and her lovely 
eyes flashed with a fire that proclaimed her indeed 
the daughter of the Devil Ravenelles, — that splendid 
race of dashing cavaliers who had both given and re- 
ceived death with a song on their lips and a laugh in 
their eyes. 

With his hands thrust deep in his trousers' pockets 
the Colonel turned towards the hall. He paused a 
moment in the open door. " My dear," he said, " it 
is really very wonderful, — that letter scrap coming to 
you at just this time, and I am very glad that the 
one thing you needed to prove the truth of your theory 
was sent in the package that contained your dead 
mother's last written message to you. It was truly 
marvelous, Diantha, and it revives our faltering trust 
in Eternal Justice to see so clearly that Almighty God 
does bear a key that opens all doors, — even one fas- 
tened with a padlock made out of a selfish woman's 
arrogance and will." 

Diantha's typewriter was clicking rapidly, when 
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there came the flutter of a short blue skirt in the hall 
and Sis stood in the open doorway. She held a big 
white cat clasped in her arms, and a pert gray kitten 
was on her shoulder. Her sober little face became 
shyly radiant when Diantha looked up with a welcom- 
ing smite. 

" It's just the Gray Lady again," she said strug- 
gling mightily to prevent the soft, purring bundle she 
held from sliding out of her arms. " I met her by 
the fence just now, and she said for me to ask you not 
to forget to remember the covering for Miss Stinger. 
She says it's all right to smash her 'cause there ain't 
no other way to get her cured of being so black in 
her inside." 

" Tell the Gray Lady when you see her, that I have 
not forgotten," said Diantha, a very beautiful light 
in her eyes. " And, Sis, you can tell her that I will 
try to do all that she has asked me to do. You will 
remember, dear ? " 

"Betcher life!" replied Sis. "But, Mrs. King, 
don't you go to getting real thick with that Gray Lady, 
for she puts folks up to things. She's the very one 
that got me the worsest thrashing ever I did have, 
and I've done dodged her ever since the best I can! 
Now I gotter go hunt the Colonel. Seems like when 
the lonesome ache for Billy gets me in my middle 
so's I just most can't stand it not another minute, 
I feels better if I remember that maybe the Col- 
onel's a-needing me because his Billy King pain's 
worser than mine." Sis choked and blinked her eyes 
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rapidly to get rid of the sudden rush of tears that 
blinded her. "I've brought Mammy White Cat and 
the kitten to see him. They are real purry generally, 
though some stickery right now on account of looking 
for General Jackson. Billy King loved 'em both, just 
awful hard!" Sis caught her breath sharply, and 
then with a quick little nod she turned and sped away 
to find the Colonel. 

" The Colonel does need her," Diantha said to her- 
self as the slim, little figure disappeared out of the 
front door. " And, Sis — I am beginning to believe 
that — I need you even more than my father does." 



CHAPTER XX 

Miss Stinger entered the parlor of the Home one 
afternoon neatly dressed for the street. For several 
days her temper had been at the explosive point, its 
frequent volcanic eruptions informing every one in 
the house that her nerves would soon require the doc- 
tor's attention. And now, dressed in her very best, 
she was on her way to his office. 

" ril settle with Lou Ella just as soon as I get 
back. This is her week to dust the parlor, and those 
chairs have not been touched ! " Muttering wrath- 
fully. Miss Prudie paused before the mantel mirror to 
adjust her veil. "Annie Stafford should have been 
in here to see that everything was right. I never can 
secure a moment's peace, or the time to have my 
health properly looked after. Rolfe and Mrs. Van- 
lier both always say that very few people have as 
much to bear as I do ! " Her plump, vulgar face 
puckered miserably, and though she was without an 
audience, she shed a few tears of very genuine self- 
pity right in the middle of her handkerchief. 

Miss Stinger was carefully dabbing at her eyes be- 
fore the mirror when she heard the patter of bare 
feet in the hall. "Bo-o-o!" came in a happy little 
chuckle from the open door and Bunny ran across 
the room, and launched himself bodily upon hen 
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From the hour of his arrival at the Home he had at- 
tached himself devotedly to her, and so far he had 
never suffered from the tongue that was always 
whetted to sting those who were in her power, nor 
from the hand that was always ready to strike. And 
now the boy threw both plump, little arms right joy- 
ously around her knees, and looked up in her face, 
his large blue eyes beaming with love and good will 
' "How dare you put your dirty hands on me!" 
With a muffled cry of rage Miss Stinger tried to jerk 
herself loose from the child's arms. Bunny did not 
understand though, and clung the tighter, chuckling 
with delight and burying his little sun-bright head in 
her skirts. She pushed him away again, and then 
when he looked up at her in grieved astonishment, his 
pink lips turned down piteously at the corners, she 
planted a stinging blow full in the lovely little face. 
" Take that, you gutter brat ! " she cried, at the same 
time thrusting him from her with such force that he 
staggered, and would have fallen had Sis not darted 
across the room and caught him in her arms. Before 
he had entered the house that afternoon. Bunny had 
been splashing right joyously in a puddle, and he was 
so delightfully dirty, all the way from his dimpled 
chin to his tiny toes, that he resembled nothing so 
much as he did a two legged and radiantly happy mud 
cake. His bare feet left little mud tracks down the 
hall and across the parlor floor as he made his way to 
the Superintendent's side. 

Miss Stinger's skirts had appeared to be free from 
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soil of any kind, but when the child reached her and 
clasped his little arms about her, boldly claiming her 
as his own, he smeared mud thick upon her immaculate 
garments, the dark stains extending all the way from 
her waist to the hem of her skirt. 

Miss Stinger had not noticed Sis standing ''in the 
door watching Bunny jas he made his way to her. But 
the moment her hand fell, thrusting him away the girl 
darted across the room like a whirlwind, and steadying 
the sobbing child upon his feet, she turned a face white 
with fury to the woman. " Don't you ever dare push 
Bunny away again 1" Sis spoke in a strange tone 
of authority. At the same moment she crouched like 
a panther about to spring, and then leaped straight at 
the Superintendent of the Linden Lane Foundlings' 
Home. It was all over in a flash, but in that second 
of time Sis's left hand had unhatted and unveiled 
Miss Stinger, and with one lightning sweep her right 
hand had inflicted a terrible scratch straight down the 
woman's full cheek. 

"You little hell cat!" Miss Stinger shrieked, the 
temper she had given free rein to all her life turning 
her into something close akin to a bedlamite. "I'll 
beat you and Bunny both into a pulp, and then I'll 
have you sent away from here ! " 

" Oh, no, you ain't a-going to do nothing of the 
kind I " cried Sis derisively, pushing the frightened 
child out of the room. " You dassent try to get rid 
of either of us. Bunny belongs right here — with 
you. You wicked woman I You oughter be good to 
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Bunny. Don't you know he's — he's — " Sis paused 
and passed her hand across her face as though trying 
to brush away a cloud. " Bunny's the little kid, that's 
who he is," she ended lamely, though her gray eyes 
were bright with anger. 

"If you don't stop your queer talk I'll have you 
put where you'll be taught to keep your tongue and 
claws off of people!" Miss Stinger's face was as 
white as chalk and the scratch on her fat cheek glowed 
vividly like a hideous brand of scarlet. When Sis 
dealt out punishment she did it with a hand that was 
always swift and sure, and this time she had driven 
her claws so deep that the mark they made on Pru- 
dence Stinger's face remained for life. 

" Don't I just everlastingly dare you to try it on!" 
jeered Sis, tilting her firm little chin defiantly. 
" Bunny," she said, her voice changing as she bent 
over the child, who was clinging to her with his face 
hidden in her skirts. " You go straight up ta Miss 
Annie and she'll hold you in her lap until every single 
bit of the hurt's gone. She ain't going to mind the 
mud, and I'll come and wash it all off just as soon as 
I get good again." 

Sobbing softly to himself. Bunny turned obediently 
away to find his way to Miss Stafford, in whose ten- 
der arms all the children of the Home sought com- 
fort for the many hurts that Miss Stinger's tongue 
and hand inflicted daily. Pretty, brown eyed, sweet 
voiced Annie Stafford was a retiring and rarely beauti- 
ful soul upon whose willing shoulders the heavy bur- 
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den of the Linden Lane Home rested, though Miss 
Stinger shamelessly appropriated to herself the credit 
for all that was done. 

But the children and Dill Potey knew whose feet 
went with uncctfnplaining patience day after day, and 
whose gentle serenity acted as a buffer between the 
Superintendent's almost insane outbursts of temper 
and those who were in her power. 

In return, Miss Stinger extended such a falla- 
ciously protecting wing over Miss Annie that she never 
allowed her to see any of the Board Ladies, or the 
Patronesses of the Home alone, and in her devoted 
espionage she even read the girl's private letters, when 
she could arrange this last act of vigilance without 
intruding it upon her assistant's attention enough for 
it to be noticed. 

Sis watched Bunny until his short legs carried him 
around the turn in the stairs. He was safe then, she 
knew, for Miss Annie's room was close by, and when 
he paused to bestow a teary smile upon her through 
the bannisters she nodded and smiled in return. 

"If you ever dares to shove Bunny away again, or 
to sass me any more, cross-my-heart-hope-I-may~die, 
Miss Stinger, if I ain't a-going to up and tell the whole 
Board about you and that skinny gray doctor." Sis 
stood in the hall just without the door and hurled her 
words at the Superintendent as though they were 
rocks. 

Miss Stinger's face grew gray and drawn, and with 
an almost murderous fury in her eyes she started to- 
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wards the child. Sis shook her head threateningly, and 
with her long black hair flying and her eyes blazing, 
she looked so much like an impish visitor from another 
world that Miss Stinger's uplifted hand dropped at 
her side. "Mrs. Vanlier says that you are a fool, 
and that all the stuff you talk about seeing things is 
nonsense." The Superintendent's voice was choked 
and muffled. 

" I ain't talking about nothing that I've done seen 
this time," was the tart reply. "I'm talking about 
when I was right in the other room and you and that 
skinny doctor was together, and the door wasn't shet 
tight and I looked right at all you and him did, and I 
heard all that you and him said. And if you don't 
treat Bunny white, Fm a going to tell it I " 

There was something in Sis's eyes that struck a 
cold, numbing horror to the very depths of Prudence 
Stinger's cowardly soul. For Sis was looking at her 
with the light of a weird understanding in her thin, 
dark face. " Who'd believe anything that you'd tell on 
him or on me?" Miss Stinger's voice was wavering 
and uncertain, for though she possessed all of the bra- 
vado of the born bully, she cringed before the clear, 
honest eyes of the child from Paradise Alley. 

Sis slowly closed one big gray eye in an impish wink 
that made the woman watching her shiver. "Don't 
you fool yourself. Miss Prudie, about the Board 
Ladies not listening to what I tell 'em. Gee! Folks 
always listen to things about other folks, and the 
bigger the tales is the harder they cocks their years to 
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take 'em in. Just you riccoHct the lies that you've 
done spit out to Mrs. Vanlier and Mrs. Chilton about 
her," nodding her head towards the Locusts. " And 
ain't they gulped 'em all down whole? Oh, my eye, 
yes! And then, cross-my-heart, if they didn't want 
you to spy around and think up some more I " Sis 
stood perfectly still a second, looking straight in front 
of her, her eyes wide and blank. " Ain't nothing ever 
covered up nohow. It's all right there just waiting 
for folks to know how to see it. And it's always 
showed plain when the time comes that Grod A'mighty 
wants it told." The child uttered the great psychic 
and spiritual truths as might an automaton, without 
the slightest mental conception of what the words 
meant. "And betcher life, you'd better go mighty 
slow about sassing me and Bunny any more ! " Sis 
nodded her small, dark head defiantly as she turned 
towards the front door. " For I tell you for true, 
if I ever do jump right smack on you good and plenty 
one time and tell everything that I know about you, 
you'll surely think that you've done lit kerflop on 
Jordan's Stormy Bank right in the middle of the 
Wrath to Come. Amen ! " 

After Sis's departure. Miss Stinger stood in the 
center of the room as though rooted to the floor, her 
handkerchief pressed to her scratched cheek. " She 
was there one day. What did she see ? " she muttered. 
The woman's bulky form was shaking from head to 
foot with one of her " nervous attacks." To diagnose 
her case scientifically, and then translate it literally, 
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she was suffering from a virulent attack of unbridled 
temper, frustrated lust, impotent hate, and abject 
fright. She shook her clenched fists in the air and 
called Sis names that would have blistered any tongue 
but one well seasoned in vulgarity and vituperation. 
Then after biting her lower lip until it bled, she seized 
the front of her thin, white shirt waist and tore it 
from the neck band to the belt. This relieved her 
nerves mightily, and she went up stairs to berate Miss 
Stafford about the dust in the parlor. Scolding Miss 
Annie always had a soothing effect upon Miss Stinger, 
and a little later when she entered her own room she 
had spit forth so much vitriol at her gentle assistant, 
that she was in quite an amiable mood, 

" Dill ! Give me the key so's I can go and get 
good again. Quick ! " Panting, her small face all 
a-quiver, her eyes wide and hot with tears that she 
would not shed. Sis suddenly appeared at Dill Potey's 
side. 

The cook's glance traveled from the beans that she 
was washing to the clock on the wall and theit back 
to the tragic face at her elbow. " These beans can't 
wait, me dear. Just take this jand go along in by 
yeself." One hand dived down into a cavernous 
pocket, and tossed the big key it brought forth to Sis. 
"What's happened, child?" Dill's voice took on a 
comforting purr, and she turned from her work long 
enough to wipe the small, flushed face on the corner 
of her apron. 

" It was one of Miss Stinger's tantrums. I clawed 
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her on the jaw, and when I knocked her hat and veil 
plum off I yanked out a lot of hair. I thought it 
was pinned to her but it wasn't. It growed right in 
her. Gee! It ain't no wonder that she was as mad 
as a wet hen ! " 

" Seems like don't nothing cure ye of being a 
wild cat, Sis." Dill's sigh was freighted with very 
genuine sorrow. 

"Don't it though!" replied the child, drawing a 
long, sobbing breath. " But it was Bunny, Dill. He 
just loved her with all his little heart and his arms, and 
she pushed him away and slapped him. Seems like 
that woman never sees nothing but her very own self. 
She nevet thought a mite about how she was hurting 
Bunny, she was looking so hard at the dirt he'd done 
put on her. And he's the little kid." 

" Sure, I know that he is a little kid. Sis, but, me 
dear, fighting is onchristian, though I'll say this for ye, 
it's always the bottom dog that ye are after helping. 
Jest do ye leave the settling up to the Lord. His 
scales is mighty level ones, child, and there ain't no 
living critter that can cheat Him when the wind up 



comes." 
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Well,; — He wasn't there to-day and I was, so I 
just attended to that piece of business for Him." 
Sis's theology, like her logic, was silencing if not con- 
vincing, and without saying more, Dill Potey returned 
to her beans. 

Sis stood watching the cook for a moment. 
" Buiiny's the little kid," she repeated in a dull, monot- 
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onous tone. " But I can't see it real plain yet, and 
don't nobody know nothing about nothing!" With 
a stamp of her foot Sis seized the big key, and turning 
on her heel she darted out of the door. 

In the yard at the back of the Home stood a two 
story building that served a double purpose, the coal 
and kindling being kept on the ground floor while up 
stairs was Dill Potey's home. There were two small 
rooms, and so flower clean were they, and so filled with 
the sunlight that streamed in through many tiny win- 
dows, that the homely place seemed close akin to a 
visible heaven to the child from Paradise Alley. 

A funny little hand organ covered with a dark red 
oil cloth stood in one corner of the front room. It 
had been left as a " legacy " to Dill by a grateful old 
Italian, who had found shelter with the kindly Irish 
couple the winter before Daniel died. 

The jerky tunes that the little instrument wheezed 
forth possessed a strange fascination for Sis, and they 
could always exorcise the evil spirit that sometimes 
seemed to seize hold of her. That afternoon she 
drew the dingy organ up close beside an open window, 
and sitting down on the floor she ground forth its 
few simple airs over, and over, again. And as she 
turned the rusty crank the hard defiance left the thin 
dark face, — it became soft and tender, and a sort of 
ecstasy looked forth shyly from the great scxnber eyes. 

Half an hour later when Dill Potey paused outside 
of her door, Coronation was wheezing forth from the 
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asthmatic lungs of the organ. In perfect time with 
the quaint air of the old hymn came a low, clear voice 
singing. " Sure the evil's gone and the good's come 
back to her again, when she sings like that/* muttered 
the big Irish woman as she entered the room, and 
without speaking sank down into her low rocking 
chair. 

Sis had made up a song of her own for each of 
the tunes that the old organ squeaked forth, and she 
spent long hours alone by the window in Dill's room, 
singing happily to herself. No one but the fat cook 
knew of these queer concerts, and often when she came 
in she would find the child sound asleep with her 
head on the little instrument, and the undried tears 
thick upon her long black lashes. 

" Sure, Sis, and 'tis the feeling of being in a holy 
place that ye give me." Dill's voice was low and 
hushed and she looked with very kind eyes at the 
radiant face by the window. " But, me dear, I'm 
kinder fearing that them words are a bit onchristian. 
I never yet heard any such hitched to the tune of Coro- 
nation." 

" I don't sing to no time. Dill," replied Sis, " I sings 
to my very own self inside and to the stars/' 

" Oh, yes, me dear ! " Dill spoke vaguely. She sat 
in silence a moment, her brow wrinkled thoughtfully. 
Then her face relaxed, and her kindly mouth widened 
in a beaming smile. " Well now but sure everything 
is as easy as grease once ye get the idee! I've heard 
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that there was folks living on the stars. Sis. Belike 
'tis to them that ye sing? " 

" Oh, Dill ! Do folks sure enough live right there 
in the shine? Honest injun?" 

" There's some as believes that they does, me dear, 
. but as for me sure I ain't saying yea nor nay," replied 
Dill cautiously. 

"How do they stick on?" demanded Sis who 
seemed to have very promptly banished all doubts as 
to the starry worlds being inhabited. 

" Well now, me dear, and I ain't no notion. I've 
got all that I can do. Sis, to set stiddy in this world, 
without hitching my worrying strings to the pints of 
a star." 

" I'm real glad I've been singing to 'em. Maybe 
they liked it just prime for the organ does make beauti- 
ful music. Dill." Sis passed a small, nervous hand 
with a quick caressing touch over the rusty old instru- 
ment. 

It's a real fine musicker," replied Dill heartily. 
There was a monkey once, but the poor little critter 
died the winter after my Dan'el was took. His pass- 
ing was real relieving to my feelings too, for he looked 
so miserable all the time that he minded me of a tiny 
old man hunting for his soul. It did seem like a sin 
for him to be shut up in a animal's figger, and I was 
down right pleased when he shed his skin and tail and 
took to harps and songs." 

" Where'd he get 'em. Dill ? " demanded Sis eagerly. 

Mrs. Potey shook her glowing head, as her low 
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chair squawked dismally beneath its heavy load. 
" That ain't for me to say. Sis, it really ain't. It's 
no sin for a body to think though, and that monkey 
looked so human sad that I got a feeling that life had 
kinder fooled him somehow, and that he's setting above 
right now singing, "Once A Stranger." It ain't 
sense to think nothing else, for things always gets 
righted somewhere. And if its animal figgers and 
monkey tails and kicks and blows on this side, — why 
bless gracious, why not harps and joy and songs for 
the poor cheated things just beyond?" 

Sis nodded understanding^ but did not reply. She 
had risen and stood leaning against the window, her 
thin, austere little face tragically sad. 

"What ails ye, child?" asked Dill. "Seems like 
ye've gone miles away from me lately, though me 
own two eyes do be after seeing ye right there. Ye 
are a queer body if ever there was one." Dill spoke 
musingly more to herself than to Sis, and there was an 
odd expression of respect on her broad face as she 
looked at the slim little creature by the window. 

There had been a subtle change in Sis during the 
past few weeks. She no longer spoke with any 
hesitancy of the things that she " saw," but announced 
them with an air of unconscious authority that all 
who knew her had noticed and promptly responded 
to though they could not understand it. 

" Cross-my-heart-hope-I-may-die, Dill, if it's me 
that's queer," she said, turning towards the big woman. 
" It's the other folks that's curious, for they are a 
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looking at things what ain't, while I'm a seeing things 
that is." 

"I believe 'tis right that ye are," replied Dill in 
the comfortable voice that always invited confidences. 
" And what is it real special to-day, me dear? " 

Sis shook her dark head and started listlessly to- 
wards the door. " It's Bunny," she said. " I don't 
know yet just how it is, but seems like folks has 
done him dirt — plum awful dirt. Dill, and him too 
little to know about it, and there ain't nobody but me 
to help him and make 'em stop, and I don't know how 
to do it Then — " Sis threw up her head suddenly 
and sniffed like a puppy dog. " I been seeing fire and 
smelling smoke all day." 

" Bless gracious ! " Dill struggled to her feet and 
gazed at Sis with anxiously puckered brows. " Don't 
ye be a doing that. Sis, me dear ! Don't ye be calling 
up no fire to burn us all alive right here in our own 
beds." 

Sis gave her a strange look that Dill remembered 
long afterwards. " I been seeing fire and smelling 
smoke and tasting it too, awful plain, yesterday and to- 
day. I used to do that whenever Granny Tate was 
getting ready to go on a busting jag. When the drink 
once got in her legs she sure made things so hot for 
me it was worser than hell fire, so it ain't no wonder I 
could always smell it coming. Now I gotter run, Dill, 
for it's most time for us to start on our walk, and I 
must wash the dirt off of Bunny before we go." 

The cook followed Sis's slim, little figure slowly 
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across the yard. There was an anxious, troubled 
expression on her usually placid face. "There's 
something queer in the air," she said to herself as she 
entered the big kitchen. " I feel it a coming some 
how in me inside. And unless Fm mistaken Sis has 
already done spied it out with them curious eyes of 
hers that sees backwards as well as forwards, else how 
come she could get a sight of that there wart on my 
Dan'el's chin, and him dead and gone these five year ? " 

An hour later Miss Annie Stafford led the long line 
of blue gowned children towards the city. As they 
passed down the street, some people looked at them 
curiously, others with open amusement and smiles of 
derision, and a few with pity. 

No one evinced any especial interest in the strag- 
gling blue line until it entered the suburbs of the city. 
In a doorway on the corner stood a bundle of rags 
huddled over a cane that was grasped in a yellow 
claw-like hand. Wisps of thin gray hair fell about 
a face that was wrinkled, until it seemed a mask made 
of parchment, and on either side of the long hooked 
nose glowed a beady blue eye. 

The rheumy eyes were fastened dully upon the blue 
line as it marched along the pavement on the other 
' side of the street. The children from the Home were 
seemingly no more individualized than are the grains 
of com on a cob, and the caricature of a woman stand- 
ing in the doorway, watched them indifferently until 
the end of the line was very near. Then the living 
corpse was galvanized into hideous life. An eager 
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light flashed into the dim eyes, — the whole bent figure 
became tense, — alert, — and a glance that was snake- 
like in its malignant keenness, fastened upon a slim 
little creature at the end of the blue string. 

Sis and Lou Ella trudged along side by side, the 
last phlegmatically indifferent to everything, and the 
other with a forced sedateness that made each plod- 
ding footstep an almost audible protest against life 
and everything that it is supposed to contain. 

As they turned to cross the street Sis shivered sud- 
denly. She had become intensely conscious of the 
evil presence that had hung like a miasmatic cloud 
over ten years of her life. "Granny Tate! She's 
loose! I just know she is, and somewhere around — " 
The thought creeping from the child's sub-conscious 
mind into active consciousness never assumed con- 
crete form. 

Another shiver shook Sis from head to toe tips. 
She stumbled slightly as she stepped up on the pave- 
ment. And when she had regained her footing she 
looked straight into the evil eyes of Granny Tate ! 



CHAPTER XXI 

" Leaving me, her very own Granny, to sleep out 
in a wood shed. I never heard of no such meanness 
as that I " Muttering and mouthing to herself, a hid- 
eous, bent old woman crept as noiselessly as a shadow 
across the back porch of the Home, and cautiously 
tried the kitchen door. It was unlocked, for Dill 
Potey had just gone to her little room, and Miss 
Stinger would not make her regular rounds to lock 
up until nine o'clock 

In the big clean kitchen one gas jet burned dimly, 
and by its light Granny Tate stood peering eagerly 
about her. She had followed Sis to the Home the 
afternoon before, and when the children entered the 
front gate she had made her way around to the back 
of the yard to wait She knew that the child would 
come to her. 

From the moment that she had looked up into the 
old woman's leering face on the street comer, until 
Granny's bent little figure went creeping along the 
alley, Sis had not lost sight of her for a second. And 
after placing her family in Mittie's care, she had sped 
away to Dill's house. 

Through the big back door that opened out into the 
alley. Sis had interviewed the terrible old woman, and 
when Granny Tate stubbornly refused to go away« 
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the child had miserably admitted her into the kind- 
ling room, giving her some pieces of old carpet with 
which to make herself a bed. Early that morning 
Granny had slipped out after the liquor that she craved, 
and she had only returned a short while before she 
saw Dill Potey cross the yard to go to her little room. 

" To treat her Granny so! " the old woman mum- 
bled, helping herself to some bread from the table. 
Then by the flickering flame of a match, she peered 
into a small room adjoining the kitchen. Several 
chairs and a big table were piled high with the week's 
wash, waiting to be ironed on the morrow. " I'll 
just slip right in here and make me up a soft bed out 
of these nice, clean clothes." As she spoke Granny 
Tate entered the little room by the light of another 
match, and closed the door behind her. " To think of 
her treating her Granny so! I'll never sleep on old 
carpet in the kindling house and her a living in luxury 
at a fine place like this ! " 

It was very still that night at the Home. For once 
in its history midnight found every light out and every 
child seemed to be sleeping. There were no wakeful 
little ones, even in the big double room on the top floor 
that was used as an infirmary, for the three small in- 
valids there and their nurse were far away in what 
people call " dreamland." 

Every creature in the big building was at rest, save 
one child in a back room in the third story. Sis had 
not been asleep, but lay in her bed wide awake, wide 
eyed, every nerve at high tension, and every sense ab- 
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normally alert. She was waiting, — watching, — 
listening, — for the thing that just at midnight came 
creeping stealthily up the back stairs, and then along 
the narrow halls. 

Slowly, the silent thing went but very surely, and at 
last with a soft little puff it slipped under a door, just 
behind which was a child sitting up in her bed, her 
wide eyes staring into the darkness and her heart 
throbbing wildly with a strange, indefinable terror of 
what, she knew not. At least she did not know con- 
sciously until the tiny gray cloud crept under her door. 

With one agile bound Sis was in the middle of the 
room. Another moment and she had switched on the 
lights, and after waking Lou Ella, she darted out into 
the hall. Clouds of smoke filled it, and more clouds, 
with a strange luridness tingeing their blackness, were 
pouring up the back stairs. 

" Get up Miss Stinger, quick I The fire's done 
come ! " Sis's high, clear voice rang through the silent 
house like a bell, as she pattered along the hall on her 
little bare feet to the Superintendent's door. " It's 
at the back ! " she called, and then turning she fled 
down the stairs to Miss Stafford's room on the next 
floor. 

In moments of great peril, — as in moments of 
great grief, — a strange, sub-conscious self steps to the 
fore and assuming command, enables one to pass 
through a crisis with a steadiness that would have 
been impossible had not the weak, emotional outer 
self been swung loose from its moorings. And that 
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night for the first time in her life Prudence Stinger 
lost all thought of self, and the woman that she had 
the power to become rose nobly to the surface, — a gen- 
erous, capable, self-sacrificing creature, whose only 
thought was to get the children intrusted to her care, 
safely out of the burning building. 

Funds had always been low at the Linden Lane 
Foundlings' Home, though it was regularly prayed for 
in the city churches, — where, instead of being desig- 
nated as one of the foulest blots upon a civilization 
falsely termed " Christian," Almighty God was snuf- 
flingly called upon to bless " the most beautiful charity 
in the whole state!" 

All of the contributions of money that came in were 
needed to feed and clothe the children, so there was 
but one fire escape, and as that was a poor affair, 
situated at the back of the house, it was now utterly 
useless. 

As they came pouring from tlieir rooms the boys 
and girls made little outcry. They had been trained 
in a school where feelings did not count any way, — 
were not supposed to exist, in fact. And the older girls 
were quiet and helpful, many of them staggering along 
with small members of their families clasped in their 
arms. 

" Quick, girls ! We must go right straight out the 
front way. Go on down, Mittie." Miss Stinger spoke 
in her usual decided manner as she stood in the front 
hall on the third floor with her nightgowned band of 
children about her. 
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" I dassent ! " wailed Mittie. She hid her face on 
the shoulder of the tot in her arms, and fell back 
against the wall. " Oh, Miss Prudie, I just dassent go ! 
It's all black and full of smoke down there 1 " 

Miss Stinger's voice rang out again in sharp com- 
mand, but so contagious is fright that not a child 
moved, but coughing and choking each crouched closer 
to the next one. to it, in the pitiful manner that the 
dumb creatures that are about to be butchered in the 
packing houses crowd together, vainly seeking protec- 
tion from — man. 

By the dim light of the one electric bulb. Sis looked 
like a little spirit when she appeared just then out of 
the smoke at the top of the stairs. She had been down 
on the next floor helping Miss Annie with the children 
in the lower hall. 

" Let's make like it's just a big fire drill, girls ! " 
Sis's voice sounded clear and sweet above the cough- 
ing of the children, and the half frantic commands of 
Miss Stinger. " We airt't got no pianner up here, but 
belcher life we can count ourselfs out just prime!" 
In clear, unfaltering tones the fearless voice began, — 
" Right Foot ! Left Foot ! One — Two I " 

The children had been well and carefully trained in 
their fire march, and almost unconsciously Mittie's 
voice chimed in with a faltering " One — Two ! " 

Courage is even more contagious than fright, and in 
another moment every little bare foot began to shuflie in 
perfect time with the monotonous count that was soon 
taken by one after another. " Go on, Mittie/* Miss 
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Stinger said again quietly, and bending beneath the 
burden that she carried in her arms, the slender girl 
started down the smoke filled stairs, the other children 
falling in behind her almost automatically. 

As the struggling, choking mass of children came 
stumbling out of the front door, the yard was filling 
rapidly with a crowd. The fire engines had just 
dashed up, and from the various homes along the 
River Road people were pouring, — some walking and 
others in their autos. 

Lou Ella was standing near the front gate scream- 
ing " Fire ! " in a shrill staccato voice, repeating the 
word at intervals whose lengths were regulated by the 
time required to catch a fresh breath. 

"Where's our famblies at, Lou Ella?" Sis's thin 
fingers closed like a vice around Lou Ella's soft, fat 
arm. She had awakened the older girl as soon as she 
discovered the fire, and before going to help the Super- 
intendent with the other children she had sternly or- 
dered Lou Ella to take care of the sleeping little ones 
in their adjoining rooms. 

"Famblies?'' Lou Ella's dull face looked a pasty 
green by the light from the gate lamp. " I ain't had 
no time to bother with no famblies ! " 

" You left 'em ! Five, — asleep in their beds? And 
Prilly can't see and Buddie can't walk f " Sis's slim 
little figure wavered uncertainly for a moment. Then 
her right hand shot out and landed a stinging slap full 
on Lou Ella's puffy cheek. " Lou Ella, you are a lot 
worser than a plum brute beast and I'll surely trim 
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you down all right, just as soon as I get the time. 
Amen!'' 

Sis whirled around as she spoke, and her glance 
flashed over the house before her. From every win- 
dow smoke was pouring, and the entire right side of 
the building was in a bright blaze. "Five of 'em!" 
the child muttered. "And Prilly's blind and Buddie 
can't walk." Not a second did Sis hesitate. She 
gathered her narrow, unbleached nightgown up close 
about her thin little knees that her feet might be free, 
and then she darted across the yard like a bird. 

" What — was that ? " Adam Blount demanded, as 
something small and white flashed under the arm that 
he had extended to stop it, and then disappeared 
through the front door of the burning building. 

" It was a chile. Sir, — a little girl," a big negro fire- 
man replied. Then without another word, Jim Hart- 
ley passed the hose he held to a companion, and 
plunged into the house after Sis. 

By the dim light of the lantern that he carried the 
darkey struggled up the stairs in the wake of what 
seemed a veritable spirit to him, so small was it and 
with such ease did its little flying feet bear it straight 
on and straight up. 

Half blinded and half smothered though he was, 
Jim fought his way to the top of the second flight of 
stairs, and there his dim ray of light revealed a small 
white face peering up at him through the smoke. 
" Take 'em, quick ! One can't see and the other can't 
walk ! " Two little gasping bundles were thrust into 
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the black man's extended arms, and four cold little 
hands clasped his neck in the darkness. 

" Come erlong ! " he said hoarsely to Sis as he 
turned back down the stairs. "There ain't no time 
ter lose ! " 

" You go on — quick! There's three more ! " came 
in a choked whisper out of the gloom, and Sis had 
vanished. 

" Gawd holp her, and me — too,'* Jim Hartley mut- 
tered brokenly. Then he staggered blindly down the 
stairs, to drop in an inert mass on the second floor, 
where he stayed until the next day, when he was found 
with his two silent little bundles still clasped close in 
his arms. 

On the top floor of the Home Miss Tulley and her 
three sick charges had been cut off by the flames, and 
were penned up like rats in a trap in a back room. 

Soldiers make a science of life taking, and when an 
unusually big battle is fought, and an appalling num- 
ber are slain, the unthinking world looks on and ap- 
plauds, while whole pages in the newspapers are de- 
voted to telling the gruesome story. 

That night at the Linden Lane Foundlings* Home a 
few humble, unknown men fought like heroes to save 
life, — to rescue from a furnace of smoke and flame 
a woman and three little children who were so poorly 
equipped for life that they did not even possess a name. 

The ladders were placed at the windows and man 
after man climbed them like squirrels, and then plunged 
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into the furnace within, trying vainly to reach the 
inner room where the woman and her little charges 
were. Four of the firemen were dragged forth un- 
conscious by their comrades, but even then others 
sprang eagerly forward, some to perch like birds on 
the roof with the hose, while many leaped straight 
into the blazing rooms. 

A great hole was chopped in the roof of the room 
where the children and the nurse had fallen, overcome 
by the smoke, but even as the opening was made, the 
entire rear end of the building crashed in, and Miss 
Tulley and the sick babies went down forever in the 
ruins of the Linden Lane Home. 

The sight was so appalling, and yet so wonderful, 
that for a second the crowd stood in awed silence. A 
mighty column of ink black smoke plunged upward, 
seeming to reach to the very starry heavens. Then it 
opened like some mighty flower about to burst into ter- 
rible bloom, and spread out — out — until in its cen- 
ter was revealed, a gigantic vase of silver gray smoke. 
And this beautiful, quivering thing glowed as might 
a monster ruby, dyed blood red, by the long sheets of 
flame that shot up until their fiery tongues licked the 
edges of the black cloud that hung like a pall above the 
Home and the hills that lay beyond it. 

The desperate struggle to save Miss Tulley and the 
sick children had drawn the crowd to the west side of 
the house, so that there were few left to notice when 
Sis's little white face peered out of a third floor front 
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window on the east side. Those who did see her 
grew weak and cold, for the smoke was pouring from 
the windows all about her, and at the girl's side there 
bobbed three little curly heads. 



CHAPTER XXII 

The Vanlier limousine rolled up to the front of the 
Home, just as the Colonel came across the orchard with 
Diantha and Nancy. Uncle Matt and James followed 
close behind, bearing a cot between them that was piled 
high with blankets. 

" Cots and blankets is easier dan arms ter tote hurt 
chillun in," Mammy had said that night when the 
Colonel turned to her with a few directions, after hav- 
ing called up Dr. Toney. "Yas, sah, Mars' Torm, 
I 'lows wid you, dat dar'U be many a little bruk bone 
dis night. Jest you send 'em all rat on ter me, sah, 
and me 'n' Sally Ann'll be ready fer whatever comes. 
I knows what ter do, old Marster, ontil de doctor gits 
hyar." 

^' There is no time to lose with these children. Get 
a blanket and let her drop the little ones down to us ! " 
Colonel Ravcnelle came of a race of men who had been 
accustomed to rule from their infancy, and he had 
been a commander from his boyhood. As soon as 
he saw Sis's little white face peering down at him, the 
old soldier had grasped the entire situation and taken 
control, and a few minutes later a big blanket was 
stretched under the window, each comer grasped by a 
man's strong hand. 

" Get blankets from the beds, Sis, and roll the babies 
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up good and tight. Then drop them down to us!" 
called Adam. And the cheery "All right, Mr. 
Blount ! " that came back made many stare, for there 
was no fright in the childish voice. Its tones were clear 
and steady. 

" It's just a play, — a plum lovely new sort of play! " 
Sis assured Bunny and the Buzzlars when they began 
to whimper, frightened by the smoke and the fear and 
excitement that was in the atmosphere. 

Sis's eyes were very big and very bright, and her 
small face was white, but her voice never faltered, even 
though the flames were licking their red tongues under 
the door and the smoke was rapidly becoming stifling. 
She laughed as well as choked as she pulled the blanket 
over the curly head of the blue eyed Buzzlar, and then 
with an effort that taxed her strength to the utmost, 
she hoisted her bundle to the window sill and dropped 
it out. 

The children of the Home were in little groups all 
over the yard and the Ravenelle orchard, and Uncle 
Matt and James were busy bearing the injured ones 
up the hill to the big house, where they were given 
over into old Guinea's skilful hands. 

Miss Stinger had seemed to be everywhere at once, 
doing all in her power for every one, but during the 
black horror of that night a very bitter hurt came to 
her. The frightened children all turned with one ac- 
cord to Miss Annie, and wherever that gentle woman 
went the little nightgown brigade followed at her heels 
like so many two-legged sheep. Miss Prudie bit her 
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lips more than once to keep the tears back, as the re- 
alization was borne in upon her, that the children fol- 
lowed Miss Annie from love, — even as they obeyed 
her own commands from fear. 

When the blue eyed Buzzlar landed in the outspread 
blanket Miss Stinger unrolled the bundle to find the 
youngster breathless, but absolutely unhurt. Then the 
brown eyed one came hurtling down, and Sis thrust 
her head out of the window for a second to catch a 
breath of fresh air. 

Only Bunny was left, — the one that she loved best. 
He clung tight to her nightgown with both fat fists, 
his bright head pressed against her, and his fair little 
face hidden. As she turned to him, Sis knelt down 
by his side a second and took him close in her thin 
arms. For a fleeting moment she laid her smoke 
blackened cheek against his round pink one. " It 
never will be no more, Bunny, — not ever no more! 
I knows that good and well 1 " she almost sobbed as 
she placed her fingers across his eyes that he might not 
see the flames that were reaching in over the transom. 
" But it ain't mattering a mite, — if only I've done 
saved you ! " 

Coughing, choking, but totally unafraid, the boy 
raised his dimpled hand and patted Sis's cheek as she 
rolled him up securely in one of the light blankets 
that she had pulled from the beds. But when she tried 
to hoist Bunny to the window sill all of her strength 
suddenly deserted her. Her slender arms felt like 
cotton strings, and her hands were dead weights. She 
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struggled valiantly, but she could not lift the boy from 
the floor. And then it was that for the first time in 
her life Sis called aloud for help. " Fm — plum wore 
out ! " she gasped in a little pitiful, sobbing choke. 
"Ain't there — nothing, — ain't there — nobody no- 
where — to help me save Bunny 1 " 

Those who were watching her from the yard 
groaned as they saw her let the bundle slip back a 
second time into the room. 

"Of course they are just foundlings and better out 
of the world than they are in it, poor little devils! 
But the girl is game, and it seems a pity for her to 
fail with that last youngster!" Dr. Vanlier leaned 
gracefully back in a comer of the auto as he spoke, 
and smoothed his gray moustache with one of his 
pretty little hands. Diantha and the Colonel were 
both apparently unconscious of his proximity, but he 
was admiring her with the red light from the burn- 
ing building on her white dress. Really with the silk 
scarf over her black hair and that glow on her face 
she made an unusually lovely picture. 

" She can't do it! If there was only some way to 
get to her, — but the ladders are all in use on the other 
side ! " cried Adam. 

" No one here can climb to where that girl stands ! " 
replied the Colonel. " She'll have to win or lose — 
alone." 

" Wait ! She will have all the help that she needs." 
Diantha placed her hand on her father's arm. Her 
voice was strangely hushed, and there was an expres- 
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sion in her eyes as she looked up at Sis that the Col- 
onel did not understand. 

As they watched in a breathless silence, — ^so intense 
it could be felt, new life suddenly seemed to animate 
Sis. Her slight figure rose upright beside the window, 
and she seized the blanket and dragged it up on the 
sill with hands that had grown firm and steady. At 
that moment a shiver ran through those who were 
watching. What was it, — who was it — that could 
be dimly seen at her side? Was it merely the float- 
ing smoke, — or was there a tall gray woman in the 
room aiding the girl in her desperate efforts to save 
the nameless child? 

" There is something, — helping her ! " Mrs. Chil- 
ton's voice was low and shaken. 

Just as the blanket came plunging down, a strangled, 
maniacal cry broke from Prudie Stinger's lips. She 
fell on her knees, and raised both hands towards the 
upper window. " My God ! " she shrieked in a terri- 
ble voice. " My God ! There is my dead mother 
helping that girl save Bunny ! " 

Mrs. Vanlier gasped, and then sank back in her cor- 
ner of the auto. 

" I knew it ! " Diantha breathed the words rather 
than spoke them, and then with a quick gesture she 
turned to the kneeling woman and helped her to her 
feet. The rest of those who were standing about, 
were too deeply interested in watching Sis to pay any 
attention to Miss Stinger. In the noise and confusion 
only those who were close to her had heard her cry, 
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and the excitement was too intense for her words to 
sink into their consciousness. 

After dropping Bunny down Sis had leaned far out 
the window, watching until she saw him roll from 
his blanket, pink and breathless, but laughing gleefully 
at the " new play." Then the girl fell limply forward 
across the sill, her arms drooping and her long black 
hair floating around her smoke blackened face. 

With her father beside her, Diantha King stood 
looking lip at the weird little creature hanging above 
her. But Sis did not see her. Her eyes were fas- 
tened with a strange intentness upon the gray limou- 
sine. The red glare from the burning building fell 
full upon Rolfe Vanlier's face, and Sis was gazing 
straight in his eyes. 

" I see it all now ! I see it all now 1 " she cried sud- 
denly in a strange unearthly voice that rang out above 
the throbbing of the engines, and the hoarse voices of 
the firemen. She pointed one blackened hand at the 
gray man in the gray auto. " Bunny is your little 
kid, Rolfe Vanlier! He's your very own little kid 
what your mother said was dead. But Bunny ain't 
dead, — he ain't, — he ain't, — he ain't dead 1 Bunny's 
alive, and he's yours and Prudie Stinger's ! " 

An appalled silence fell upon the group of people 
below the window. It was broken by a hoarse choked 
cry, such as might have been wrung from a lost soul in 
Purgatory. " Rolfe 1 Rolfe ! Is it true? '' 

Rolfe Vanlier leaned gracefully forward, and his 
pretty white hand tried to unclasp Miss Stinger's fran- 
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tic fingers from the closed door of the gray limousine. 
" That girl in the window is as crazy as a loon 
with fright!" he said, and his nasal snigger grated 
forth with a hollow sound, as though it issued from 
between the grinning, skeleton lips of a dead man- 
hood. 

Miss Stinger surprised both herself and the doctor. 
For for the first time since she had placed him upon 
his pedestal, she failed to swallow his words as though 
they fell from the hallowed lips of an oracle. " Is it 
true?'' she demanded fiercely, clinging with both 
hands to the auto door. 

"Go on ! " the doctor said to the chauffeur. His 
cadaverous countenance was distorted into a grin, and 
his eyes, as round and cold and hard as blue glass 
marbles, looked down without even a gleam of rec- 
ognition into the white convulsed face looking up. 
"Go on ! " he repeated to the chauffeur. 

The gray limousine leaped forward at his command, 
with a wild shriek of the horn that seemed to voice 
the highly charged atmospheric conditions. As it 
started, Prudie Stinger was jerked from her feet and 
thrown prone upon her face in the dust. 

Dr. Vanlier did not turn his head when the woman 
fell, but with a smothered oath Harry Chilton tore the 
auto door open and leaped out. His wife half rose 
as though to follow him, but a life habit possesses 
power to bring one down far faster than the attraction 
of gravitation. Mrs. Vanlier's impaling glance bored 
into her daughter like a gimlet, and with a little sob- 
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bing gasp, Mrs. Chilton sank back in her place and the 
limousine rolled away. 

"Is it true?" Diantha and Adam Blount lifted 
the dazed Superintendent to her feet. With a stran- 
gled sob she clasped Bunny in her arms, and raised 
eyes to Harry Chilton^s face that the man never for- 
got to his dying day. " Is it true ? " she repeated, 
either not realizing or else not caring what her ques- 
tion admitted. 

Mr. Chilton hesitated and glanced towards Dian- 
tha. 

" Dr. Vanlier and his mother are the ones to tell 
you all of the facts. Here — " Diantha removed the 
long white silk scarf that was wound around her own 
head and shoulders, and threw it over Miss Stinger and 
the child in her arms. With the quick forgiveness of 
childhood, Bunny had forgotten the blow of the after- 
noon before, and now, with a happy chuckle he ducked 
his little gold-dusty head down against Miss Stinger's 
neck. " Go with Dill Potey. You must, — for 
Bunny's sake. Nancy and I will help Miss Annie look 
after the other children." 

Dill Potey promptly turned to Uncle Matt, and laid 
in his arms the tiny moaning bundle that she bore. 
" It's Poppet," she said. " Carry her on ' up to the 
house, for I think her leg is broken." Then she put 
her arm around Miss Stinger's shoulders with a soft 
motherly croon. "Just do ye come right along, me 
dear. Sure and there's rest and quiet and maybe a 
bit of God's own peace waiting for ye and the child 
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that ye have in ye arms, up in my room." And like 
a woman walking in her sleep the Superintendent fol- 
lowed Dill around the corner of the burning building 
to the little home in the back of the yard. 

Harry Chilton's eyes met Diantha's in a glance that 
was a queer mingling of deprecation and understand- 
ing. 

" I know all about it," she said quickly, answering 
the question in his eyes. " Mrs. Vanlier presented me 
with all of the facts when she sent my books and pa- 
pers back a few weeks ago. She did the whole thing 
herself! '' 

Harry Chilton's "Thank God!" came from the 
very depths of an honest and a manly heart. " I 
couldn't — " he began and then ceased abruptly. 
I have understood all the time," was the reply. 

You were so situated that you could not speak. 
But I could, and — I have. If Miss Prudie reads 
my book she will know everything that you could tell 
her." 

" If I can be of any service to-night with the young- 
sters, I shall be very glad." Mr. Chilton spoke diffi- 
dently, the faint red that came into his tanned cheeks 
showing plainly by the brilliant light from the blazing 
building. 

" Uncle Matt and James are carrying all of the in- 
jured children to our house. A great many were 
crushed at the front door, and some were badly hurt. 
I am sure Dr. Toney can use you," Diantha said, and 
the honest brown eyes and the frank blue ones met in 
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a glance of kindly comradeship. "And Father and 
I shall be more than glad to have you/' 

The Colonel had taken no part in the conversation, 
but had stood silently at his daughter's side. Now 
he held out his hand. " We shall always be happy to 
see you in our home, Mr. Chilton," he said simply 
with his beautiful old-fashioned bow. 

Few people had noticed the little group around the 
Vanlier auto, for every eye was fastened upon the 
small white figure that was perched in the third story 
window. The rear end of the house had fallen in and 
the flames were leaping towards Sis from the other 
side of the room. They were also shooting out from 
the window below her, but she crouched in a tiny 
white ball on the sill, not seeming to even hear the 
voices that were calling to her to jump. 

" It will be too late in a minute." It was Adam 
Blount • who spoke. " Call her, Diantha. She will 
jump for you." 

Diantha shrank back and covered her face with her 
hands. "I — can't, Adam. The child loves me. 
How could I make her leap to what might be her 
death?" 

*' It is certain death, and that very soon if she does 
not jump," was the quick reply. "The ladders 
couldn't do any good, for no living creature could pass 
those flaming windows below her." 

It was then that for the first and only time in his 
life. Colonel Ravenelle issued a command to his daugh- 
ter. Grasping her slender shoulders in both hands. 
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he swung her around directly under the window in 
which Sis was sitting. "Tell that child to jump, 
Diantha/' he said, and his voice was as cold and in- 
flexible as steel. 

And too astonished to resist, — for the only time in 
all her life, Diantha King did exactly as she was told. 
" Sis! " she called, lifting both hands towards the win- 
dow. At her voice the small, crumpled bundle stirred, 
and a smoke blackened, witch-like face looked down. 
"Sis — you must jump, dear. Quick!" Diantha's 
voice was as firm and steady as was the Colonel's grasp 
upon her shoulders. 

" Betcher life!" was the unexpected reply in Sis's 
usual jaunty tones. " It's as hot as hell up here 1 
Look out — Fm coming! Amen!" And without a 
second's hesitation she leaped from the window like a 
swallow. 

Sis struck the edge of the blanket, and then rebound- 
ing high in the air dropped in a little huddled, uncon- 
scious heap at Diantha King's feet. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

The night that the Linden Lane Foundlings' Home 
burned, the Vanlier limousine was the only car that 
was empty of nightgowned children when it rolled 
away from the blackened ruins. For the great, gen- 
erous heart of the world always opens wide when 
need knocks at its portals, and the flock of shelterless 
children in the Ravenelle orchard had touched a chord 
in every heart there, and homes were voluntarily 
thrown wide open to take in foundlings that had been 
closed fast before to all children, — even to little ones 
that might have had the most sacred of all rights to 
demand entrance. 

" And the great career in music ? " faltered Profes- 
sor Burney. It was about a week after the fire, and 
that morning when he had arrived at the Locusts with 
Dr. Toney, he had discovered a very big eyed, white 
faced Nancy curled up in a chair in the library. The 
tragic deaths of Miss TuUey and Jim Hartley, with the 
children in their care, had cast a gloom over the entire 
city, and this, added to the scenes of suflFering that 
she had passed through with the injured children, had 
left Nancy so worn and unstrung that she felt like 
she did not want anything in the world but to be taken 
care of herself. 

And when he saw her shadowed eyes and pathetic 
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lips, Jonathan Burney suddenly discovered that the love 
of his life was not centered in bugs, but in this golden 
eyed girl who had laughed and jeered at him all sum- 
mer long, and who was now as white as a flower, hav- 
ing lost her lovely bloom in the sick rooms up stairs 
where the battered bits of humanity were struggling 
back to life. The Professor also found out that his 
great ambition was no longer the strictly impersonal 
one of tadpoles, but the very personal one of bringing 
back to Nancy Schuyler's cheeks their roses and to her 
eyes their radiant light. 

And so well did the learned Jonathan succeed in 
realizing his ambition that when he glared glassily 
down at the crown of Miss Schuyler's golden head 
and repeated: "The career in music? What of 
that? " Her answer came from the region of his col- 
lar button. 

"My career?" said Nancy. "To be your wife, 
dear Jonathan, would be a wonderful career for any 
woman 1 " 

" Do you still want to be a great musician ? " de- 
manded the dazed Professor chestily. He punctuated 
his question with a little shake of the slender form that 
he held in his arms. 

"No — I never did ! " abjured Miss Schuyler shame- 
lessly. 

" I knew it ! " The crow that came from the learned 
lips was positively primeval in its masculine superi- 
oritv. 

" Dear Jonathan ! You know — everything ! " Miss 
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Schuyler's checks rivalled a red rose in color, and 
her dulcet purr would have put the most musical tabby 
entirely out of countenance. 

While the dazed Professor was trying to adjust 
himself to the wholesale knowledge thus thrust upon 
him, an impatient squawk from Dr. Toney's auto horn 
made him start guiltily. The squawk was followed 
by a stentorian roar. "Jonathan Burney! Unless 
you want to walk five miles with the thermometer 
standing at ninety in the shade, — come on!" 

A number of the children had been badly crushed 
the night of the fire. Little arms and legs and ribs 
were broken as they crowded out of the front door, 
and Uncle Matt and James had borne many moaning 
bundles across the orchard to the big house on the 
hill, where they were given into the care of Mammy 
and Dr. Toney, both of whom had worked all night 
with the tiny sufferers. 

And in the days that followed, old Guinea reigned 
supreme in the quiet south wing where the sick children 
had been quartered. Age had dropped from the an- 
cient dame like a garment cast aside, and she was again 
the authoritative Mammy, whose word was law in her 
own domain. To the little broken scraps tmder her 
care, her towering white turban soon assumed the 
beauty and sanctity of a Madonna's halo, and when 
she appeared in the wide hall before their open doors, 
she was greeted by joy crows and chirps that made 
her brown wrinkled face beam with delight, and 
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brought back to her lips the quaint folk lore songs with 
which she had sung Diantha to sleep years before. 

During those days of illness, when the suffering 
children needed constant care, Diantha and Nancy had 
been the Mammy's devoted satellites, while Dr. Toney's 
attitude towards the austere old woman was so abject 
that he positively grovelled whenever she turned her 
big silver mounted glasses in his direction. 

" She's a wonder, — your Aunt Guinea 1 " he said 
that morning to the Colonel. He had just been 
worsted in a quiet battle with the Mammy over one of 
the injured children. " Such a nurse I never saw, 
Colonel Ravenelle." Dr. Toney mopped his red, per- 
spiring face and thumped his cork knee with a doubled- 
up fist "Why, that old woman's a wizard with a 
baby. Actually she can get two of the little chaps to 
sleep in her arms at the same time, and keep two more 
quiet in the bed by singing to one and looking at the 
other. She put more broken bones in place the night 
of the fire than I did, and in all the years of my prac- 
tice I have never seen a fractured limb bandaged with 
such skill as she bandaged Poppet's. Where did she 
receive her training as a nurse. Colonel ? " 

Colonel Ravenelle had been reading his paper on the 
front veranda when Dr. Toney joined him. He re- 
moved his pipe from his lips, and as he passed the doc- 
tor a cigar, he laughed amusedly. " Not in an up-to- 
date hospital," he said dryly. "Our black mammies 
are an institution. Doctor, and Guinea was trained for 
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her work in the home under her own mother, who was 
my wife's mammy. By Gad, Sir, no one but one of 
our own blessed mammies could hope to turn out such 
a perfect specimen as that old woman up stairs. As 
for the surgical side of her nursing, — she received 
her diploma in that right where the Southern soldier 
won his shoulder straps, — and that was at the can- 
non's mouth. Guinea became the finest surgical nurse 
that I have ever seen at my wife's side during the 
war, when they both cared for the wounded on the 
battle fields with the bullets plowing up the ground 
all around them. And that they escaped unhurt was 
simply because the Almighty always guards His 
own." 

" Ah, I see," said Dr. Toney as he limped down the 
steps to his auto. " That's why she was no more flur- 
ried the other night than I am this minute, when a 
dozen injured youngsters were brought here at once." 

" And why should she be ? " demanded the Colonel 
with a chuckle. ** By Gad, Sir, that old woman has 
been in the field hospitals helping her mistress when 
they were bringing in the wounded by the hundred, in- 
stead of by the dozen." 

" She and Matt are the most interesting specimens 
that I have ever seen," said the little doctor as he 
stepped into his machine. 

" My grandfather gave Matt to me the day I was 
born. He was five years old and was my first birthday 
present, and we have never been separated from then 
until now. He went right with me through the en- 
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tire war, and when I was wounded at Shiloh he car- 
ried me off the field on his back, and at the battle of 
Nashville, when I was shot all to pieces, that dam' old 
nigger hauled me out by the heels from under my 
dead horse." 

" I have lost Jonathan Bumey ! " cried Dr. Toney 
in injured tones. He had been squawking the auto 
horn at intervals ever since he stepped into the machine. 
" He told me he wanted to come over with me to see 
about a — lady bug, and here I have been waiting for 
him half an hour. Caesar needs me at home, for the 
Buzzlars are a little more than he can manage alone." 
A prolonged bray of the horn brought a beautified Pro- 
fessor bolting down the front steps, with his necktie 
awry and his head bare. 

"Better wear your hat, Jonathan." The doctor 
spoke with a shrewd twinkle in his little blue eyes. 
" You may need it, for the sun is hot." 

But before the abashed Professor could reply, a 
beautified Nancy appeared on the step with a panama in 
her hand. " You forgot it," said Miss Schuyler bril- 
liantly. 

" I do not wonder, my dear," replied Dr. Toney. 
And as the Professor donned his hat, the little auto 
rolled away with a triumphant crow that made the 
roses in Nancy's cheeks deepen into poppies. 

Dr. Toney sent his car ricocheting through the big 
gates that Uncle Matt flung wide, and then he drove 
it at the speed limit along the River Road. The horn 
was braying loudly, while the fat little man was send- 
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ing out into space a desperate plea from a big and 
empty and lonely heart. " Bust it down. Lord 1 Bust 
that infernal yellow tank down and don't leave a 
darned plank. The Buzzlars need her, — Cxsslt needs 

her, — but, Lord — Lord — / need her worst of all ! " 

• •*•••• • 

The days following the fire at the Home had been 
crowded with many things, and Diantha slipped out of 
the house that afternoon, longing to be alone for a lit- 
tle while. She had decided not to go for her usual 
ride, for there was a gray cloud hanging low that 
growled ominously every now and then as though 
threatening trouble. 

As she walked across the lawn, Diantha saw a gleam 
of white under the pine trees on Adam's hill, and 
turned in that direction, for she remembered having 
seen Sis climb the rock fence an hour before. The 
child^s wild jump and fall on the night of the fire had 
only stunned her for awhile, and she had awakened 
to full consciousness, to find herself in Billy King's 
little white bed, where Adam Blount had placed her 
when he brought her in his arms across the orchard 
to the big house. 

Sis was sitting under a pine tree whose dark plumes 
seemed to be literally brushing the cobwebs out of the 
sky. Nancy had manufactured the child a pretty 
gown out of a white one of her own, and she looked 
singularly fair and sweet when Diantha paused beside 
her. She looked up with a flashing smile of welcome. 
" Here's just lots of room," she said shyly, pulling her 
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skirt aside and motioning to a place beside her on the 
grass. 

" What are you doing? " asked Diantha as her slim 
figure slipped down at the child's side. " Looking for 
the wood folk? I used to believe that a fairy lived 
in each tree, and that it made its clothes out of 
leaves." 

Sis shook her smooth, dark head. "I come real 
often when it's late and whispery like this," she said. 
" I like it then, for that's when the grass sings out 
loud, and Mr. Blount tells God things. His God ain't 
like the one the preacher man knows." Sis's straight 
little nose turned up disdainfully. " I ain't bothering 
none with that church God, — not a mite," 

" Why ? " asked Diantha, eliminating even the 
shadow of amusement from her voice. 

** 'Cause He ain't nothing but a object himself," 
sniffed Sis. " Why, the preacher man begs plum aw- 
ful every Sunday for money to carpet His floor and 
patch His roof ! " 

Diantha was silent a moment and then her delicate 
lips widened in a peculiar smile. " As a thought pro- 
ducer. Sis, I have never seen your equal," she said. 
" It does seem a little queer to give an oyster supper 
to raise enough money to patch a leak in the roof of 
God's house — when He is the maker and the upholder 
of the Universe." 

*' He ain't nothing but a object," replied Sis with 
another disdainful nose tilt, " And I tell you for true, 
Mrs. King, I've done had so much bother already 
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with objects that cross-my-heart if I'm going to get 
mixed up with that kind of a God. Mr. Blount's is 
different. His God just loves you, — that's all." 

" Thai's all,** Diantha said, and then to herself she 
added : " And our Wise Man follows Him so closely 
in all his ways, that he has been able to make even an 
untaught creature like this little wild thing from Para- 
dise Alley realize that He just loves you, — that's 
all." 

" Hush ! " As Diantha turned towards her, Sis's 
little brown hand was lifted in a peremptory gesture 
strange in such a child. " Listen and you'll hear him. 
Then you'll know all about it." 

The low, rich tones of a great pipe organ were steal- 
ing through the long aisles between the pine trees, — 
so softly at first that they seemed but a whisper of 
the wind attuned to a new melody. But as the two 
listened, the first notes gradually deepened into a won- 
derful burst of sound that went on and on and up and 
up until it had laid bare to the woman under the tree, 
all the tragic soul aloneness that Adam's lips had never 
been able to put into words. Diantha lifted her 
clasped hands and rested her chin upon them as the 
music seemed to scale the tree tops in a burst of tri- 
umph, which told her that the man at the organ had at 
last entered realms where pain and loneliness did not 
exist. 

" He starts off talking real easy to his own inside," 
said Sis softly, her shadowy eyes wide and deep with 
the mystic knowledge of many things that as yet lay 
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far beyond the conscious grasp of her untaught mind. 
" I know all he's saying about how lonesome he is, and 
how long it does take folks to understand, — anything, 
— and how he does want somebody to love him best 
of all in the world, and they just don't! Then at the 
end he everlastingly sails right straight up on top of 
the whole pile of achey things in his inside, and then 
he says it all out good and loud — just to his God/' 

Sis's sensitive lips curved into beautiful lines, and in 
her voice was the soft note that only the babies at the 
Home had ever heard, and they only knew it at night 
when there seemed to be a lonesome thorn in their 
hard pillows that nothing would remove. At tlie first 
mournful whimper Sis's little nightgowned form 
would slip to the side of the wakeful child's cot, and it 
had been in her thin arms that many an abandoned lit- 
tle one had sobbed out its terror, and the unbearable 
pain of its first plunge into the black chaos of a mother- 
less world. 

The music ended at last in a long, soft chord that 
became one with the stillness under the cedars, a still- 
ness that seemed to Diantha to hold all the sacredness 
of an Amen in its fragrant silence. 

" Now," said Sis in tones that were hushed into 
perfect harmony with the moment. " He's all right, 
for he's done played all the hurt out and his God right 
m. 

Diantha looked a moment into the child's long 
lashed, fathomless eyes. " I think that Mr. Blount's 
God stays played in, — all the time," she said musingly. 
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more to herself than to the weird little creature at her 
side. 

"Mr. Blount's the lonesomest man in the world," 
announced Sis unexpectedly. "He's lonesomer even 
than me, 'cause he's such a lot biggerer." 

" How do you know? " asked Diantha. 

" I see it in his eyes whenever he's looking at you," 
replied Sis with disconcerting promptness. " He looks 
at you with a lonesome ache in his eyes that's persackly 
like the one I get in my middle when my make be- 
liever pertends that you are my mother 'cause IVe 
done adopted you, and then I know right in my own 
inside that it ain't true, not ertall." 

" Mr. Blount is going away to-night," Diantha said 
as she arose and turned towards the rock fence. Her 
cheeks were very pink, and her eyes were unusually 
bright. 

" I'm sorry," Sis said simply as she followed Di- 
antha. "And it ain't no good for him to go. He 
ain't going to find it." 

"What?" demanded Diantha. 

Sis shook her little dark head, and turned a wise 
eye up towards the dark clouds that were gathering. 
" I don't know real plain what it is, but it's something 
he's been hunting for for ever 'n' ever so long. He's 
most got it, but he don't know about that yet." With 
which enigmatic remark she started on a run for the 
house. " You'd better skeedaddle, for them clouds 
sure means business ! " she called prosaically over her 
shoulder. 
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Sis's prognostications proved true and soon after 
she and Diantha entered the house the storm broke in 
full fury. Deep within the thickly packed clouds, 
thunder growled sullenly, the peals reverberating again 
and again like the echoes of distant artillery. The 
lightning flashed high above the earth, sending its 
flame sword zig-zagging across the heavens, with a ball 
of fire dropped down occasionally upon the little world 
of men. 

The air was vibrant with electricity and Miss Cor- 
nelia Burney responded to the atmospheric conditions 
with barometer-like fidelity. She had been making 
some little blue linen dresses for the Buzzlars, but at 
last she threw her work down in disgust and began 
walking restlessly from window to window, with Mr. 
Pickwick stalking majestically at her side. The storm 
continued and so did Miss Burney's nervousness, 
which increased to such an extent that she gave a low 
exclamation of relief when Caesar entered the room 
bearing a pile of Dr. Toney's shabby clothing in his 
arms. 

" Dar, now I Eflfen I hadn't stopped in de kitchen 
ter swap de time of day wid Miss Melindy I could 
a got back home afore dat pourdown come! " chuckled 
the old man as he laid the dilapidated garments out on 
the couch for Miss Cornelia's inspection. " I stole off 
wid dese hyar gyarmints while Dr. Toney had de Buz- 
zlars up steers a-showing 'em de cork members. Dem 
loose laigs has jest erbout tickled de chillun ontil dey's 
plum wild wid fun. Hit sho' do hearten up old folks 
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like me 'n' de doctor. Miss Connie, ter have chillun 
erbout. Jest dis mawning he say ter me, — * Caesar, 
eflfen dar was jest er ooman in our fambly we'd keep 
dese hyar little chaps. Dey needs er home, Caesar, and 
I wishes you'd marry/ Hi yi ! " The old man 
brushed a threadbare coat gently with his hand, and 
looked at Miss Burney out of the corner of his eye. 
** Dem chillun does need er ma and no mistook," he 
added. 

"If only — the tank had never been built!" Miss 
Cornelia thought as she turned away from the gar- 
rulous darkey and w^alked over to the front window. 
"If only the tank was — down." Mr. Pickwick 
leaped up on the sill and she stood stroking his hand- 
some back, though there was 3, mist in her eyes that 
prevented her from seeing his glances of devotion. 
" If only Anthony Wayne Trotter, — if only I had not 
been such a fool! " 

A little ball of fire came dropping down just then, 
and as little balls of fire have a way of doing — it 
made something happen. There was a blinding flash, 
— a deafening report, and then a crash that sounded 
as though the house next door had been torn from its 
foundations. 

Mr. Pickwick's handsome tail puffed up into an 
animated lamp chimney cleaner, and with a spit and 
a yowl he bolted under the bed. Miss Cornelia was 
stunned for a moment and when she caught her breath 
it was all promptly knocked out of her again, for frag- 
ments of Dr. Toney's yellow tank were hurtling across 
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her front yard like monster wingless birds that were 
coming home to roost 1 

" De good Lawd have mercy on dis poor olc nig- 
ger! " howled Caesar, doubling up like an ancient jack- 
knife. Then he peered through the side window and 
when he saw that the house next door was still stand- 
ing intact, he grasped his breath and his opportunity 
at the same moment. " Dar, now. Miss Connie ! " he 
said solemnly, turning to the dazed woman by the 
other window. " I reckon dat last thunder bust's done 
kilt de Doctor and dat ain't nuffin left of him but jest 
er remains ! " For years Jonathan and Caesar had 
schemed to reconcile Dr. Toney and Miss CorneUa. 
" Yas'm ! " the old man intoned, beating his breast with 
both hands and waUing up his eyes. "Yas'm, dat I 
do! Yas'm. I 'lows dat ain't nuffin ertall left of 
him now but er remains, and I reckins dey's jest 
pintedly — scraps! ** 

Breath and understanding had both returned to Cor- 
nelia Burney, and now for the first and last time in her 
life she swore. "You infernal old fool!" she cried, 
seizing her work basket from the table and throwing 
it straight at Caesar's head. "Why aren't you over 
there gathering him up instead of standing here howl- 
ing like a black tom cat ? " As she spoke Miss Burney 
swept from the room, leaving old Caesar placidly pick- 
ing needles and pins out of his wool. 

" Glory to God on High ! " chanted Miss Cornelia 
as she ran like an antelope through the opening in the 
box hed^e. She was utterly unmindful of the pour- 
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ing rain and the face that she raised to the dissolving 
sky was illumined with the radiance of her early youth. 
" Bless His Holy name, for indeed He has been most 
gracious to me in that He has at last seen fit to smash 
Tony Trotter's yellow tank into smithereens 1 " 

Up the steps of the big old house rushed Miss Cor- 
nelia. And down the hall to meet her came Dr. Toney, 
pegging along right gamely on one leg and the old 
crutch that he had thrown aside with the advent of 
the cork members into his life. He was coming at 
a double quick march, with a queer looking object 
tucked under his arm, and the two Buzzlars shouting 
right joyously behind. 

" And — you are not a remains ? " gasped Miss Cor- 
nelia, shaking the rain from her hair. " You are still 
a living, breathing man, Anthony Wayne Trotter? I 
have been a wicked, stiff necked woman, Toney, all 
these years, but — " 

"rU give 'em up, Connie — every last one! I'll 
never attach myself to 'em again I" Dr. Toney 
dropped his burden as he spoke, and leaning on his 
crutch he held out both hands to the drenched woman 
who was standing in the door. ' 

The discarded cork member rolled to Miss Cornelia's 
feet, and with its toes turned meekly to the ceiling, lay 
still. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

The morning after the storm Diantha was crossing 
the hall when she paused suddenly. A small gray clad 
woman with a little black French bonnet on her pretty 
head stood before the wide front doors. It was Mrs. 
Vanlier 1 

An instant Diantha hesitated and her delicate, high- 
bred face froze into a perfect likeness of the Colonel 
in his sternest moments. Then she realized that it was 
an old woman who stood before her door, and that the 
portals of the Ravenelle home had ever swung wide in 
a hospitality that was boundless. And with a quick 
gracious gesture she went forward to meet the guest 
who had thrust herself upon her. 

"You heard what that little monster — Sis — 
shrieked from the house top the night of the fire?" 
Mrs. Vanlier began without any preamble as soon as 
they were seated in the library. In her consequential 
manner there was nothing to indicate that she remem- 
bered that only a few months before she had tried her 
infinitesimal best to wound and insult the woman be- 
fore her. " Harry Chilton told me that you said I 
had given you all of the facts in the whole affair. 
That is, of course, impossible! " Mrs. Vanlier looked 
old and gray but her little figure was valiantly erect 
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as she sat in the big rosewood chair, and her voice was 
as dictatorial as usual. 

"You — did." Diantha spoke slowly. She was 
dressed in a plain morning gown of white, and as the 
two women sat facing each other, in one could be 
plainly discerned the coarse grained hardness of iron, 
and in the other the vibrant strength of finely tempered 
steel. 

"I do not understand you." Mrs. Vanlier's voice 
was a trifle uncertain and as Diantha looked at her 
she shivered slightly. She became suddenly conscious 
that it was a very old woman before her, a woman 
who was a terrible travesty of age, for all its withered 
hideousness was there, unsoftcned by any of the beau- 
ties that worth while years leave in their wake. 

" This will explain to you." Diantha reached in 
her desk, and taking out a sheet of paper all scorched 
around the edges, she passed it to her guest. ** You 
sent me that in the books and cards that you returned 
not long ago. Thinking that it was a note from you 
I read it, and found that it was a letter from your 
sister, Mrs. Royal of Dalton, telling you that your 
son's little boy, — Bunny, — had been brought to the 
city by Mrs. Wilson and — lost/* 

Mrs. Vanlier read the note and then sank back in 
the big arm chair. Her small form was all shrunken 
together and her sharp face was gray and lined. 
" And after this note came to you — ? " her voice died 
away. 

" I sent my book off two days later," was the quiet 
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answer. " And the whole story that I have written in 
my novel is true, Mrs. Vanlier, for I have proven each 
link in the chain. Miss Cornelia and I went to Dalton 
and I succeeded in getting every fact that I needed to 
authenticate my theory that I had sighted a real 
condition psychically and then transcribed it upon 
paper." 

" You had no right — " began Mrs. Vanlier and then 
subsided suddenly as Diantha's eyes met hers in a 
straight level glance. 

" I had every right," was the cold reply. " Your 
son oflfered me the blackest insult that a man can offer 
a woman — and he — quite forgot to apologize! So 
I had every right to prove to him just how great a 
mistake he had made, both in the woman and in his 
idea of her. I think that he will know several things 
— when he reads my book." Diantha paused a mo- 
ment and a little cryptic smile crept around her delicate 
lips. "As you can readily surmise, we found that 
Bunny is the child of Miss Stinger and that he was 
born at your sister's home three years ago. The mis- 
erable mother was told that her baby was a girl and 
that it died at birth, — in reality it was Bunny, and you 
sent him off to a young couple who had no children 
and who were willing to take this one — for a consid- 
eration. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson were plain working 
people and later on they were employed in your sis- 
ter's home. It was there that Bunny learned to know 
and to love "Aunt Jane," as he calls, Mrs. Royal. 
Mrs. Wilson brought him to this city with her last 
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spring and — lost him at the station. And fearing the 
questions that would be asked if any search was made 
for him — you and Mrs, Chilton left him at the 
Home." 

" And how did he get to you? " The fear and the 
shame and the anger in Mrs. Vanlier's face suddenly 
vanished, giving place to keen interest as she leaned 
forward. " How do you account for his being found 
on the lawn here at the Locusts? " 

Diantha was silent a second. "You have not for- 
gotten — the Gray Lady? Sis has spoken of her 
constantly in connection with both Bunny and Miss 
Stinger, and you remember the night of the fire — ." 
Diantha paused and her shiver was promptly answered 
by Mrs. Vanlier's shudder. 

" I do remember her the night of the fire," the old 
woman said in a low broken tone. " No one who saw 
and heard could ever forget. But what do you think 
— what do you believe about that terrible Gray 
Lady?" 

"I do not either think or believe about her," re- 
plied Diantha firmly. " / know. Children see many 
things that older people are blind to, — they follow 
gleams that we can not discern. The station is very 
near here and, Bunny's other Grandmother — the one 
who loves him — led that boy to me and to — Sis — 
on his way to his own mother." 

" His mother ! " Mrs. Vanlier's face grew hard 
and her voice acid. " Such scenes as we have been 
subjected to by Miss Stinger, since that little monster 
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howled the whole thing aloud from the roof I She 
has been to my home daily and — ^' 

" You have told her the truth ? " asked Diantha. 

" Harry Chilton told her, the more fool he/' was the 
reply. "She will give us endless trouble — " 

Mrs. Vanlier paused, checked by something in the 
clear dark eyes that were fastened upon her face. " I 
thought that you were Miss Stinger's very good 
friend, Mrs. Vanlier. She believes that you are and 
she has implicit faith in you." 

A faint color rose in Mrs. Vanlier's withered cheeks, 
and her eyes fell. " What are you going to do with 
the facts that you have gotten hold of?" she asked 
sharply. 

Diantha glanced at her in surprise. "I shall do 
just what I always intended doing — before I offered 
to change my book if I had written you and your 
family up." There was a cold finality in her low 
voice that sent a thrill of dread all the way to Mrs. 
Vanlier 's very backbone. " My book, — * The Other 
Man,' will be out in a few more weeks, and as soon as 
it is I am going to give the main facts connected with 
the writing of it to the Society of Psychical Research. 
I have them here already written out" She placed 
her hand upon a little pile of type written sheets that 
were lying on the desk. 

Had a cannon gone oflF directly under her nose, Mrs. 
Vanlier could not have looked more dumbfounded. 
" You would not — darel '' she gasped when she could 
speak. 
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'* Dare ? " Diantha's small head reared itself like 
the crest of an indignant bird. " I have worked for 
years to prove what I believe to be a great psychologi- 
cal fact I gave you and your son both every chance, 
— and now — " she paused with a little shrug and an 
expressive gesture of her slender hands, 

Mrs. Vanlier sat as though turned to stone for 
several minutes. Then a gleam of cunning crept into 
her pretty blue eyes. There was one way she could 
stop all talk that might occur — one sop to toss to 
Cerberus. " My dear," she said in a tone that Dian- 
tha had never heard from her lips before. " I have 
almost forgotten the chief thing that I came for this 
morning. My son — Rolfe — is deeply grieved about 
the little — Ah — the misunderstanding that has arisen 
between you and him. He is very anxious to call and 
explain — everything!'' The last two words came 
out with much of her unusual gurgly boom. There 
was a good deal of iron in Mrs. Vanlier's make up. 

" Your son — come here — now! " Diantha's fair 
face froze and the atmosphere of the room suddenly 
took on the temperature of the polar regions. She rose 
from her chair and Mrs. Vanlier also got up after 
carefully putting the scorched note in her bag. 

" I hoped that you would see him," the old woman 
went on eagerly. She felt in a blind, impotent way 
that an impassable gulf had opened suddenly between 
her and the slim, white gowned woman by the desk, 
and throwing tact and delicacy to the winds she made 
a last desperate effort to bridge it. "I — really, my 
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dear, I wish you would see him! I have always felt 
that you and he cared for each other, and — " She 
paused, checked by the bitter scorn in the dark eyes 
that were looking at her. 

" You believed that, — and yet you stooped to do — 
what you did ! " Diantha turned to the door, and 
Mrs. Vanlier passed out into the hall with the weird 
feeling that she was being moved towards her waiting 
auto through no volition of her own, but entirely by 
the will power of the woman who was standing in the 
library door, her face cold and stern and her eyes black 
with indignation. 

" Well, Mrs. Vanlier — ! " called Miss Cornelia who 
was coming down the stairs just then. She had been 
up to pay a visit to the sick children in the South wing 
and her handsome face was still soft and tender with 
the beautiful gentleness that the little ones always 
called out in her. 

"If you are going to the city I will take you in," 
Mrs. Vanlier offered and after a few words of fare- 
well to Diantha the two ladies entered the big gray 
limousine. 

" This whole affair has shaken me terribly," said 
Mrs. Vanlier as the machine spun along the River 
Road. " And now — " 

" And now, just think how interesting it will be to 
sec how the nice little trick that you have played upon 
Bunny and his mother looks in print," said Miss Cor- 
nelia dryly. " I have read that queer book of Dian- 
tha's, * The Other Man/ and she has it all, Mrs. Van- 
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lier. And what makes it so weird is the fact that she 
wrote the book two years ago and only during the 
past few weeks have we been able to prove the truth 
of every line in it." 

" I think that the book will — kill me. It should 
be suppressed. I shall speak to my son about that 
very thing just as soon as I get home 1 " she brightened 
visibly. 

Miss Cornelia chuckled. " Ah, but you see you 
can't do that, and to try would but publish your own 
position to the whole world, and make every one in the 
country want to read the book. Diantha King is no 
one's fool, my dear, and slie has not given a name — 
a place — or anything else in her novel that you could 
possibly take hold of. She has very skillfully articu* 
lated the Vanlier skeleton and then rattled its bones — 
without putting on a tag of any kind." 

" But to give the facts to the Research Society ! 
These scientific societies are as cruel as the grave." 

" It is all your own fault," said Miss Cornelia with 
cheerful honesty. " She offered to do more than any 
other woman living would have done, and in return you 
banged the door right in her face — and caught your 
own nose. She has changed Miss Stinger's double so 
entirely that no one can recognize her and I think that 
she was a fool for doing even that. Much kindness 
Prudie Stinger deserves at the hands of Diantha 
King!" 

" I don't think that I shall live long." Mrs. Van- 
lier applied her handkerchief to her eyes. 
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" Oh, you are not going to die any time soon ! " 
chuckled Miss Burney, giving the thin shoulder next to 
her an encouraging pat. ** You will live to take your 
medicine, my dear, every single drop of it. In this 
life we are free agents and every dose that we have to 
swallow we not only prescribed, but we mixed it with 
our own hands and then measured out the quantity, 
so we have no right to kick when it's bitter. And very 
often the noxious mess that we have to take ourselves, 
is the very decoction that we fixed up for the other 
fellow to swallow. So down with it, Mrs. VanHer, 
and if you are obliged to make a wry face — just turn 
to the wall." 

" I shall try to bear it as an active worker in the 
church should. Every hard thing in life can be en- 
dured if we meet it with prayer ! " said Mrs. Vanlier 
with such a sudden and totally unexpected clattering 
of her piety strings that it left Miss Burney speechless. 
Tfie older woman's face was gray and expressionless 
and the remark was purely automatic, not unlike the 
muscular kicks of a newly decapitated fowl. 

It was near dusk the next afternoon when Diantha 
King stood in Dill Potey's front room beside a low 
bed, looking down at Granny Tate. The old woman 
had been rescued the night of the fire by Dill and 
Uncle Matt, who carried her to the little home in the 
kindling house. She was not badly hurt but the 
shock had been more than her feeble body could stand, 
and she had grown steadily weaker each day. During 
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her illness she had clung to Dill like a little child to 
its mother and the big Irishwoman had nursed her 
with faithful care, sleeping on a cot in the room at 
night, for she had given up her back apartment to 
Miss Stinger and Bunny. 

And now the end had come for Granny Tate and 
an hour before she had sent Dill for Diantha, saying 
that she had something to tell her about Sis. She 
had refused to see the child during her illness, shriek- 
ing with fury if Dill so much as mentioned Sis's name 
to her. 

" We want to keep Sis, Granny, the Colonel and I," 
Diantha told her, looking down with pitying eyes at 
the terrible clot of human degradation that was sprawl- 
ing in the middle of the snowy bed, her straggling hair 
and evil eyes seeming all the more repulsive since Dill 
had bathed her and dressed her in one of her own 
voluminous night gowns. 

" Maybe you'd like to know a bit about her then ? " 
the old woman demanded. " Maybe you'd care to 
find out that she had a father as well as a mother? 
Well — everything that I've got about him is in this." 
She reached under her pillow and drawing out a small 
package wrapped in old newspaper handed it to Dian- 
tha. " I've kept it all these years because I hoped 
some day I'd find him and drag him down with the 
child he's never even seen. But I ain't ever been able 
to get on his track, for my Molly wouldn't tell me 
nothing but that he lived in this city and was a fine 
gentleman. She loved him, my gal did, — my pretty 
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Molly as wasn't bad! She had this picture of him 
and she kept it as long as she lived wrapped up in one 
of his handkerchiefs with his initials writ in the cor- 
ner. Both of 'em 's in that bundle and they's all that 
I have had these eight years but my hate for the man 
as dragged my gal down and for the child that he 
begot and then left for the devil to raise!" Granny 
paused gasping for breath, and with a soft crooning 
purr Dill leaned over her and arranged the white pil- 
lows under her terrible old head. 

"Can't you tell me something of Sis's mother?" 
Diantha asked gently. " Some day the child will want 
to know, and I would love to have something to tell 
her." 

" What is there to tell a fine lady like you with your 
white hands and dainty ways about a gal as had to 
work for her bread and salt ? " jeered Granny. " My 
Molly wasn't bad ! " she repeated fiercely. " I was 
low — awful low — right out on the streets I was, — 
but I loved my gal and I sent her away from me to 
another city with some kind folks who raised her 
good and pure. And when she growed up and got 
a place as maid right here in this very city I thought 
her future was safe, seeing she was in a lady's home, 
and she writ to me and told me that her mistress was 
a awful good woman as went to church regular. But 
— the fine lady had a fine husband and my gal was 
pretty — with her blue eyes and white skin and red 
hair. And it was just the same in the home that it 
is when a pretty gal works in a mill or a store. Al- 
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ways the fine gentlemen are waiting and watching — 
God! — how they wait and watch, just like sharks 
around a sinking ship! And when they see her eyes 
getting bigger and her face getting tireder the devil 
in their eyes gets bolder, for they know that the harder 
she has to work the sooner she'll sell out. Well — 
my Molly sold out — my poor little gal as wasn't bad. 
And when the fine lady that she was maid to found 
out what had been going on, what did she do? Re- 
member all the pretty prayers she'd chattered in church, 
and try to help my Molly climb back into a good 
woman? No — she called her names and then she 
put her out, — on the street, and without a dollar in her 
pocket. Oftener than you'd think it's a fine lady's 
white hand, instead of a fine gentleman's kick that 
shoves a weak gal across the narrer line between a good 
life and an evil one. 

" And on the street my gal stayed until she'd earned 
enough money to bring her to me! And because I'd 
been through what she was a going through, for every 
pain that my Molly suffered I suffered two — one for 
her and one for me." Granny paused and turned her 
hideous head to and fro on the pillow. " Don't no 
pains hurt like them that has a know-all-about-it 
hitched to 'em," she mumbled. 

" Where is Molly now ? " Diantha asked gently. 

" Dead these eight year," was the reply. " She 
lived for nigh three year after Sis was bom and she 
kept straight, my gal did, for Molly w^asn't bad. She 
loved the man as dragged her down and she loved him 
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on to the end. She kept straight, and how? How 
does other poor gals keep straight? By working their 
lives out and that's what Molly did. She slaved for 
three year in a laundry and then when she'd sweated 
her life all out — she died. She was sorry, Molly was, 
for what she'd done, — so darn sorry that the only 
happy smile that she give me after she come back to 
me was on the day that she died." Granny paused 
with a gasp. 

" Don't you want to see Sis for a little while ? " 
asked Dill. 

A wild howl of fury silenced the words on the cook's 
lips. "Sis!" shrilled Granny, and the string of im- 
precations that fell from her withered lips made her 
hearers shudder. " I've hated that base born brat 
ever since I knowed she was a coming into the world. 
And I've hated her all her days and wanted to kill her 
every time she had looked at me outen the very living 
eyes of the man as dragged my Molly down into the 
gutter! For there ain't no mistaking that Sis is the 
child of the one whose picture I've done carried all 
these years a hoping that some day I'd find him ! " 
The old woman lay back on her pillow fighting for 
breath. " I done it ! " she croaked when she could 
speak. " I done it ! I burned up the orphanage be- 
cause I set fire to them clean clothes with my matches. 
I sneaked in where I had no business to be and I done 
it! And now I am a going — where is it that I'm a 
going ? " Granny paused and fastened her eyes on 
Diantha's face. 
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A little strangled sound came from Mrs. King's 
lips as she met those terrible asking eyes. With a 
despair that was blighting she realized her own help- 
lessness. The scientific side of her, and the high-bom 
lady side had nothing to give here where a desperate 
soul need demanded ready help. Diantha extended 
her hands towards the bed and then dropped them at 
her side. As yet the woman in her was not strong 
enough to make use of the wealth of material that 
she felt intuitively was waiting for her almost within 
reach of her hand. 

As she stood gazing helplessly at Granny, a heavy 
hand fell upon her shoulder and she was moved 
gently aside. Dill Potey's bulky figure slipped down 
on its knees beside the bed. " And what is it. Granny, 
me dear? " she said in her soft rich voice, at the same 
time taking in her big red hands the helplessly grop- 
ing fingers. 

"Where am I a going?" moaned the old woman. 
" There don't seem to be no place for sech as me no- 
where, for I ain't even fit for Hell ! " 

" Ah, now. Granny, me dear, and how could One that 
is all Love make a brimstone puddle, any more than 
He could stop blessing His world long enough to mix 
up a devil? Why 'tis man himself that has thought 
them two hobgoblins up and has used 'em to scare 
folks into blind fits with, until he is so far away from 
the real God that made him that it will take a good bit 
of traveling for him to get around to the true view 
point again." 
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" But for such as me ? '' faltered Granny, a faint 
spark of hope creeping into her eyes. " Folks ain*t 
ever been able to abide women such as me 1 *' 

" Faith, me dear, and God's a bit different from the 
folks that calls themselves His children! And He's 
for such as ye just as much as He is for any other, 
and maybe a bit more, for 'tis the weary ones like ye. 
Granny, that's after needing Him the most." Dill 
Potey's rich voice crept through the room carrying its 
message to the slim, white gowned woman beside the 
bed to whom had come fame and success and all the 
things that the world counts of worth, — and also to 
the unwedded mother in the little back room who was 
weeping alone beside the cot of a sleeping child that 
was to go from her forever on the morrow. 

"I ain't got nothing to bring, — I ain't ever had 
nothing but myself, except a bit of money when I was 
young and there was many as was willing to buy me. 
And I don't know nothing, but that us as falls don*t 
always go down. Sometimes we are pulled or pushed 
or kicked, and there ain't ever a hand held out to 
keep us back! If there is a God maybe He'll know 
how 'twas with me, — and with my Molly, — and He'll 
be easier on such as us than folks has ever been." 

" There is One! " crooned Dill. " Ye just ain't let 
Him in good and free. Granny, that's all, me dear. 
When we shut the windys of our rooms 'tis dark to 
blackness it g^ows at high noon, — but never do ye 
forget that the Sun is still there shining down on 
the world just the same. And all that's ailing of ye, 
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Granny, is that ye just ain't, so to speak, heisted ye 
soul's shades. God's right there for ye all the time 
whether ye let Him in or shut Him out. He don't 
change no more than the Sun does, — it's just us, a 
choosing to set with our windys shet or throwed open 
wide!" 

" Even for sech as me ! " In the blue eyes under the 
straggling hair a strange unearthly radiance dawned, 
gradually blotting out the hideousness and the evil 
from the whole face. " It's mighty little," Granny 
whispered, turning towards Dill Potey, and putting out 
her hands as might a tired child. " And it's darned 
dirty — my windy — but He's there like you said — 
your God of Love — what cares for even sech as me 
— and — my gal — Molly ! " With the last word 
Granny Tate crumpled up among the snow white pil- 
lows of Dill Potey 's bed — dead. 

Diantha found the Colonel with Andy Jackson and 
Curley waiting for her at the rock fence. As they 
crossed the orchard in the moonlight along Billy's 
little path she told him of Granny Tate's death and 
of all that she had told her concerning Sis's parents. 

" Everything in the world is a thought symbol. Col- 
onel," she said musingly. " Sis has always seemed to 
me to be my own * seeing sense ' clothed in human 
form, and to-night as Granny Tate lay there dying she 
suddenly typified to me the lower or carnal side of 
Mrs. Vanlier. It came to me with a sickening shock 
when she gave her awful cry, — ' I ain't ever had 
nothing but myself/ Old Marster, the horror of it — 
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never to have had anything but self — never to have 
seen anything but — self!" 

"And when the time comes — as come it must to 
all, — if not on this plane of existence then on another 
— that carnal self has to die, many a deluded creature 
commits suicide, thinking that the killing of self means 
the slaying of the physical body," replied the old man. 

As they entered the wide hall of the Locusts Diantha 
looked up at her father. "It is a hideous thing, 
old Marster, to see life's bare bones and hear 'em 
rattle. Sometimes the horror of it is almost more 
than I can bear ! " 

There was a very beautiful light in the fine old 
face under the silver crown when the Colonel removed 
his wide hat. "It would be more than the mortal 
side of us could endure, my daughter, if we did not 
know that no matter how befouled with filth the chim- 
ney may be, God's lamp burns with an inextinguish- 
able flame deep within each human soul." 

Diantha had started up stairs when the Colonel came 
to the bannisters and looked at her. " My dear," he 
began and then paused. 

"What is it, Mars' Tom?" she asked when he did 
not speak but stood gazing down at the floor. 

The Colonel hesitated a second and then he glanced 
up at her out of his wise beautiful old eyes. " Dian- 
tha — if the time ever comes, my dear, that a man's 
life is laid in your hands for you to pass sentence 
upon it — upon its sins and failures and mistakes — 
as well as upon its successes, — remember, my dear. 
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that women themselves, — good women — have been 
the ones who have set up the double moral standard. 
And remembering, child — try to judge righteous judg- 
ment." 

Her sensitive intuition caught a note of unusual 
earnestness in his voice. "What do you mean by 
righteous judgment, Father ? " she asked quickly. 

" To try to judge as — the Christ judged," he re- 
plied. " And that, my dear, was with an infinite love 
and compassion that gave Him an infinite mercy and 
understanding." 

Diantha stood gazing down at him a moment in 
silence, tapping her left hand lightly with the little 
package that she held in her right. Slowly her delicate 
lips widened in a smile of exquisite tenderness. Lean- 
ing across the bannisters she passed her hand with a 
quick, caressing touch over the beautiful old face that 
was raised to her. "The Christ has taught you 
just lots of things — has He not. Father? " she asked. 

" I hope so, my dear. I hope so," he replied as he 
turned away to lock the front door. " Good night 
and — God be with you, child." This last was added 
under his breath. 

Diantha mounted the stairs slowly. Near the top 
she paused and smiled back at him. " Good night, 
old Marster," she called softly. "I'm mighty glad 
that I know you ! " 



CHAPTER XXV 

DiANTHA sat alone in her room near midnight, her 
long black hair falling loosely about the shoulders of 
the white silk kimono that she had slipped on over her 
nightgown. The wrapping of the package that 
Granny Tate had given her was on the floor beside 
her chair, with a handkerchief of fine linen, that was 
wrinkled and yellow. A photograph lay in Diantha^s 
lap and she sat gazing down upon it, her hands behind 
her in the position that she always unconsciously as- 
sumed when looking at something that repelled her. 
Her face was white and drawn — ghastly, — and in 
the large dark eyes a shrinking horror grew until it 
became something close akin to terror. " Not — 
you! *' she whispered at last through dry lips. ** Ah, 
dear God ! Not him, not him. Any one else — even 
my father — but not — Adam!** With a quick ges- 
ture of loathing she tossed the photograph from her, 
and it fell face up on the rug before the fireplace. 

Diantha sat motionless in her low chair, her hands 
resting inertly in her lap, her head bent forward and 
her eyes looking at the floor. The universe had sud- 
denly turned upside down, and she was strangely still 
as she contemplated the ruins about her through 
which she dimly felt that she would have to rise up 
by and by and find her way. The fat little clock on 
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the mantel chuckled off an hour and then with an un- 
utterably weary gesture she rose and tossed her long 
hair back from her face. Picking up the photograph 
without looking at it, she lighted a candle in a quaint 
old silver sconce and went into the next room. 

Carefully shading the light with her hand, Diantha 
slipped down on her knees beside Billy's little white 
bed in which Sis lay sleeping. Placing the picture on 
the pillow beside the child's dark face she studied the 
two carefully. "Line fo.r line — curve for curve/* 
she whispered at last and as she dragged herself to 
her feet her face was as lifeless as her voice. " How 
blind we are — until we get our eyes knocked open and 
then how clearly we can see 1 " Her lips curled in a 
smile of cold biting scorn, and going back to her own 
room she closed and bolted the connecting door. 

Colonel Ravenelle was sailing right joyously 
through space, when suddenly the brilliant light of the 
comet's tail on which he was perched dwindled down 
to a tiny spark, and with a gasp and a roar he jumped 
back into the world of men to find the feeble ray of 
a wax candle shining in his eyes and Diantha standing 
by his bed. 

" Child — are you ill ? " he asked quickly, rising on 
his elbow. Then as he saw her face more clearly he 
said simply. " Sit here on the bed, Diantha, and tell 
me all about it." 

" There ! " with a quick gesture she tossed the photo- 
graph she held down beside him and reaching out 
switched on the lights. " That man is Sis's father. 
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Granny Tate gave me this picture to-night when she 
told me the whole hideous story that I repeated to you 
as we came through the orchard." Her voice was as 
cold as steel and as hard and pitiless, and with a dis- 
dainful lift of her little dark head she leaned back 
against the big carved post at the foot of the bed. 

The Colonel sat up, his silver lion's mane flying 
wildly around his fine old face and looked at the pic- 
ture — looked for a long, long time until something 
blurred his vision and he passed his hand across his 
eyes. "Poor boy!" he said at last in a low tone. 
"Adam has been through hell since this was made, 
Diantha." 

" Father — aren't there any good men? '' Tall and 
slim the woman stood beside her father's couch, and 
as his glance met hers it seemed to the old man that 
through her wide, tragic eyes there looked at him all 
the woe of all the good women of all the ages who 
had hurled that same life old question at Fate. 

" All men are good, Diantha, only very few realize 
it/' The Colonel spoke softly, and the light on his 
face was very beautiful. " Man was made in his Cre- 
ator's own image, my dear, and when he voluntarily 
descends into the cellar of his nature he forgets for 
the time his divine origin, — that is all." 

" I believed in Adam — I trusted him." The words 
came from Diantha's lips slowly. Then with the tips 
of her fingers she took the picture and dropping it on 
the floor she deliberately set her tiny slipper heel full 
upon the smiling face. " And with a thing in his life 
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like that he dared to ask me — ask me — " She 
paused with a gasp and put her white hand up to her 
throat. 

" He told me the whole story months ago." The 
Colonel spoke quietly. " And to-night when we came 
across the orchard together and you repeated to me 
what Granny Tate had told you I was glad to know, 
my dear, that Adam Blount's little child was safely 
sheltered beneath our roof." 

"Father! You knew it and you were willing — 
you have hoped that I would care for Adam ! *' There 
was a cold, blank horror in Diantha's face as she looked 
at him that made the old man reach out and draw her 
down to the side of the bed. 

" You know in all its black hideousness what an un- 
happy marriage is, Diantha — for your own heart 
broke beneath that galling yoke. You know the lone- 
liness — the soul sickening heart ache, — but what you 
can not know is the terrible temptations that meet a 
man in such a position. Adam fell — but he rose 
again, my girl — he rose grandly, and climbed back into 
his own higher self. For years he has been searching 
for Molly Tate and her child, — and right now he is 
hundreds of miles away following a faint clue — try- 
ing to find — " 

** What ? " asked Diantha in a low, almost inaudible 
voice, as her father paused. 

" His daughter — his little child — Sis," replied the 
Colonel firmly. 

"I — hate him ! '' she flashed. 
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" You did not hate that old woman's manikin who 
had no more strength in his moral legs than a ball of 
yam — even when you knew exactly what he was." 
Colonel Ravenelle spoke in a carefully impersonal tone 
and leaning back on his pillow he looked wisely up at 
the big red button that ornamented the stately ceiling 
of his mighty bed. 

Diantha's lips curled. **That was — diflferent. 
Rolfe Vanlier is not a man. He is merely a specimen 
of a certain kind of medicated fungi that this fetid 
civilization has foisted upon the social world." 

" Adam Blount is the best man I have ever known, 
and the strongest, and the cleanest," said the Colonel, 
still addressing his remarks to the big red button. " I 
would trust a man who had slipped and fallen and then 
deliberately risen of his own free will and returned to 
higher things, ten times quicker than I would one of 
the congenital good men who have sat in life's chimney 
corner all their days sniffing the cold ashes of an un- 
tempted and therefore an untried virtue. Such men 
are no more than betrousered old women when com- 
pared with those who have stood square on life's firing 
line!" 

Diantha looked at her father with wide, stricken 
eyes. "I — I trusted Adam, Father. I believed in 
him as I believed in — God and — you." 

The Colonel gave a short sigh. " Diantha, I think 
that the hardest, narrowest, most pitiful creatures on 
earth are good women," he said, and his voice was 
almost impatient. ''Some good women," he added. 
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and as he spoke a wonderful light broke over his face. 

The tall clock in the corner ticked away several min- 
utes and the old man lay on his pillow looking into 
the pictured face of a woman that hung over the 
mantel — an exquisite high-bred face that was haunt- 
ingly like Diantha's, but with eyes of blue-gray instead 
of brown, and with a poise and spirituality looking out 
of their soft depths to which her daughter had not yet 
attained. 

Diantha's glance followed her father's, and she too 
looked at her mother's pictured face, — looked until 
her eyes were so blinded by tears that she could not 
see it. "I have wanted her to-night, Father, as I 
never did before," she said, with a strangled sob. 
" Oh, old Marster, I have needed Mother to-night 
like I used to need her when I was a little child and 
could not find my way in the dark — alone ! " 

Suddenly the old man sat up in bed, and began un- 
fastening the collar of his night shirt. He pushed it 
aside and revealed a ghastly scar marring the entire 
left breast and then zig-zagging in a long scarlet line 
over his shoulder and down his arm. " Pardon me, 
my dear," he said with the exquisite courtesy that 
never deserted him. " But sometimes a thing can be 
told objectively better than it can in any other way. 
You see this hideous scar — you know that it was 
made when I was shot all to pieces at the battle of 
Nashville on my own land — right in sight of the old 
home where your mother stood on the roof watching 
the fight, — God help her. My father and mother 
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had left the house because it was in the line of battle, 
and when they went they tried to make your mother 
go to safety, — but she refused! That slip of a thing 
barely twenty, and so slight I could span her waist 
with my two hands, stayed behind, — for my sake — 
to watch for me — to see how I fared in the fight! 
She knew where my regiment was placed and when 
we charged straight up the home hill she saw every 
movement, — could count each gray jacket as he went 
down ! And when I fell right under the old oak tree 
in which you had your swing when you were a child, 
— your mother saw me fall, and she came straight 
to me, right under the horses' feet, right through 
the storm of shot and shelL She and Matt brought 
me into the yard and with her own hands she probed 
for the ball and found it. It was love that steadied her 
little hands, my girl — and made her fingers as strong 
as steel while she dug the lead out and took the 
stitches that drew the gaping wound together. And 
then from her own body your mother tore the linen 
with which she bandaged my terrible wound. She 
saved my life, Diantha, though she had to drive the 
probe almost to my very heart to remove the thing 
that had laid me low. And — she would have done 
exactly the same thing if I had fallen morally! " 

" I know, Father, I came into the world knowing all 
that that awful day cost my mother." Diantha spoke 
in low shaken tones. " And — Mars' Tom, — she did 
not wait for you to be brought to her. My beautiful 
little Mother — went after you — when you fell/' 
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" No," the old man said softly, " my dear, Pattic 
Byrd never waited for the easier way, She always 
went if she saw that help was needed. And it is be- 
cause I had the love and the faith of j^ woman like 
that in my own life that I know what a good woman 
can do for a man, — if she is strong and broad and 
brave and true, as well as good. And, Diantha, mere 
goodness is as worthless as a bunch of dead grass 
unless it includes all of those other qualities." 

Diantha leaned over and buttoned the Colonel's 
night shirt, and then slowly patted the collar into 
place. She did not speak for a long time but sat look- 
ing down at the picture lying on the floor at her feet. 
At last she stooped and picking it up, carefully 
brushed off the mark of her slipper heel. ** I am glad 
that I came to call on you to-night. Colonel," she said 
simply, and then she rose and turned to go back to her 
own room. 

The old man lay watching her in silence as she stood 
by the open door, with the cajidle light flickering over 
her face. She looked very fair and childlike, he 
thought, with that weary droop to her sensitive lips. 
There came a singularly beautiful light into the bright, 
dark eyes beneath the thatch of shining silver. " My 
dear," he said suddenly. " I like to remember that 
the risen Christ first revealed Himself to the Magdalene 
— ^to the woman who had sinned, but who was — 
sorry. I like to know that His last charge was in- 
trusted to Peter — to the man who had denied Him 
and then wept because he too was, — sorry." 
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Diantha did not reply but after a moment she turned 
and went back to the big canopied bed. She stood a 
second gazing down at her father with her little dark 
head turned to one side. His heart contracted with 
a keen pang. It was thus that he had seen her stand 
beside his couch many a night when she was a tiny 
child, ordering him peremptorily to get up quick and 
tell her what was on the other side of the moonl 
How far she had journeyed since then, and how many 
hills he had watched her climb 1 And the old man 
knew in his heart that she stood at that moment at the 
foot of the steepest that had ever blocked her upward 
way. 

With a quick, graceful gesture Diantha slipped down 
on her knees and laid her fair cheek upon the fine old 
hand that was resting on the white sheet. " I just 
came back a second, Colonel, to say, — * Thanky, old 
Marster, for being God's Good Man and — my 
Father!'" 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Sometimes when a soul has asked that its highest 
self be liberated for perfect service, the volunteer is 
allowed to stand as the high priest beside God's altar 
of sacrifice while its own carnal shell is shattered — 
pulverized and then dissolved. 

And during the long night that Diantha King knelt 
by her open window she watched her old self die — 
watched the woman that she had been — the girl — 
even the little child, as they flitted by before her mental 
sight like dim ghosts of the past on their way to 
extinction. 

Then her inner hearing, sensitized as it had never 
been before, caught the heavy vibrations of the great 
race thoughts thundering through the Universe like 
mighty, unseen belts that spanned the eternally revolv- 
ing wheels of carnal life. She heard the call of hu- 
manity, — the wail of the millions still struggling in 
the burning grasp of earthly desire. 

But beyond this battling, grovelling host she 
glimpsed the myriads who had risen above their lower 
natures — who had made the supreme surrender of 
self, and who had thereby won their spiritual freedom. 
And a grand Te Deum pealed through the woman's 
consciousness as the realization came to her — that 
what one has done all can do! That to each soul be- 
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longs by Divine gift the Upper Chamber into which 
it can mount at will and there find the Christ Con- 
sciousness, which merely means that at last the Creator 
and the Created have met face to face — amalgamated, 
and become One. 

And Diantha saw that the things that had seemed 
real were but shadows cold . and bleak — lightless, 
lifeless shells that perished into nothingness before 
the mighty realization that the unseen alone is the 
true — the deathless — the lasting — the limitless, be- 
cause it is the Eternal. 

Such moments of transfiguration come but seldom 
to even the most highly illumined, but the clarified view 
obtained of the spiritual heights that can be scaled 
glorifies the toil years in the valley of life where often 
the vision given is worked out in concrete form. 

Diantha felt as new born as though fresh from the 
Creator's hand when she stood beside her open window 
waiting to greet the rising sun. Then she became 
conscious that each delicate locust leaf as it swayed 
upon its stem was singing softly — "We, too, oh 
Mortal — are one with thee ! " 

With awe filled eyes Diantha watched the sun as it 
swung above the river's blue hills, crowning them 
with gold. " I too. Oh, Child of the Living God — 
am one with thee! " its light whispered as its warmth 
softly enfolded her. 

Diantha clasped her hands upon her breast and 
raised her radiant face to the sky. "At last, Ah 
God ! At last ! I have been born again, — bom out of 
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the old earth woman of clay into the divine one of 
spirit ! At last my eyes are unsealed and I can under- 
stand -^ can realize — that little Molly, — Adam,— 
their ba»e bom child and / are one with Thee. At 
last I can hear the voiceless voice of the Silence and 
it declares that All is Good because all is from and one 
with Thee ! " 

After dressing Diantha sat down by the table under 
the window and wrote page after page — her pen 
never pausing until she had put upon paper all that 
Granny Tate had told her. Then she took the photo* 
graph from her desk and sat looking at it for a long 
time in silence. " God be very good to you, Molly -* 
wherever you are — -you poor little girl who was — 
sorry," she whispered as she wrote across the back of 
the card : " This is the picture that Granny Tate gave 
me of — Sis's Father." She placed the closely written 
pages and the photograph in an envelope and addressed 
It to Adam Blount. 

Before she went down stairs Diantha paused by the 
side window and looked up at the bungalow on the 
hill. Five months before kneeling there she had sent 
her soul call out to the Infinite. "And my answer 
ha3 come, though truly it has been written in many 
strange characters," she said aloud as she turned to- 
wards the door. " But at last I know that there is 
no womanhood that is not broad enough to reach down 
and take a sister woman in the mire by the hand and 
lift her out and on and up. There is no true mother- 
hood except the universal that is wide enough to take 
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as its own even the lowest child of the gutter. And 
there is no love save that which can not only forgive 

— but reverse it and give for — not because it forgets, 

— but because it is one with God and — understands" 

• ••••• • • 

The Colonel was sitting in a big veranda chair 
smoking, with one fine old hand on the top of his cane 
and the other holding the morning paper. Curley 
and General Jackson were stretched at his feet, for 
since Billy died the three who missed him hourly were 
usually found close together. 

Diantha went quietly up to the old man and laid 
her hand on his shoulder. The Colonel looked up at 
her and the two pairs of eyes that were so alike met 
in a glance of beautiful understanding. " Have you 
thought about what I asked you yesterday. Father ? " 
she said, running her slim fingers through his silver 
thatch. 

** Your plan to give Billy's shares in the coal land to 
rebuild the Home?" he asked, drawing her slender 
figure close to his side. 

Diantha nodded. " If you arc willing, Colonel," she 
replied. "There will be more than enough to build 
such beautiful cottages, old Marster, with big rooms 
and wide halls and places to play. And in each one 
there will be placed a good woman to act as the house 
mother, so that little children whose own parents are 
too weak and too wicked to own them can be taught 
how to live, and not just exist. And Father, in time 
it may grow into a community like Dr. Bamardo's 
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girls* village at II ford. He takes in waifs from the 
gutters, but when he sends them back into the world 
they are men and women." 

" Do just as you please, child. The shares belonged 
to Billy — as all of it would have belonged to him some 
day had he been spared to us. I do not feel that any 
of that money is really ours, Diantha — but that it is 
just a trust, my dear, a beautiful trust placed in our 
hands by God Himself. I bought that little farm up 
in the Tennessee hills for a mere song." 

"And how near you come to losing it or rather 
to being cheated out of it! " 

The Colonel chuckled amusedly. "Jimmy Mc- 
Crackin was as slick a proposition as I ever handled," 
he laughed. " Found out that there was coal and iron 
on that little farm and then, by Gad, Sir, if he didn't 
try to buy it from me at his own price. Told me it 
wouldn't sprout peas and almost walked off with the 
place for less than I paid for it." 

" And would, too, had you not dreamed that Mother 
told you not to sign the papers he sent to you." 

The Colonel's fine old face became very tender. " I 
like to feel that Pattie really told me," he said gently. 
" I like to feel that she is very close to us always, 
Diantha, and that the money that has come from the 
coal land belongs to all four of us, to the two who 
are gone, my dear — and to the two who are left. 
They to guide and we to follow." 

Diantha slipped down upon her father's knee and 
placing her hands on his shoulders shook him gently. 
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" Colonel, do you remember when I was a tiny girl how 
you used to tell me, * Never dodge, Witch, a word 
or a blow from God or man. Stand steady, my girl, 
and take whatever comes right between the eyes ' ? 
I tried to stand steady. Father, while the woman and 
the mother in me were slaughtered, — but what does 
one woman matter, or one little abortive life like our 
boy's if out of their agony there grows a perfect home 
for homeless children?" 

" Billy had to go away for — this — to come." 
The Colonel's voice was not quite steady. He had 
missed his little comrade sadly. 

Diantha nodded, her great dark eyes fastened upon 
the ruins of the Home where they arose just beyond 
the orchard. " Billy came and went — to bring this 
to his mother, — or rather, to bring his mother to this," 
she said softly. " His little feet made the path, old 
Marster — the beautiful little path that leads right 
straight from the orphanage to our hearts — to yours 
and mine." 

" God grant hundreds may walk in it," he said. 
Then — after a short silence. "What about Sis, 
child? What are you going to do with her? " 

W^ith her little dark head on one side Diantha con- 
sidered her father for a moment out of wide, contem- 
plative eyes. Slowly a whimsical smile tucked up the 
corners of her charming mouth. " You arc going to 
adopt her to-morrow," she said gravely, rising to her 
feet. " I wrote to Adam this morning and told him 
so. 
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" Oh! The dickens I ami " The Colonel sat bolt 
upright in his chair and looked at his daughter with 
bright, laughter filled eyes- "And, young woman, 
may I ask you who told you that you could take such 
liberties with my name ? '* 

" You have told me yourself, old Marster, every hour 
since I first met you." Diantha's gay little nod did not 
take the seriousness from her eyes. " Oh, Mars' Tom, 
— we give outcast children food and shelter — just 
what we give to our horses and our dogs. Why not give 
them the one thing that they need most, — a clean, pure 
name to live up to? I did not want Sis to bear the 
name of either King or — Blount/* 

"Truly does God Himself cover up and then 
blot out forever the righteous man's sin," The old 
man spoke more to himself than to his daughter. 
" My dear," he said simply, looking up at Diantha, 
"Adam's child is thrice welcome to all that I have 
to give." 

After he was left alone the Colonel pulled so vigor- 
ously on his pipe that he was soon enveloped in a cloud 
of smoke. Curley's brow wrinkled anxiously and he 
laid a paw on his master's knee. A fresh cloud of 
smoke being the only answer to this silent protest, with 
a hurt look in his beautiful eyes the great dog arose 
and walking over to the step, sat down to admire the 
sky line. 

"ni go to see Matt I" the Colonel said suddenly, 
rising to his feet and with his dogs at his heels he went 
around to the stables. 
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" That girl of mine is a Ravenelle down to her toe 
tips, Matt, you dam* old nigger ! " 

Uncle Matt was sitting on a bench in front of 
Saladin's stable sunning himself and exchanging confi- 
dences with the beautiful horse whose delicate head was 
thrust over the bar that ran across his front door. The 
old man looked up with a broad grin on his black face, 
in no way surprised at this unexpected greeting. 

" Yas, sah ; yas, sah, 'deed she am, old Marster ! " he 
chuckled, scrambling to his feet and removing his hat. 

" Our Missy was alius er bawn Ravenelle, sah, fer 
from de time dat she could walk she could ride arry 
hoss on de place. Seems lak hit war jist yistiddy dat 
she uster run down de home lane ter meet you, Mars* 
Tonn, a scooting froo de grass lak er little patridge, 
sah. And — " 

" I remember," beamed the Colonel as the two white 
heads bobbed reminiscently. " Td reach down and 
catch her little hands. One jump and she was on my 
boot toe, — another and she was in front of me on 
Mary Mitchell.'' 

" Lawzee, ole Marster I " Uncle Matt bent over 
and slapped his knees with his gnarled hands, while 
his cracked laughter rang out blithely. " Does you 
riccolict de time dat de dawgs fotched de fox down 
rat ahint my cabin? Missy wasn't much bigger dan 
er doll baby and was sotting in de aig baskit on my 
po'ch and I was a-telling her whar Mars' Jay Burd 
goes a Frtd'y, when rat froo my gyardin patch went 
de fox wid de hounds in full cry rat ahint him, and 
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before I could cotch her, our Missy was gone rat ahint 
de hounds ! " 

The Colonel shivered and his fine old face grew 
white. " I remember," he said in a low tone. " It 
was one of those things that a man never forgets. 
There were forty hounds and when the hunters got 
there that child of mine was sitting down right in the 
middle of the pack crying like her heart would break 
with the dying fox in her arms." 

" And cuss! " Old Matt doubled up again and his 
cackle mingled with the Colonel's ringing laugh. 

" Such a damning I never had in my life. Matt. 
And where she learned it I never knew, for I never 
heard her swear before or after that one time. Came 
by it naturally, I suppose, as a descendant of the Devil 
Ravenelles. And not a hound touched her 1 " 

A queer look crossed old Matt's black face. " Nuf- 
fin ever did do dat chile er injury, Mars* Torm. 
Sometimes I 'lows hit's 'kase de prayers dat we all 
sont out for so many years a-calling fer de boy chile 
dat never did come, has jest done hedged our little 
Missy about wid de sheltering power of Gawd so's 
harm can't get froo ter tech her. Nobody ever did 
try ter hurt dat chile, ole Marster, dat some sort of a 
jedgment didn't drap down on 'em soon after and 
nigh erbout bust *em all ter flinders." 

" Dam' fine boy she would have made ! " crowed the 
Colonel, thrusting his hands in his trousers' pockets 
and marching to and fro before the stable, the long 
tails of his coat floating out splendidly behind. 
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" Dat's so, sah, dat's so. I has alius specified dat 
hit am ! " agreed Uncle Matt, who would have cheer- 
fully sworn that he was a mud turtle if the Colonel had 
suggested such a thing. 

" The last of the old name," mused the Colonel. 
" It dies with me," he sighed. " After all. Matt, you 
dam' old nigger, to be a woman is a right big life con- 
tract." 

Uncle Matt scratched his white wool. "I dunno, 
sah, when hit comes ter er ooman I jest natchally 
dunno ! " he said cautiously. " I alius makes hit er 
pint ter step moughty keerful when I'm a-shassaing 
eround er ooman, kase dey sho' is powerful like er 
'possum. Dar ain't no telling whedder dey sho' nuff 
is or whedder dey's jest er 'tending like dey is. De 
wuss scratching ever I got was from er 'possum dat 
I 'lowed was done daid, and de wuss j a wings dat my 
fofe wife uster gimme was when she lowed dat she'd 
done had er 'sperience of 'ligion. She 'low hit was 
good fer her soul, but hit sho' put claws on her tongue. 
Pears lak ter me dat dese hyar rale pious folks is alius 
full ter busting wid de things dat makes uvver folks 
oncomfortable." 

The Colonel's broad shoulders shook. " You never 
have replaced your fourth wife, Matt. It has been 
three years now since Betty Jane died." 

Matt shook his white head. " No, sah, I ain't filled 
my fofe partner's place yit. I've done cast my eye at 
several likely yaller gals sence I've been er widder 
gent'man dis last time, but I ain't said ter arry one of 
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em, ' Will you jine wid me? ' No, sah, 'deed I ain't! 
I've done had 'speriences of mattermony, dat I is, and 
I tole you fer er fact, Mars' Torm, dem kinder 'speri- 
ences sho' does stick wusser 'n' er bee's wax plars* 
ter." 

" Well -^ God bless us, Matt! " 

"Yas, sah; yes, sah! I 'lows He's done did hit, 
Marster, seeing He's 'lowed me 'n' you ter tromp side 
by each fer seventy year widout losing step fer er day. 
Dat's er long march, boy,'— er moughty long march." 

The Colonel nodded. *' That's a long march. 
Matt," he said slowly. "A long march. And it's 
good to know, you dam' old nigger, that it has been 
straight forward all the time." 

" Dat's so, sah ; dat's so, — 'lowing fer er few fry- 
ing chickings dat jest bawdaciously axed me ter heist 
'em off en de roost. And all dat I axes of de good 
Lawd now, boy, is, — dat we can tromp togedder until 
taps sounds fer me. And den dat you'll let me beaver 
whack fer de long night rat at you all's foots," 

'* We'll bivouac together for the long rest time, 
Matt, you dam' old nigger, just as we did each night 
for the four war years I " A fine white hand went out, 
and as it clasped a hard black one there was that in 
each old face that made of the simple act a covenant. 

Uncle Matt stood leaning against the stable door 
watching the Colonel until the tall soldierly form had 
disappeared around the corner of the house. Then 
returning to his sunny roost the old darky muttered, 
"Now I pintedly wonders what our Missy has been 
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a-4oing? I ain't ever seed de tx)y's eyes $hine like 
dey did this mawning many times. Dey did hit de 
day he tole me dat me 'n' him was a-going ter Ala-- 
bama ter fotch our young Mistress ter de ole plan- 
tashun. Dey did hit de day me 'n' him led his gray 
jackets ter de top of de home hill at de battle of Nash- 
ville, and him wid de bridle in his teeth and er s'ord 
in one hand and 'er shooting iron in de uvver. Dey 
shone wid de love light dat fust time, and dey blazed 
with de chain lightening of all de Devil Ravenelles 
dat battle day. But dis mawning — " Uncle Matt 
removed his bat from his white wool, and his dim old 
eyes blinked thoughtfully up at the blue sky. " Dis 
mawning dcy's a-shining wid something dat looks 
moughty lak de glory of de Lawd ter dis dam' ole 

nigger ! " 

• ••••••• 

From the hour that Adam Blount had laid her un- 
conscious form in Billy's little white bed on the night 
of the fire. Sis had fitted into the Ravenelle home as 
though she had always been a part of it. There was 
nothing incongruous between her dark, vivid face and 
slight, graceful form and the stately rooms with their 
artistic furnishings and the atmosphere of exquisite 
refinement that was bom of an aristocracy so old and 
firmly established that it was seldom actively conscious 
of even existing. 

Sis had said little the first day that she saw the 
wonderful portrait of Diantha's mother at the end of 
the long drawing room. It hung between the two 
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front windows with shielding folds of soft violet vel- 
vet enfolding it But whenever she missed the child 
Diantha knew where to find her. She would be stand- 
ing before the great picture with clasped hands, look- 
ing up into the exquisite face with wide adoring eyes. 

And it was in the drawing room that Diantha in- 
tuitively sought her that morning. Sis listened with- 
out a word while Diantha told her that the Colonel 
was going to give her his grand old name forever. 
" And we want you to choose your own first name, 
Sis," Diantha said, in conclusion. "The very loveli- 
est name in all the world to add to the one that the 
Colonel is going to give you to-morrow." She slipped 
her arm around the silent little creature as she spoke 
and drew her close. 

Sis's beautiful black hair fell over her shoulders in 
two long braids and in her simple white gown she 
seemed one born to bear as proud a name as did the 
slight woman standing at her side. At Diantha's 
words the child raised wide, thoughtful eyes to the 
fair patrician face above her. Then her glance trav- 
eled to the portrait on the wall. From a mass of soft 
violet drapery that melted into the palest lavender, the 
face of Pattie Byrd Ravenelle looked down upon the 
two looking up — on the last scion of one of the old- 
est and proudest lines in the whole South — the other 
a nameless child from Paradise Alley. And as they 
looked it seemed to the girl and to the woman that all 
of gracious, perfect womanhood and divine mother- 
hood lay in the tender pictured eyes. 
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Sis slipped down on her knees suddenly and hid her 
face in Diantha's skirt. " I just dassent tell you ! " 
she whispered. "I just dassent even think it. But 
— it's her name — that I wants and needs. It alius 
makes me feel like Fm a-praying whenever I even say 
it. And if you'll let me have her name, Mrs. King, 
to keep for ever 'n' ever, seems like I'd stay prayed 
up so high and so safe all the time that I could 'most 
touch Mr. Blount's God ! Cross-my-heart it does ! " 

A shiver went through Diantha and for a second 
she looked down upon the little figure crouching at 
her feet with something close akin to horror in her 
large eyes. Then she raised her glance to the portrait 
and a very beautiful light crossed her fair face. 

" You would say just what the Colonel did when I 
asked him for his name," she whispered, nodding her 
head at the picture. " I'll hold nothing back — I am 
willing to give it all — even you. Mother, — not just 
for Adam, but because a little nameless child needs 
you to help her live 1 " 

" You shall have the name that you want — little — 
Pattie Byrd." And as she bent and kissed Sis on the 
brow, Diantha took Adam Blount's bastard child close 
within the safe shelter of her own womanhood, even 
as she spread about its future life the snow white gar- 
/, ments of her parents' names. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

"I HAD forgotten all about these!" With a low 
exclamation Diantha drew a little packet of papers 
out of the top drawer of her desk, and opening it 
glanced carelessly over the typewritten pages. It had 
been right there undisturbed ever since the morning of 
Mrs. Vanlier's visit, now nearly two months ago. 

Summer had gone and it was a perfect day in early 
October. Outside the lawn was a glorious mass of 
color, for Dame Nature had been very busy with her 
magic brushes and paint pot and had left gorgeous 
splashes of gold and flame on the trees. 

Diantha dropped the papers in her lap and with her 
elbows on her desk and her chin in her hands sat for 
a long time looking at the miniature of her mother. 
" What would you say do, Pattie B3rrd ? " she asked 
in the low, confidential tone that she often employed 
when holding conversations with the picture that al- 
ways stood on her desk close beside her writing ma- 
terials. Her dark eyes were filled with a soft radi- 
ance as they gazed into the lovely pictured eyes that 
seemed to give back glance for glance and smile for 
smile. " * Bum them, and let the Psychical Research 
Society look elsewhere for interesting data,' I know ! " 
with a nod of her little dark head. " A great truth 
needs no proving, for it already is and always will be. 
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And even if it did require a prop, why make a round 
in my fame ladder out of another's sin and shame? 
For truly those who have sinned and are not sorry 
need pity far more than they do condemnation." 

" Good morning ! " a blithe voice called from the 
open door a few moments later, and Miss Cornelia 
blew in, her hands filled with letters and her arms with 
bundles. "I took the mail from the Colonel at the 
gate," she said, dropping the generous pile on the 
desk. 

" You look like a very happy Santa Claus with his 
pack ! " laughed Diantha, turning from the fireplace 
where the papers were crumbling into ashes. 

" How this blessed old world does delight in scan- 
dal curios!" Miss Cornelia chuckled sardonically as 
she settled herself in a low chair by the window and 
deposited her various packages in her lap. " My dear, 
the whole city is talking about that queer book of 
yours. There is a rumor afloat that under the thin 
guise of fiction you wrote the truth, and wherever 
two or three people are gathered together — ears are 
cocked and tongues are wagging. I almost choked 
on a sandwich at Mrs. Henderson's tea yesterday when 
little Mrs. Carew asked May Chilton if she had read 
* The Other Man.' Success draws leeches as pow- 
erfully as a magnet attracts steel," she added, nodding 
her handsome head towards the pile of letters on Di- 
antha' s desk. 

Diantha sighed. "Most of them are begging let- 
ters. They come by the score, and blessed indeed is 
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the person of achievement who possesses sufficient in- 
sight to be able to classify correctly the toady horde 
and at the same time keep their faith in humanity," 
she said, dismissing the subject with an indifferent 
shrug of her slender shoulders. " That is a very fas- 
cinating bundle you are opening." 

"These are for the Buzzlars." Miss Cornelia's 
handsome eyes grew softly bright as she held up two 
little scarlet caps in one hand and two patent leather 
belts in the other. " Toney Trotter is rapidly losing 
his wits over the little chaps. They seem strange, 
though, without Bunny." 

" Poor little Bunny ! " There was a note of deep 
sadness in Diantha's voice. " How I did hope that 
there was a home and a place with his father, for 
him and for his mother, too — after she found him. 
But — " 

" But — there'll never be either of his own or her 
own in connection with Rolfe Vanlier while Mrs. 
Vanlier is on deck ! " Miss Cornelia sniffed and drew 
two broad white collars from her bag. " These are 
for the Buzzlars," she said irrelevantly, spreading them 
out on her knee with careful fingers. " Harry Chil- 
ton wanted to take Bunny, but his wife said, no. May 
Chilton could change her skin more easily that she 
could an idea, for she has been so thoroughly trained 
by her mother that she has lost all power to think or 
act save along strictly conventional lines. And so 
poor little Bunny has been hidden away , again as 
though he was a leper." 
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Diantha's eyes brightened. " I am glad that Mr. 
Chilton wanted him. He is a good man. Miss Cor- 
nelia." 

"He's more than that," replied Miss Cornelia 
promptly. " Harry Chilton is a right big man along 
some lines, or he would never have endured being 
crushed as he has been between Mrs. Vanlier and her 
son. They have kept him a perpetual stranger in his 
own home for ten years, and he can still smile and look 
pleasant — and mean it, too ! " Miss Cornelia rolled 
up her white collars, eyeing Diantha quizzically all 
the time. " And so Miss Stinger did not accept your 
offer ? " she said at last. 

" Who told you ? " demanded Diantha, flushing a 
rose pink and raising a pair of guilty eyes to meet 
Miss Burney's bright, amused glance. 

" Dill Potey told me that you had invited her to 
bring Bunny and come here with you until she could 
decide what she wanted to do, and that you also of- 
fered to act as her banker if she cared to go to another 
city with her child and make a place and a home there 
for herself and it." 

" And she refused. She seemed terribly distressed 
over giving the boy up when she had just found him, 
but Mrs. Vanlier has such an influence over her that 
she can not see anything for herself. It is pitiful, 
but the poor weak thing was all undone because Mrs. 
Vanlier had told her that people would talk, and so 
for fear of what the world might say, she gave her 
boy up and has taken a position here in the city." 
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" Diantha King, I really fear that Henrietta Van- 
lier is right and that you are so queer you are a fool ! '* 
Miss Cornelia looked at Mrs. King with bright, aflEec- 
tionate eyes. 

" I did hope — *^ Diantha began, then paused as Miss 
Burney gave an impatient click with her tongue. 

" Hoped, Fiddle-dee-dee ! " she scoffed, tying up her 
bundles skilfully with her strong beautiful fingers. 
" A dog returns to his vomit, and you need never hope 
that a woman will reform who is bad simply because 
she wants to be. If this was a book instead of life — 
Prudie Stinger would take her boy and very soon be- 
come a saint. As it is — she has given up her child 
— and, — well, I have been keeping house for thirty 
years, my dear, but I have never yet found anything 
that would purify a — rotten egg. There — " as an 
auto horn squealed at the big gate. " I must run, for 
Toney Trotter does not like to wait. And I have not 
had time to ask how the Home is progressing or to 
tell you that at the last Board Meeting Annie Staf- 
ford was elected Superintendent to fill the place left 
vacant by Miss Stinger's resignation." 

"I am glad, for she is the very woman for the 
place. Several of the cottages will be ready in the 
early spring, and until then the children are comfort- 
able in that big old Thompson place on Seton Avenue. 
When are you going to begin keeping house for Dr. 
Toney and the Buzzlars?" demanded Diantha, fol- 
lowing her guest to the front steps. 

The wild roses bloomed more brilliantly in Cor- 
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nelia's fresh cheeks and her beautiful eyes grew soft 
and shy. " In the spring," she said. " Soon after 
Nancy comes back from Alabama to take care of Jon- 
athan and the tadpoles.*' She ran down the steps with 
the light step of a young girl. " Toney has just got- 
ten a new cork member," she called back over her 
shoulder as she started across the lawn to where the 
Colonel and the doctor were talking by the rock fence. 
" And, my dear, it is a perfect fit and more becoming 
to his other leg than any that he has ever had ! " 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

DiANTHA returned from a ride one warm afternoon 
in late October and with Curley at her heels she 
walked aroimd to the front veranda from the stables. 
The Colonel was sitting on the step with Poppet 
curled up in a golden topped ball close beside him. 
As Diantha sank down beside a big pillar with a smil- 
ing greeting to her father, the child yawned, and then 
with a little joy purr she rolled over and laid her curly 
head upon the woman's knee. 

The old man on the other end of the step clasped 
his large hands on the top of his cane and looked at 
his daughter in thoughtful silence. Her gaze was 
fastened upon the distant hills and she was utterly 
unconscious of her father's close scrutiny. A long, 
long time the keen dark eyes under the white brows 
watched the face that was so like his own, — only 
gentler — thinner — younger — and filled with a peace 
that seemed past belief to the old man watching her. 

For in Diantha King's large dark eyes there lay 
the beautiful stillness that begins where perfect peace 
ends and which opens a clear perspective into that 
Holy of Holies, the Secret Place of the Most High. 
It only lies in the eyes of those to whom has come a 
conscious realization of their oneness with God, and 
it incontrovertibly proclaims that the Soul has at last 
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cast permanent anchor where the storms of life can 
never beat upon it again. 

" Still keeping your watch, child ? " the Colonel 
asked. 

At his words Diantha turned her head and as her 
eyes met her father's a slight smile crossed her lips. 
She glanced for a fleeting second towards the hill 
where the brown bungalow was hidden behind its tow- 
ering Norway spruces and pines. " I shall keep it 
until Adam comes, old Marster," she said quietly. 

" It has been a long time since you wrote to him.'' 
The Colonel removed his wide hat and ran his fingers 
through his beautiful crown of shining silver. " Al- 
most two months." 

" He will come, — to his child and to — me," she 
said, and reaching out she drew Poppet into her lap. 
The little girl's broken leg was just getting strong 
again and she was to remain at the Locusts under the 
Mammy's care until the Home was ready for her in 
the spring. She raised one dimpled hand and patted 
Diantha's cheek, and then her bright head dropped 
down upon the arm that was about her and she slipped 
away for one of the angel talks that grown folks think 
are dreams! 

"And there are still women who — love men — 
like that," said the Colonel in a low tone. 

" Friends believe in friends like that — " was the 
quick reply, as one firm white hand was laid upon the 
bright hair of the sleeping child. "And when one 
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soul longs to aid another soul to attain unto its high- 
est — a woman can wait and trust — like that." 

" No one can help another to climb. Each has to 
make the great leap alone." The old man spoke mus- 
ingly. " It is like knowing that God is. That Eter- 
nal Truth can not be thought out or believed out 
Each of us just knows it after the soul has been wrung 
by something that clears away all the trash that we 
have read or been taught and we are left at last with 
our eyes capable of true sight." 

" No one can make the climb for another — but, 
Colonel — one's faith in another can be so strong that 
it will hold them steady when they are staggering 
under a blow — until they can reach up again and se- 
cure a firm enough hold upon their own higher self — 
to go on — alone." 

The old man did not speak for a little while, but 
sat silently watching a great star that hung like a 
watch light above the purple hills across the river. 
" Adam has come home." Colonel Ravenelle did not 
turn his head, but kept his eyes fastened upon the star, 
while his hand caressed Curley's head. " He came 
this afternoon." 

"You — have seen him?" 

"Yes." When he reached the bungalow General 
Jackson and I were on his front step waiting for him. 
We have been watching for the boy daily for weeks. 
He has accepted the nomination for the senate and that 
means an election." 

" I felt that he would. He knows how men of his 
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caliber are needed in our legislative halls and public 
market places. For, old Marster, — our fore-mothers 
and fore-fathers won God's wilderness for man. 
And the highly evolved men and women of to-day 
are facing the herculean task of winning the wil- 
derness of man's civilization back to — God. That 
is what lies before Adam — and me." The beautiful 
serenity and stillness that lay in Diantha's eyes had 
crept into her voice. The old man felt it intuitively 
and he did not reply. Then without a word more she 
rose and bearing the sleeping child in her arms went 
into the house. 

For a long time the Colonel sat on the step, his 
hands folded upon the top of his cane and Curley 
and General Jackson sleeping at his feet. By and by 
the stars came out and blinked down upon him in their 
exquisite aloofness, and the Man in the Moon smiled 
tipsily as though he regarded the feverish unrest of 
the little world of men as rather a good joke. 

The Colonel looked up at the stars until a mist in 
his eyes made them grow dim. " I have tried, Pattie 
Byrd," he muttered in his white moustache. " I have 
tried to do my best for that little witch-child that you 
left in my care. But there are times in a woman's 
life when even her father must stand aside and watch 
her go over the plowshares — alone. And our girl 
has gone across them, Pattie Byrd, in her bare feet, 
and all that I could do was to turn her loose, and pray 
that the God who gave her to you and to me would 
keep step with her ^-^ when I couldn't.** 
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The beautiful white head sank down upon the broad 
breast and for a few moments the old man was very 
still. "By Gad, Sir!" he said to himself with a 
chuckle when he rose by and by to go in the house. 
" I never yet saw her go at a hurdle that she did not 
clear it with a clean pair of heels, even if it was ten 
feet high! What a dam' fine boy she would have 

made ! " 

• ••••••• 

It seemed a new world that Diantlia stepped out into 
the next morning — one freshly molded by the In- 
finite Hand. The earth was dew washed, each dia- 
mond tipped blade of grass bowing a greeting to the 
rosy dawn, while the rising sun turned the river into 
a ribbon of flame. 

Diantha moved slowly but unhesitatingly towards a 
great pine that stood beside the rock fence that di- 
vided Adam's hill from the Locusts. She knew in- 
tuitively who she would find there and as she paused 
several times to pluck a gorgeous leaf or to raise the 
heavy head of a chrysanthemum she was conscious of 
a soul freedom that might have belonged to the first 
woman when she and her mate drew near each other 
in Creation's dawn time. 

With a little gasp Diantha paused by the low fence, 
and lifting her clasped hands she rested her chin upon 
them. Adam was there just as she had felt that he 
would be, for she knew well his trick of prowling about 
on idea hunts in the gray of the early dawn. Inspira- 
tion came to him then as it did at no other hour, and 
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as that wonder worker from on high has a way of 
doing, it often routed him from his pillow and sent 
him forth when all the rest of the world was dreaming. 

He was stretched full length along the bench under 
the pine, a long, inert figure — a veritable sleeping son 
of Anak. One arm was thrown over his shaggy gray 
head, and the other drooping at his side, the brown 
muscular hand resting in the grass, where his writing 
pad lay, the top page covered thick with his scratchy 
hieroglyphics. 

Diantha moved toward him quickly, following an 
impulse that was more maternal than anything else. 
Surely when last she saw him he had not been so thin 
— so haggard — so worn — so gray. Her heart con- 
tracted with a biting pang as she noted the hollows in 
his brown cheeks — the gauntness of his long, angular 
figure. 

The sun climbed steadily higher and higher and 
suddenly Diantha's fair face grew as rose red as the 
sky. She flung a slim, ringless hand up to either cheek 
and looked down at Adam from between her elbows, 
her eyes bright and sparkling with laughter. Slowly 
her lips widened in a smile half shy, half tender, and 
then a low laugh rang out, mingling deliciously with 
the various sounds of a newly awakened world. 

" Diantha, my dear, I fear that you are a very 
improper person ! " Mrs. King spoke aloud in tones 
of stem reproof. " To think of actually stalking a 
man with the deliberate intention of proposing to him! 
O-h-h-h I " The low, amused voice ceased abruptly. 
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Diantha's eyes grew wide and panicky as they met a 
pair of keen green-gray ones looking up at her. 
Adam's were startled at first, then as thorough under- 
standing came to him he leaped to his feet, and with 
one stride his long legs bore him over the rock fence, 
and then to her side. 

" Fm going — right straight home ! " came in a 
very small voice from between the white, shielding 
arms. 

Without a word Adam took the slender hands in 
both of his big brown ones and held them close against 
his breast. And in the long look that passed between 
the two, it seemed to each that their unshackled souls 
clasped hands and swung out into eternity. The di- 
vine in man recognized and claimed as its own the 
divine in woman. And both knew that the invisible 
union between them was for all time — that even as 
it had always been — so it always would be. For to 
them had been vouchsafed the high privilege of solv- 
ing the great mystery — of realizing that the union 
of two souls symbolized by the joining of hands in 
marriage is but the visible manifestation of the final 
uniting of the spiritual self with God. 

" Your letter and the picture only reached me last 
week. I came on at once." Adam spoke in deeply 
shaken tones. "There is much that I must tell 
you, Diantha. Much that you have a right to 
know — " 

He paused, his words checked by the slender fingers 
that were laid lightly across his lips. " There is noth- 
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ing that you must tell me," she said as his arms closed 
about her. " What has been, Wise Man, is yours and 
hers. What is and what will be belongs to you and 
to me and to — Sis." 

The sun shot rays of golden light through the mist 
until the whole world seemed bathed in glory to the 
two who were walking towards the house hand in 
hand, just as the first man and the first woman might 
have walked — in their Eden. 

As Adam and Diantha climbed the glassy hill in 
the sunlight a big gray limousine came trundling along 
the River Road, where the mist still hung in a soft 
cloud. For a second a gray haired, gray faced man 
watched the two going up the sunny slope together. 
Then the car leaped forward — the gray mist swal- 
lowed it up — and Rolfe Vanlier went on his way — 
alone for evermore. 
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